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KiLK, 


NATURE. mSTORY, 


THE ELK* AND THE REIN- 
D-EERf. 

,-V 

r\. 

THOUGH the elk and rein-deer are ahinials 
of difR-reflt species, yet, as it would be difBeiill 
to give tlie history of the one without encroach-^ 


CHAEACTBR SPBCI FICUS 

CfRVus Alces. C. cornibas amiilibus paTnlatiF^ carut|igj)ila[ 
gutturali. — Lmn, Sjfst, GmeL u ^ 175. — Schtb. 

Saeugth, v. p|. 216, A. B. — Erxhh, Manwn, p. 298. 

Cervus (Alces) cornibos ab imo ad suninum pal'matis.— 
Bris$, Regn. ^nim, p. 93. , ' 

Achlis. — PiiTL Hist Nat Tjii. c. ) 5 . 

AhCE, ---Aldrov. p. 866, fig; p.869, 2^1^ Suifdt\ 

p. i, 2 . — Jonst pi. 3^®* p:86*,f ; 

— • Buff, Hist Nai^ar Soni^ 4 : 5 . 

Mqose Deeh. — 

Hale, Ibid, -No.' 


p. 88. 

BAj&,.^^Benn^, Mist, siiiddr. i. p. 105« p\, JLe9* 


t For ike generic character, see Stag. 
VOL. VIII. B 
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' ii%^n lliat of the other, we find it convenient 
to/treii^ of them under oue article. Most an- 
cient/ as well as modern authors, have con- 

33, j)l. 8. — Sew. Suadr. p. 103, M2. — Shawls Gen. 
ii. p.261, pi. 171, 175. 

UABIT.it 

in boreal ibus Euro[)dL^ Asiw« Amcricie. 

IV. 

The elk has horns with short '^heams spreading into large 
and broad palms, one side of which plain, the outino.st fur* 
nished with several sharp snags. It has no brow antlers. 
The largest horn I have seen is in the house belonging to the 
Hudson^s Bay Company, and weighed fifty-six pounds. Tht: 
length is thirty-three inches^ between lip and tip thirty -four, 
and the breadth of the palm thirteen and a half.. *There is in 
the same place an c?Eceilciit picture of an elk which was killed 
in the presence of Charles XI. of Sweden, and weigl^ l 
1,229 pounds. It is a very deformed and .seemingly dispro- 
portioned beast. A young female* of about a year old, was 
to the top of the withers five feet, or fifteen hands. The 
head alone was two feet, and the length of the whole animal, 
from nose to tail, was about seven feet. The neck was much 
shorter than the head, with a short, thick, upright mane, of a 
light brown colour. The eyes were small, the ears one foot 
long, very broad and slouching, and the nostrils very large. 
The upper lip was stjuare, hung greatly over the lowxr, and 
had a deep suTcttiS»sitj^ middle, so as to appear almost bifid. 
The nose was v^ry broad.'" *"xJ3Rer tlie throat was a small e.\- 
crescence, from whence hung a long tuft of coarse black hair. 
The withers were very high, aod the fore-feet tliree feet three 
inches long. From the bottom of the hoof to the end of the 
tibia was two feet four inches.^ The hind-legs were mucli 
shorter than the fore-legs. The hoofs were muclf cloven; 
and the tail is very short, dusky above, and white beneath. 
The general colour of the body was a hoary black, but more 
gray above the face than any wltere else.' This animal was 
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$ 

founded them, or exhibitedjthem under equivocal 
denominations, which are equally applicable to 
both. The Greeks knew neither the elk nor 

living last spring at the marquis of Rockingham’s house^ at 
Parson’s Green. — Penn. Synops. ^Jiiuadr. p. 40. 

Ill the Celtic language, Elch ; in modern Latin, Alee ; lit 
Greek, in German, Hellend, or Ellend; in Polish, 

Loss; in Swedish Oelg; in Russ, LozzJ; in Norwegian, 
Mtgi in Chinese ilau-ta-han; in Canada, Orignal; in 
French, Elan. 

o 

t CllARAjCrrER SPECIFICUS. 

Cervus Tarandus. — C« cornibus ramosis rccurvatis tereti* 
bus; snmmilatibus palmatls. — • L/nn. I^st. Nat, GmeL i. 
p. 177. — Schrelk V. pi. 248, A. B. C. C. — Erxleb, Mamm, 
p. 303. • 

Tarandos. Histy Tiii. c. 34. — Aldr, Bisulc* 
p.839, fig. p. 861. — Jon<r. ^ituadr, p. 90, pi. 37. 

^ANGiPEii. — Gesn, &uadr. p.930, ic Quadr. p. 62. 

Cervus Rangifer. — Ray’s 'stuadr. p. 88. 

Le Renne. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxx. p. 92, 
pi. 3, 8. 

Rein-Deer. — Penn. Hist. Stuadr. i. p. 111, pi. 18.-— 
Bcw. i^uadr. p. 114. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. ii. p. 269, pi. 176. 
Wood’s Zoography, i. p. 54, pi. 2. 

HABITAT 

V 

in borealibus Europse, Asia; usque in , KAVAsChatkam Arne- 
ricoe. In Laponia per isstatMi aipes incolit; per hieroem 
deserta plana. 

Brisson has specified three varieties of rein-deer^ the 
Rangifer, Grociilandicus, and Caribou. 

W. 

The rein-deer has large but slender horns, bending for- 
ward, the top palmated, brow antlers broad and palmated* 
Both sexes have horns ; those of the female are less, and with 
fewer branches. A pair from Greenland were three feel nine 

B 2 
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'the rein-deer; for A^stotle* makes no men- 
tion of them t Jiutl, among the Latins, Julius 
CsBsar is the first who employed the word alee. 
Pausaniiis who wrote about a 'century after 
Cmsar, is the first Greek author iu which the 

inches long, two feet aind. a half from tip to tip, and weighed 
nine pounds twelve ounces. The height of a full grown 
rein*dcei* is four Feet six inches. The space round the eye is 
always black. When it first sheds its coat, the hairs are of a 
brownish ash colour, and aftcM'wards change to white. The 
hairs are very close set together, and, along the fore part of 
the neck, they arc very long and pendent. The hoofs are 
large, and the tail short. — Pern. Synops. .^nadr, p. K). 

The rein-deer was unknown to the Greeks. In French, 
Rangier, Ranglier, le Renne; in Latin, TaramUis ; in Norwe- 
gian, Ke/ien; in Lapland, Boc/soi; in Cicrmanj^JReeutAier ; 
in Swedisb, R/icn ; in Canada, Caribou \ iu modern Latin, 


Rangifer, • • • , In partibus magme Lapponicc bestia est dc 
genere cert'orum Rangiferdnplici ratione dicta; •tiVia 


quod in capite ferut alia cornua velut quos quercinarum ar- 
borum ranws: alia quod instrument'd cernibus pectorhiae, 
quibus hienialia plauslra trahit iniposita Kanc/ia et Locha, 
patrio sermon e vocantur. — Olia MugnL IlisL dc (knt, SepU 
p. 13.5. 

* We have sliown, under the article Axis, that the hippela- 
phus of Aristotle is not the elk. 

t Arguniento :?unt /Fthiopici lauri et alces ferm Celticm, 
ex (|uibii.s m q£cs c ornua in supcrciliis habcnt,.fu3niiiia caret. 
Pausan. in • Alee iioniinata fera specie inter 

cervum et cantelurn est; nasCitur apud Celias; exploiari in- 
vestigarique ab honiinibus animaliuni sola T[on potest, sed 
obiter uHquando dum alias venantur feras, haec etiarn incidit. 
Sagacissiiuam esse aiunt, et hominis odorc per longinquum 
intervalluin perceplo, in ibvcasiet profund issimos specus sese 
abdere. Venatores rnontem vel campum ad niilie stadia cir- 
cupdont, et contracto subinde anibitu, nisi intra ilium fern 
delitcscat, non alia ratione earn capcie j)ossunt.— /dewi . /m 
Bxoticis. 
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name Axx^j occurs ; and Pliny *j who was nearly 
contemporary with Pausanius, has given some 
obscure intimations of the elk and rein-deer un- 
der the appellations of alee, machlis, and tarandus. 
The name alee, therefore, cannot be properly 
considered as either Greek or X^atin j but it ap- 


* Septentrio fert et equorum .greges fqrorum, sicut asino- 
ruiii Asia et Africa : praeter ca alcetn, ni proccritas aurlum 
et cervicis distinguati jumeijta similem : item notam in Scan- 
dinavia insula, nec iiuquam visam in hoc orbe, multis tamen 
narratum, mach/iti, baud dissimilem illi, sed nullo sufTraginum 
flexu; ideoque non cubantern, sed accHvem arburi in somno> 
ea^ue incisa ad insidias, capi; velocitatis memoratae! La- 
brum ei superius prsegrande : ob id retrograditur in pascendo, 
ne in priory tendens, involvatur. — -P/m. i//*/. Nat, lib. viii. • 

cap. 1^. Mutat colores et Schytarum tarandus Ta^ 

tAndo magnitudo quae bovi, caput majus cervino, ncc absi- 
nfiie; cornua raniosa; ungulse bifidae : villus magnitudine 
ursorum, sed cum libuit sui coloris esse, asini similis est ; ter- 

goris tanta duritia ut thoraces ex eo faciant Metuens 

iatetj ideoque raro capitur. — Idan. cap. I have quoted 
these two passages of Pliny, in which, under the deiioinina- 
tionof a/ce, machlis, •Ami tarandus, he seems to point out three 
different animals. But I shall *\fterwards show, that both 
machlis and alee apply solely to the elk ; and that, though 
most naturalists believe \\\e tarandus of Pliny to be the elk, it is 
much more probable that he nieans the rein-de^pr by this ap- 
pellation. 1 acknowledge, lioweyer. tfie indications of 
Pliny arc so confused, and eveA false, that it is difficult to de- 
termine this Qjniiit with precision. The commentators upon 
Pliny, tliough they had much erudition, were but little versed 
in natural history ; and this is one reason why we find so • 
many obscure and ill interpreted passages in his writings. 
The same work is applicable to the commentators and trans- 
lators of Aristotle. We shall, therefore, endeavour to restore 
some words which |iavc been changed, and to correct some 
passages of those two authors that have been corrupted. 
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' pears to have been derived from the Celtic laiir 
giiage, in which the elk is called elch or elk. 
The Latin name of the rein-deer is still more 
uncertain. Several naturalists hare' thought that 
it was the machUs of Pliny; because that author^ 
when speaking of the northern animals, men- 
tions, at the same time, the alee and the mdchlisj 
the last of wliich, he remarks, is peculiar to 
Scandinavia, and was never seen either at Rome, 
or any part of the Romap empire. In Cmsar’s 
Commentaries*, however, we find a passage, 

* Est bos in Hercinia silva, corvi figura, cujus a media 
fi'onte inter aures unum cornu existit excelsius, magisque di- 
rectum his qux nobis nota sunt cornibus: ab ejus sumtno 
sicut palmse ramique late diSuuduntur. Eadem^est fa^minac 
marisque natura; eadem forma, magnitudo(|uc coniuum. — 
Jul, C(esar de Bello GallicOf lib. vi. NotCt This passage is 
decisive. The rein-deer, !ii fact, has brow antlers which 
seem to form an intermediate horn. Ilis horns arc divided 
into several branches, terminated by large palms; and 
the female has horns as well as the male. But th^ fe- 
males of the elk, the stag, the fallow deer, and the 
roe-deer, have no horns. Hence it is apparent, that 
the animal here pointed out by Ciesar, is the rein-deer^ and 
not the elk ; especially as, in another place, he mentions the 
elk, under the name of alce^ in the following terms: Sunt 
item in Hercihk^lj^quce appellantur alccn : harum est con- 
similis capris {caprei5^p^\ id varietas pellium: sed magoi- 
tudine paulo antecedunt mutifm quae sunt cornibus et crura 
sine nodis, articulisque habent, neque quietis^ausa procum- 
bunt His sunt arbores procubilibus : ad eas se appli- 

cant: atque ita paulum modo reclinatm quietem capiunt: 
quarum cx vestigiis cum est anilnadvcrsiim a venatnribus quo 
se recipere consueverint, omnes eo ipeo aut a radicibus subru- 
unt aut absi'induut arbores tantum ut summa species earum 
staiddilm .relinquatur : hue cum se consiietudine reclinaverint, 
ipfirmas arbores pondere affligunt atque una ipsm concidunt. 
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which can apply to no other animal than the 
rein-deer, and seems to prove that it then existed 
in the forests of Germany: and Gaston Phsebus, 
fifteen centuries after Julius Caesar, seems to speak 
of the rein-deer, under the name of rangier, a» 
an animal, which, in his time, existed in the 
forests of France. He has* even given a good 
description * of this animal, and of the manner 

— (le Bella Gallico, lib. vi. I allow that this second passage 
contains nothing precise bu^ the name alee ; and^ to make it 
apply to tlie elk, the wotil capreis must be substituted for ca- 
pris; and we must suppose, at the same time, that Caesar had 
only seen female elks, which have no horns. All the rest it 
intelligible; for the elk has very stiff' limbs; that is, their 
articulations are very firm and close; and, as the ancients be- 
lieved that there were animals such as the elephant, which 
could neither bend their limbs nor lie down, it is not 
sxirprising that they attribute to the elk this fabulous story of 
the elephant. 

* The rangier or rangUer is an animal that resembles the 
stag ; but his horns are larger and much more branched. 
When hunted, he flics, on account of the great weight on his 
bead. But, after running long, and doubling, he places his 
buttocks against a tree, to prevent any attack from behind, 
and betids his head toward the ground. In this situation, 
the dogs dare not approach him, because his whole body is 
defended by his horns. If thc^ come behind him, he strikes 
them w'ith his heels. The greyhounds 'and bufl-dogs are ter- 
rified when they see his horns# i he rangier not taller than 

the fallow deer: but he is much thicker. When he rears his 

• * 

horn.s backward, they cover his whole body. Fie feeds like 
the stag or fallow deer, and throws his dung in clusters. He ^ 
lives very long. The hunters shoot him with arrows, or take 
him witif different kinds of snares. He is fatter than a stag, 
liikc the fallow-deer, he follows the stag in the rutting season. 

As to the manner of hunting the rangier or ranglier; when 
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* of hunting it, As bis description cannot ap- 
ply to the elk, and as he gives, at the same time, 
the mode of hunting the stag, the fallow deer, 
the roebuck, the wild goat, the ch'awois goat, 
&c., it cannot be alleged, that, under the article 
rangier, he meant any of these animals, or that 
he had. been deceived in the application of the 
name. It is apparent, therefore, from these posi- 
tive evidences, that the rein-deer formerly existed 
in France, especially in t^e mountainous parts, 
such as the Pyrennees, in the neighbourhood of 
which Gaston Piisebus resided, as lord of the 
county of Foix; and that, since this period, they 
have been destroyed, like the stags wliich were 
formerly common in this country, and t^iJuch now 
exist n'.'t in Bigore, Couserans, nor in the iwljacent 
provinces. It is certain that the rein-deer is 
foijnd only in more northern latitudes. But we 
likewise know, that the climate of France was 
formerly much moistcr and colder, on account 
of tlie many forests and marshes whicli have 
since been cut down and drained. From the 
emperor Julian’s letter, we learn what was the 
rigour of the frost at Paris in his time. The 


the hunters go in que.^t of thij animal, they should separate 
the. (logs, to prev( nt his running into the thickest parts of 
the tcrp.st, winch are inhabited by the fallow deer and roc- 
' but ks lie should separate his nets and snares according to 
the situation of the forest, and lead his hound.s through the 
wood. As the horns of the rangier are high and heavy, few 
Umnters at erupt to seize him with bounds . — Lu Fotene de 
Jacquet Diifouilloux, p. 07« « 
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description he gives of the ice 911 the Seine is ' 
perfectly the same with what the Canadians tell 
us of the ice on the rivers of Q.uebec. Gaul, 
under the same latitude with Canada, was, two 
thousand years ago, exhctly what Canada is at 
present, namely, a climate sufficiently cold to 
nourish animals ivliich are now found only in 
the mure northern regions. 

From all these facts, therefore, it is evident, 
that tlic elk and th^ rcin-decr formerly existed 
in the forests of Gaul and Germany ; and that 
the passages in the* Commentaries of Caesar can 
apply to no other animals. In proportion as 
the lands were ch'ared, and the waters dried up, 
the temperature of the climate would become 
more mild, these animals, who delight in cold, 
would first abandon the flat countries, and retire 
to the snowy mountains, where they still sub- 
sisted in the days of Gaston de Foix. The rea- 
son why they are no longer found there is ob- 
vious; the heat of the climate has been gra- 
dually augmented by the almost total destruction 
of the forests, by the successive lowering of the 
mountains, by the diminution of the waters, by 
the multiplication of the human r.toe, and by 
culture and iniprovemcjit every kind. It ap- 
pears, likewise, that Pliny has burrowed from 
Caesar almost every thing he has said of these 
two animals, and, that be was the first who iii-> 
trodueed confusion iflto their mimes. The a/cc 
and the madilis he mentious at the same time ; 
from whicli wc arc led to cQpcludc th^t tliesp 
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^ two names denote twq difTerent animals *. But, 
if we consider, 1. That he mentions the alee 
only once, without giving any description of it ; 
2. That he only employs the \Vord machlis, 
which is neither Greek nor Latin, but seems to 
have been coined fi nnd, according to his com- 
mentators, is changed into ake in several an- 
cient manuscripts s 3. That he attributes to the 
machlis all tha{ Julius Cmsar has said of the 
alee; the passage of Pliny^ must unquestionably 
have been corrupted, and these two names must 
denote the same animal, namely, the elk. The 
decision of this question will resolve another. 
As the machlis is the elk^ the tarandus must be 
the rein deer. The name tarandus is «found in 
no other author before Pliny, and has given 
rise to various interpretations. Agricola and 
Elliot, however, have not hesitated to apply it to 
the rein-deer; and, for the reason above as- 

* Several of our most learned naturalists, and particularly 
Mr. liay^ have thought that the machlis, being placed so near 
the alee, could be no other than the. rein-deer. Cervus raiigi^ 
fer, the rein-deer ; Plinio machlis ; Raii Synops. ^uad. p. 88. 
Because I am by no means of the same opinion, 1 have here 
given a detail pf iny reasons. 

'1^ On the margin of thb^ passa ge of Pliny, we have aclUin, 
instead of viacUlin : Fortass\s kchlin, quod non cubet, say the 
commentators. This name, therefore, appears^ to have been 
coined on the supposition that the animal cannot lie down. 

. On the other hand, by transposing the I in alee, they have 
made aele, which diflers little from achlis. Hence we may 
still farther conclude, that this word has been corrupted by 
the transcribers, especially as we find alcem, instead of machliii, 
in several ancient manuscripts. , 
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signed, we willingly subscribe to their opinion. * 
Besides, we should not be surprised at the silence 
of the Greeks, nor at the ambiguity with which 
the Latins have mentioned these animals; since 
the northern region.s were absolutely unknown 
to the former, and the latter had all their infor- 
mation concerning these regions from the rela- 
tions of others. , 

Now, in Europe and Asia, the elk is found only 
on this side, and the^ein-deer beyond, the polar 
circle. In America, we meet with them in lower 
latitudes; because there the cold- is greater than in 
Europe. The rein-deer, being able to endure the 
most excessive cold, is found in Spitzbergeu*; he 
is also very common in Greenland f, and in 
the most northern regions of Lapland J and 

* In every part of Spitzbergen, the rein-deer are found, 
but particularly in Rehen-fcld, a place which received its name 
from the number of rein-deer it produces. They are a1.<«o 

very numerous in Foreland, near Muscle- Ha veil We 

arrived in this country in the spring, and killed some rein- 
deer, which were very meager; from which circumstance wc 
conclude, that, notwithstanding the unfertility and coldness of 
iSpitzbergen, these animals make a shift (o pa’<s the winder 
there, and to live upon the small quantity otVfood they can 
procure. — Recmil dcs Voi^af^rcsan \ord, tom. ii. p. 1 13, 

t Captain Craycott, in the^y^r brought a male and 
a female rein»deer from Greenland to London. — Edwards'^ 
Hist, of Birds, p. 5 1 ; where wc have a description and figure 
of this animal under the name of the Greenland faihie deer,* 
which, well as the Greenland roebnek, or Caprea Graiilcu- 
dica, mentioned by Grew', in his Description of the Mu.'^cum 
of the Royal Society, can be nothing else but the rein -deer. 
Both these authors, in their descrifitions; mention, as a peculiar 
character, the down with which the horns of tl'.o«c nniin.ilv 
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' of Asia*. The elk appisoaches not so nearthepole, 
but inhabits Norway f, Sweden;!;, Poland §, 

were covered. Thi.s character, however, is common to tlie 
rein-deer, ttie stag, the fallow-deer, and all liie deer kind. 
This hair or down continues on the horns during the summer 
season, which is tiic time when ihcy are growing, and the only 
time that vessels can sail t<^ Gtcciihtnd. It is not, the refore, 
surprising, that, during this sca.^n•^, the herr\s of the rcin-dcei* 
should he covered w«.rh down. Hence this cliaracter is of no 
importance in the de.scriptions gi'cn by these authors. 

Upon the coasts of Frobishc^r’s S^niiis, there arc stags nearly 
of the colour of as$e<, and whose horns are higher and much 
larger than lho.se of our stags. Tlicir feet are from seven 
to eight inches in circumference, and reseiiihle tla;se of our 
oxen. — Lades Voj/, toni. ii. p. 297. l^ote, 'I his passage 
seems to have been copied from captain Martin's Voyage, 
p. 17, where he remarks, ** There are great nmnbtrs of stags 
on the lands orf Warwick road, the skin of which resembles 
that of our asses. Their head and horn.s, both in length and 
breadth, surpass those of our stags. 'J'hcir foot is as large 
as that of an ox, being eight inches broad." 

1 The rein-deer are numerous in the country of the 
-Samoiedes, and over ail the north. — d*Olturius, tom. 

i. p. 126. JJliist. de la Lap]w)iie, par Svhejfer, p. 200. 

* The Ostiarks of Siberia, as well as tbe Sumuiedes, em- 
ploy rein-deer and dog.s for drawing their carriages. — Nouv. 
Jllem, de la Grande Rnsde, tom. ii. p. 181. Among the 
Tonguese, there are great numbers of rein-deer, elks, bears, 
8;c. — Voyage de Gmeh'n, tom. ii. p. 206. 

f See tbe chase of tlunelk in^-N'orway; by tbe Sieur de la 
Martiniere, in his Voyage to4he North, p. 10. 

% Alces habitat in silvis Suecise, rarius obvitm hodio, quarn 
olim. — Linn. Fauna Suecica, p. 13. 

• § Tcneni alces pra?grandes Alba’ Russia; sylvse, fovent 

Palatinatis vaiii, Nov<jgrodeiisis; Pircstiancnsis, Kiovicn-sis, 
Volhinensis circa Stepan, Sandomirieusis circa AVsAo,* Livo^ 
niensis in Capiuuieatibus quatuor ad Polonia: reguum perti- 
nentibus, Varniia iis tton desiiiuilur. — lizaazioidi aiictuariufn, 
p. 303. 
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Lithuania*, Russia j-, and Siberia arid Tar- 
tary as far as the north of< China. In 
Canada, and in all the northern parts of 
America, we meet with the elk, under the 
name of the orignal, and the rein-deer under 
that of caribou. , Those naturalists who suspect 
that the orginal § is not the elk, and the cari- 

The Ims of the Lithuanians^ the Lozzi of the Musco- 
vitc.s, llie «f the Norwegians, the Elend of the Germans, 
and the Aicc of the Latins, denote the same aiiitnnl : it h 
very diilereiit from the .Norwegian R/icn, which is the rein- 
deer No elks are produced in Lapland; but they are 

brought from other places, and particularly from Lithuania. 

They are found in South Finland, in Carelia, and 

ill Russia.-ji/zsr. de la Lapponie, par Scheffer, p. 310. 

t In the neighbourhood of Irkutzk, there are elks, stags, 
&c. — Voifa^e de GmcUn, tom. ii. p. 165. The elk.s are com- 
mon in the countries of the Maiiheous Tartars and of the 
Solons. — UL ib, 

X The Tartarian animal called Ilan-ladian by the Chinese 
appears to be the same with the elk. “ The han-ta-haii,** 
say the missionaries, “ is an animal which resembles the elk. 

The hunting of it is a common exercise in the country of 
the Solons, and the emperor Kamhi sometimes partakes 
of this amusement. There are han'ta'hans a.s large as our 
oxen. They are only found in particular cantons, especi- 
ally toward the mountains of Sevelki, in marshy grounds, 
which they are fond of, and where they are easily liunicd, 
becau.se their weiglit ivtards* their flight.”— //«/. Gciu des 
Voyages, tom.^xvi. p. 602. 

§ The elh or orignais are frequent in the province of Ca- 
nada, and very rare in the country of the Iluronl^; because. 

these animals generally rctije to the colde.st regions 

1 he lliilons call the elks sondareinta, and the caribous aus* 
ijuoy, ot which the savages gave us a foot, which was hollow, 
and so light, that it is not difficult to believe what i.s .said of 
this animal, that he walks on the snow without making a 
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boil * the rein-deer, have not compared Nature 
with the relations of travellere. Though smaller, 

track. The elk is taller than a horse. . . . His hair is com- 
monly gray, sometimes yellow, and as long as a man’s finger. 
His head is very long, and he has double horns like the stag. 
They are as broad as those of the fallow deer, and three feet 
in length. I] is foot is cloven like that of the stag, but much 
larger. Ills flesh is, tender and delicate. He pastures in the 
meadows, and likewise eats the tender twigs of trees. Next 
to fish, he is the principal food of the Canadians. — Voj/a^e de 
Sas^ard Thtodat, p. 308. There arc elks in Virginia. — Hist* 
de la VirginiCj p. 213. We find in New England great num- 
bers of orignah or elks — Descript, de VAmeriqtie Stpicut. par 
Der^s, tom. i. p. 27. The island Cape Britain w^as famed for 
the chase of the origna), where they were very numerous; 
but they have since been extirpated by the savages. — Ibid, 
tom. i. p. 1 63* The orignal of New France is as strong as a 
mule; his head is iiearly of the same shape. His neck is 
longer, and his whole body more meager. His limbs are long 
and nervous. His foot is cloven, and his tail is very short. Some 
of them arc grajs others reddish or black, and, when old, thcii 
hair is hollow, as long as a man’s finger, and makes excellent 
mattresses, or ornaments for saddles. The elk has large, flat, 
palmated horns. Some of them arc a fathom long, and weigh 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty pounds. They shed 
like those of the stag. — Ibid. tom. ii. p. 321. The orignal 
IS a species of elk, very little different from those wc see in 
Muscovy, lit? large as a mule, and of a similar figure, 
except ill the muzzle, the^tail, and the large flat horns, which, 
if we may credit the savages, sometimes weigh three hundred, 
and even four hundred pounds. This animal commonly fre- 
quents open countries. His hair is long, and of a brown co- 
lour. His skin, though not thick, is very strong and hard. 
His flesh is good, but that of the female is most delicate. — 
Voyaj^ de la Ilantan, tom. i. p. 86. 

’»%he caribou is an animal with a large muzzle and long 
ears. As his foot is broad, he runs with ease over the hard- 
ened snow, which distinguishes him from the orignal, whose 
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like all the other American quadrupeds, than 
those of the Old Continent, they are unquestion- 
ably the'^same animals. 

We will acquire juster ideas of the elk and rein- 
deer by comparing both with the stag : the elk 
is taller, thicker, and stands higher on his legs; 
his neck is also shorter, hiSi hair longer, and his 
horns much longer than those of the stag. The 
reindeer is not so tall; his limbs ^ are shorter 
and thicker^ and his fiet much larger. His 


feet always sink. — Voyage de la Ilontan, loni. i. p. QO. The 
island of St. John is situated in the great bay of Saint Law- 
rence. There arc no orignals in this island ; but there are 
caribous, which secin to be another species of orignal. Their 
horns are wSt so strong; their hair is thinner and lunger, and 
almost entirely wliive. Their ilesh is whiter than that of the 
orignal, and makes excellent eating. — Descript, de V Arne* 
rique Svpient. par Denys, tom. i. p. 202. The caribou is a 
kind of stag, which is very nimble and strong. — Voyage de 
Dicrvillcf p. 12^. The caribou is not so tall as the orignal, 
and its figure partakes more of the ass than of the mule, and 
equals the stag in fleetness. Some years ago, one of them 
was seen on Cape Diamond, above Quebec. . . . The tongue 
of this animal is much esteemed. His native country seems 
to be in the neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay. — Hist, de la 
Nouv. France, par le P, Charlevoix, tom. iii. p. 129. The 
finest hunting in North America is that of the caribou. It 
continues the whole year; ami, particularly "in spring and 
autumn, we see them in troops of above three or four hun- 
dred at a time. . . . The horns of the caribou resemble those 
of the fallow' deer. When first seen by our sailors, they w'cre 
afraid, and ran from them., — Lettres Edijiantes, rccueil x. 
p. 322. • 

^ The stag stands higher on his legs, but his body is 
smaller tfism that of the rein-deer. — /f/'C de la Lapponie, 
par Scheffer, p. 2()i. 
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hair is very bushy, atyl his horns are longer, and 
divided into a grcat nuniber of branches each 
of which is terminated by a palm : but those of 
tlic elk have the appearance of being cut off 
abruptly, and are furnished with broaches. Both 
have long hair under the neck, short tails, and 
ears much longer than those of the stag. Their 
motion consists not of bounds or leaps, like the 
stag and roebdek : it is a kind of trot, but so 
quick and nimble, that they will pass over nearly 
the same ground in an ‘equal time, without 
being fatigued ; for they will’ continue to trot in 
this manner during a whole day, or even two 


♦ Many rein-(leor have two horns, which ben® backwanJ,- 
fts tha«e ciF ihe stags gcneraDy do. From the middle of each 
a small brunch issues, which divides, like those of the stag, 
into several antlers that stretch forward, and, by their figure 
and situation, might pass for a third horn, though it frequently 
happens that the large horns push out similar branches from 
their own t. jiiks : thus another small branch advances toward 
the front, and then the animals seem to have four horns, tvi'o 
behind like the stag, and two before, which last is peculiar 
to the rein-deer. The horns of the rein-deer are also some- 
times disposed ill the following manner; tw'O bend backward, 
two small-;:!* ones mount upward, and two still smaller bend 
forward, being all furnished with antlers, and having but one 
root. Those wliicli advanccotbw'ard the front, as well as 
those wliicii mount upward, are, properly speaking, only 
branches or shoots of the large horns which bend backward 
like those of the stag. This appearance, however, is not very 
common; we more frequently see rein-deer with three horns, 
and the number of those with four, as formerly de*icribed, is 
still greater. All this applies only to the males; for the 
horns of the females are smaller, and have not' so many 
branches. — Scheffer, p. 30G. 
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days*. The rein-deer ^eeps always on the 
mountains'^; and the elk inhabits low grounds 
and moist forests. Both go in flocks like the 
stag; and both may be tamed; but the rein- 
deer is more easily tamed than the elk. The 
•latter, like the stagj has never lost its liberty; 
But the rein-deer has been rendered domestic by 
tlie most stupid of the human race. The Lap- 
landers have no otlier cattle. *In this frozen 
climate, which receives only the most oblique 
rays of tlie sun, where the night and the day 
constitute two seasons, where the earth is covered 
with snow from tlie beginning of autumn to 
tlio end of spring, where the bramble, the juni- 
per, and the moss, constitute tlie only verdure of 
the summer, man can never hope to nourish 
cattle. The horse, the ox, the sheep, and all 
our other useful animals, could never find sub- 
sistence there, nor be able to resist the rigours of 
the frost. It would iiave been necessary to se- 
lect from the deepest forests those species of ani- 
mals which are least wild and most profitable; 
The Laplanders have actually done what we 
would be obliged to do, if all our cattle were 
destroyed. To supply tlleir place, it ^ould then 

* The origiial neither ruiis nor bounds; but his trot equals 
the course of tlie stag. We are assured by the Savages, that 
he may be trotted three days and three nights, without rest- 
ing — Voyage de la Itmtan, tom. i. p. 85, 

f Kadgifer habitat in Alpibus Europe et Asise, maxime 
septentrionalibus; victitat iicbene rangiferb. .... Alces ha- 
bitat in borealibus Europs Awaque populetis. — Ltan. S^, 
Nat. p. 67. 

VOL. VIII. 
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‘ be necessary to tamer the stags atid roebucks of 
our woods, ami to render them domestic. This 
cud, I am pcrsuad«*d, might be easily accom- 
plished ; and we should soon derive as much be- 
nefit from these animals, as the Laplanders do 
from their rcIn-deer. This exam]>le should lead 
us to admire the titilx>iinded liberality of Nature. 
Wc use not one ball' of the trensnres she presents 
to us; for her resources are inoxiniustible. She 
has given us the horse, the ox, the sheep, ami 
other domestic animals, to serve, to nourish, and 
to clothe us; aixl she has other species still in 
reserve, which might supply the want of the for- 
mer ; thi-se we have only to Milxlue, and to ren- 
der them .siihscTvient to our purpose^ Man is 
equally iguorniii of the powers of Nature, and 
of his (>wn cai-acity to modify and improve her 
productions. In.'>tead of making new researches, 
he is continually' abusing the little knowledge he 
has acquired. 

liv vstiraating the advantages the Laplanders 
derive from the rein-deer, .we shall find that tliis 
animal is worth two or three of our domestic 
animals. They use him as a horse in drawing 
sledges and carriages. He is so nimble and ex- 
peditious, tjiat in one day he performs with ease 
a journey of thirty leagues, and runs with equal 
soreness on the frozen snows as upon the finest 
downs. The milk of the female affords a more 
substantial nourishment 'than that of t]^e cow. 
The flesh of this animal is exceedingly good. 
His hair makes excellent furs ; and his skin is 
convertible into a very strong and pliant leather. 
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Thus the rein-deer alone furnishes eveiy article 
we derive from the horse, the ox, and the sheep. 

The manner in which the Laplanders rear 
and manage the rein-deer, merits particular 
attention. Olaus*, Scheffer f, and RegnardJ, 
have given interesting cletails on tliis subject, of 
which tlie following is an abridgment. These 
authors tell us, that the horns o'f the rein-deer 
are much larger, and divided into a greater num- 
ber of branches than ^losc of the stag. During 
winter, the food of this animal is a white moss, 
which he knows how to find under the deepest 
snow, by digging with his horns, and turning it 
aside with his feet. In summer, he prefers the 
buds and leaves of trees to herbs, which the pro- 
jecting branches of his horus permit him not to 
browse with ease. He runs on the snow, into 
which the breadth of his feet prevents him from 
sinking. .... These animals are extremely 
gentle, and arc kept in flocks, which bring great 
profits to their owners. The milk, the skin, the 
sinews, the bones, the hoofs, the horns, the hair, 
the flesh, are all useful articles. The richest 
Laplanders have flocks of four or five hundred} 
and the poorest have ten or twelve. •They are 
led out to pasture, and, jluring the night, they 
are shut up^in inclosures, to protect them from 
the wolves. When carried to another climate, 

they soon die. Steno prince of Sweden sent 

• 

* Hist, dc Geiitibus se|itcut. Autore Olao Magno^ p. 205. 
t Histoire de la Lapponie, traduite du Latin de Jean Schef- 
fer, p.205. , 

t Hiuvres de Rugnard^ tom. i. p. 172'. 

c: 2 
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some of them to Frederic duke of rioh>teiri$ 
and more recently, in the year 1533, Giistavus= 
king of Swedei> transmitted to Prussia ten male 
and female rein-deer, which were let loose in the 
woods. 'Phey all i>erished without i»roducing,. 
either in the domestic or free state. “1 bad a 
great desire,” says Al. Kcgnardr “ to carry some 
five rciii-deer to France. This experiment has- 
been frequently tried in vain. I-jist ye.ar, some 
of them were brought to Dantaick, where, being 
tuuildc to endttre the lieat of that climate, they 
perished.” 

In [.ii,tland, there are both wild and domestic 
rein-deer. During the rulliug sca.son, the fe- 
males are let loose into the vvooils, where they 
meet with oild males; aiul, us the latter are 
stronger and more hardy than the domestic kind, 
the breed from this commixture is belter adapted 
for drawing sledges. These rein-deer are not 
so mild as the others; for they sometimes 
not only refuse to obey their master, but turn 
against him, and strike him so furiously with 
their feet, that his only resource is to cover him- 
self with his sledge, tjll the rage of the aiiiinal 
abates. This carriage is so light, that a Lap- 
lander can. turn it with case above himself. The 
bottom of it is covered with the skins of young 
rein-deer, the hair of which is turned backward, 
to make the sledge advance easily up the moun- 
tains, and prevent its recoiling. The rein-deer 
is yoked by means of a collar, made of a piece 
of skin with the hair on it, from which a trace 
is brought under the belly between the ]og$> and 
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fixed to the lore part of the sledge. Tlic only 
rein used by the Laplander is a cord tied to the 
root of the animal’s horn, which he sometimes 
lays upon tlje one side of its backj and some- 
times on the other, according as he wants it to 
turn to the right or the left. Tlie rein-deer 
nan travel, in this manner, at the rate of four or 
five leagues in an hour. But the quicker he 
goes, the motion becomes the more incommodi- 
ous; and it rcijuircs^niuch practice to be able 
to sit in the sledge, and to prevent it from over- 
turning. 

Externally, the reii/ deer have many things 
in common with the stag; and the structure of 
their intcenal parts is nearly the same*. From 
ibis natural conformity, many analogous habits 
and similar clFocts result. Like the stag, the 
rein-deer annually casts his horns, and is loaded 
with fat. The rutting season of both is about 
the end of Sc'pteniber. 'riio females of both spe- 
cies go eight months with young, and jiroduce 
hut one fawn. During the rutting season, the 
nudes have an equal disagreeable odour; and 
some of the female rein-deer, as well as the 
hinds, are barren The young reii^deer, like 
the fawns of tlie stag, are yariously coloured ; they 
arc first red^ mixed with yellow, and afterwards 


* Vide naiigifer. anatom.,liarth. Act. 1G71. No. 135. 
t Ouf of a liuiitlred female.^ not above ten are barren, and, 
on account ol‘ their sterility, are called raones. The flesh of 
tbc'.-c is very fat and succulent in autiiiiin.' — Schejer, p. 20 1*^ 
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become of a blackiih brown colour*. The 
young follow their mothers two or three years; 
and they acquire not their full growth till the 
end of the fourth year. It is at this age also that 
they are trained to labour. At the age of one 
year they* arc castrated, in order to make them 
tractable. .The Laplanders perform this opera- 
tion with their teeth. The uneostrated males 
are fierce, and very difficult to manage; and 
therefore, are not used jfor labour. To draw 
their sledges, the most active and nimble geld- 
ings are selected, and the heaviest are employed 
in carrying provisions and baggage. One un- 
mutilatcd male is kept for every five or six fe- 
males. Like the stags, they arc tormented with 
worms in the bad season. About the end of 
winter, such vast numbers are engendered under 
their skin, that it is as full of holes as a sieve. 
These hole.s made by the worms close in sum- 
mer; and it is only in autumn that the rein-deer 
are killed for their fur or their hide. 

The flocks of rein-deer . require much atten- 
tion. They are apt to run olf, and to asssume 
their natural liberty. They must be follow’ed, 
and narrowly watched, and never allowed to 
pasture but in open plapes. When the flock is 
numerous, the assistance of several persons is 
necessary to keep them together, and to pursue 

* The colour of their hair is blacker than that oi'-the stag. 
.... The wild rein-deer are always stronger, larger, and 
Itiflcker than tb« domestic kind. — Regt^d, tout. i. p. 108. 
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those which run off. Itj order to distinguish 
them, when they wander into the woods, or 
mingle with other docks, they are all marked. 
In fine, the time of the Laplanders is totally 
consumed in the management of their rein-deer, 
which constitute their wliole riches, and they 
know how to derive all the .conveniences, or ra- 
ther the necessities, of life from these animals. 
They are covered from liead td foot with their 
furs, which is impenetrable either by cold or 
water. This is theirVinter luiint. In summer, 
they use the skinsM’rom which the hair is fallen 
ofl'. They likewise spin the hair, and cover the 
sinews they extract from the auitnal’s body 
with it. ^These .siuew.s serve them for ropes and 
thrciul. They cat the flesh, and drink the milk, 
of which last they also make very fat cheese. 
The milk, when churned, instead of butter, pro- 
duces a kind of suet. Tins singularity, as well as 
the great extent of their horns, and the fatness of 
the animal at the cummeiiccmenl of the rutting 
season, are strong indications of a redundance of 
nourishment. But we have still farther proofs 
that this redundance is excessive, or at least 
greater than iu any other species ; /or it is pe- 
culiar to the rein-deer alone, that the female has 
horns as well as the ra?\!e, and that, even when 
the males &re castrated, they annually shed and 
renew their horns*. In the stag, the fallow^ 
• 

* Uiferque sexus cornibuii est Castratus quotaiinis 

cornua deponit. --- L/m/z. Sj/sL Nat» p. 93. It is upon tlie au- 
lliority of Liniiieiijf alone that I have advanced tliis fiict, of 
wlnr.-h I am unwilling to doubt j because, being a native of 
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deer, and the roebuck$ w/io have undergone Ibig 
operation, the horns remain always in the same 
condition they were at the time of castration. 
Thus, of ail other animals, the rein-deer affords 
the most conspicuous example of redundant nutri- 
tive matter j and this effect is phrhaps less owing 
to the nature of the animal than to the quality 
of his food * ; for the substance of the l/cAe/i, or 
rein-deer liverwort, which is its only nourishment, 
especially during the winter, is similar to that of 
the mushroom, very nourishing, and contains a 
greater number of organic ‘particles tl)an the 
leaves or buds of trees -j-. This js the reason wh^ 

Sweden* and having travelled into Lapland* he had an oppor- 
tunity of being well informed in every article regarding the 
rein-deer. 1 acknowledge, however* that the exception is 
singular* as* in all other animals of the deer kind* castration 
prevents the renewal of the horns. Besides* a positive testi- 
mony may be opposed to Linnaeus. Castratis rar^iferis 
Lappones utuntur. Cornua casiratorum non diddunt, et cuta 
hirmta sunt, semper pUU luxuriant. ~ llulden* Rangifer. 
Jenae* 1697. But Hulden* perhaps* advances this fact from 
analogy only; and the authority of such a skilful naturalist 
as Linnasus is of more weight than the testimonies of many 
people who arc less informed. The known fact* that the fe- 
male has horns like the male* is another exception* which 
gives support to the first ; and it is still farther supported by 
the practice among the Laplanders* of not cutting away the 
testicles* but only compressing the seminal vessels with their 
teeth; for* in this case, the action of the testicles* ' which 
seems necessary to the production of horns* is not totally 
destroyed* but only weakened. 

♦ See the article St?ig. ' • 

t js remarkable that* though the rein-deer eats nothing 
during winter* but great quantities of this moss* he always 
f^U^iiS better* his skin is cleaner* anil his hair finer than 
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the rein-deer has larger ‘horns and a greafer 
quantity of fat than the stag, and why the fe- 
males and geldings are not deprived of horns : it 
is also the reason why the horns of the rein deer 
are more diversifier] in size, figure, and number of 
branches, than any other of the deer kind. 
Those males wl»o have never been hunted or re- 
strained, and who feed plentifnM}', and at their 
ease, upon this substantial nourishment, have 
prodigious horns, whjph' extend backward as far 
as their crupper, and forward beyond the muzzle. 
The horns of the castrated Inalcs, though 
smaller, often exceed those of the stag; and 
those of the females are still smaller. Thus the 
horns of tjje rein-deer are not only subject to va- 
riation from age, like others of the deer kind, 
but from sex and castration. These differences 
are so great, in the horns of different individuals, 
that it is not surprising to see the descriptions 
given of them by authors so exceedingly dif- 
ferent. * 

Another singularity, which is common to the 
rein-deer and the elk, must not be omitted. 
When these hnimals run, though not at full 
speed, theif hoofs*, at each movement, make 

• 

when he feeds upon the best herbage, at which lime he 
makes a hideous appearance. Their being unable to endure 
heat is the reason why they are better and fatter in autumn 
and winter, than in summer, when they have nothing but 
sinews, sfcin, and bone. — Scheff. Hist, de la iMpponie, p. 206. 

* Rangiferuui culex pipiens, oestrus taraiidi, tabanus ta- 
ad Alpes co^nt, crepitantibus ungulis. — Linn. Syst. 

P* 93. The feet of the neiii-dccr are shorter and much 
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a crackling noise, as af all their limbs were dis- 
jointed. The wolves, advertised by this noise, 
or by the odour of the animal, throw themselves 
in his way, and, if numerous, they seize and 
kill him ; for a rein-deer defends himself against 
the attacks of a single wolf For tliis purpose 
he employs not his l>orns, which are more hurtful 
than useful to him, but his fore-feet, which are 
very strong. '^Vith these he strikes the wolf 
so violently as to stun him, or make him fly off; 
and afterwards runs with a rapidity that pre- 
vents all farther attacks. The rosomack, or glut- 
ton, though not so numerous, is a more danger- 
ous enemy. This animal is still more voracious, 
but not so nimble as the wolf. He pprsues not 
the rein-deer, but lies in wait for it concealed in 
a tree. As soon as the rein-deer comes within 
his reach, he darts down upon it, fixes upon its 
back with his claws; and, tearing its head or 
neck with his teeth, he never quits his station 
till he has cut the animal’s Ihrdkt. He employs 
the same artifices, and carries on the same war 

broader than those of the stag, and resemble the feet of the 
buffalo. Thp hoofs are cloven and almost round, like those 
of the ox. Whether he runs or goes slowly, the joints of his. 
limbs make a^reat noise, like flints falling on each other, or 
like the breaking of nuts. This noise is heard as fur as the 
animal can be seen. — Scheffer, p. 202. Fragor ac strepitus 
pedum urigularumque tantus est in celeri progressu, ac si 
silices vel nuces collidantur; qualem strepitum articulorum 
etiam in alee observavi. It is remarkable in the Vein-deer, 
that all his bones, and particularly those of his feeijiHinake ^ 
crackling noise, which i.s so luud, as to be heard as fur as the 
auirnul can be seen. — Rrgnartl, toin. i. p. 108. 
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against the elk, which is ^till stronger than the 
rein deer This rosomack or glutton of the 
North, is the same animal with the carcajou or 
qiiincajou of North America. His combats 
with the orignal of Canada are famous; and, 
as formerly remarked, the orignal of Canada 
is the same with the elk 6f Europe. It is re- 
markable, that this animal, wh^ch is not larger 
than a badger, should kill the elk, which exceeds 
the svAQ of a horse, ^nd is so strong as to slay 
a wolf with a single stroke of his footf. But 


* There is another animal, of a grayish brown colour, and 
about the siae of a dog, which carries on a bloody war against 
the rein-deejf. This animal, which the Swedes call./aerr, and 
the Latins conceals itself in the highest trees, in order to 
surprise its prey. When he discovers a rein-deer, whether 
wild or domestic, passing under the tree where he is watch- 
ing, he darts down upon its back, and, fixing his claws in the 
neck and tail, he tears and stretches with such violence as to 
break the aiiimars back, then sinks his muzzle into its body, 
and drinks its bloo^. The skin of the jaert is very fine 
and beautiful, and has even been compared to that of 
the sable. — Qiuvresde Regnard, tom. i. p. 134. The cari- 
bou runs upon the snow almost as nimbly as upon the 
ground ; because the broadness of its feet prevents it from 
sinking. The caribou, like die orignal, travejs through the 
forests in winter, and is attacked in the same manner by the 
carcajou. — Hist, de fAcad. tfrs Sciences, ahn. 1713, p. 14. 
iVb/e, The carcajou is the same animal with the jaert or 
glutton. 

t Lupi et ungull's et cornibus vel intorimuntur vel effugan- , 
tur ab alee ; tanta enim vis est in ictu ungulm, nt illico trac- 
tuin lufftim interimat aut focliat, quod saepius in canibiis ro- 
^bustis||niis venatores experiuntur. — Olai Mngni TJist. ds 
0ent. Svptent. p. 1^.5. 
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the fact is attested by'such a number of antliorl* 
ties as render it altogether unquestionable *. 

The elk and the rein-deer are j>oth ruminat- 
ing animals, as appears from their manner of 
feeding, and the structure of their intestines f ; 

^ Quiescenles hunii et, erect! stanies onagri maximi a mi* 
Tiinia qiiandoque niustcla guttur iiisiliente luordeiitur, ut san- 
guine decurrente iVico deficiant morituri. Adeo insatiabiiis 
cst base bestiola in crunre sugendo, ut vix similem suae quan* 
titatis habeat in omnibus creatups. — 0/ai Mapti Hist, de 
Gent. Sept. p. 134. Note, I- That Glaus by the word 
onager, often means the elk; 2. That with much impro- 
priety> he compares the glutton to a small weesel; for this 
animal is larger than a badger. . . . The quinenjou climbs 
treeSf and, concealing himself among the branches, waits the 
approach of the orignal. When any of these s^nimals come 
under the tree, the quincajou darts down upon its back, fixes his 
claws in its throat and rump, and tlitn tears the creature’s 
neck, a little below the cars, till it falls down.— Desen/^r, ie 
VAmaique Septentrionale, par Denys, p. 329. The carcajou 
attacks and kills the orignal and caribou. In winter, the 
orignal frequents those districts where the ana^yris feetidn, ox 
stinking bean-trefoil, abounds; l)ecauseiie feeds upon it; and, 
when the ground is covered with five or six feet of snow, he 
makes roads through these districts, which he never abandons 
unless when pursued by the hunters. The cHrenjuu, observ- 
ing the route of the orignal, climbs a tree near a place where 
it must pass,^larts upon it, and cuts its throat in a moment. 
In vain the orignal lies down on the ground, or rub.'? himself 
against the trebs ; for nothing; can make the carcajou quit 
his hold. The hunters have found pieces cf his skin, as 
large as a man’s hand, sticking on the tree against which the 
orignal had dashed him. — Hist dc VAcai. des Sciences, 
ann. 1707, p. 13. 

f The elk, in its internal parts, and particularly in its 
bowels, and four stomachs, has a considerable resemblance 
to the ox — Mem. pour servir d VHist des, An. part i. p. 184, 
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yet Tornaeus Scheffer*, «Regnardf, Hulden|, 
and several other authors, have maintained that 
the rein-deer does not ruminate. llay§, with 
much propriety, considers this opinion as incre- 
dible; and, in fact, the rein-deer U chews the 
end as well as all other animals which have 
many stomachs. The duration -of life in the do- 
mestic rein-deer, exceeds not fifteen or sixteen 
years <|T. But it is probable, that, in a wild state, 
lie lives much longer; for, as he is four vears 
in acijuiring liis full growth, he ought, when in 
his natural state, to live twenty-eight or thirty 
years. The Lajdauders employ ililfereut me- 
thods of hunting the wild rein deer, correspond- 
ing to tl^ difference of seasons. In the ruttiug 
lime, they use domestic females to attract wild 


^ It is remarkable, that, though the rein-deer is cloven- 
footed, he does not ruminate. — Scheffer, p. 200. 

f Regnard makes the same ob.'^ervation, tom. i. p. JOD. 

X Sunt bisulci et cornigeri, attamen non ruminant Rangi- 
feri. — Hidden, Ran^iferi, &,c. 

§ Profecto (inqait Peyeru.s) mirum videtur animal illud 
tarn iasigiiitcr corimtuni, ac praeterea bisculum, cervisc|uc 
specie simillimum, rumiiiationc destitui, ut dignuni censeam 
argumentum altiore iiidagine curiosorum, qpibus Renones 
fors subministral aut principum favor. JIactenus Peyerus] 
inihi certe non mirum taiitum videtur, sed plhne incredibile. 
Raii, Synops.^ttadr. p. 89. 

II Rangifer ruminal lequc ac aliaj species sui generis. ■“ 
hinn. Faun. Suecica, p. 14. 

^ .ffitas ad tredecim vel pitra quindecim annos non excedit 
in domesticis. — Hidden. jGtas sexdeciin annorum. — Linn, 
Nat, p, 67. Those rein-deer which escape all misfor- 
tunes and diseases, seldom live above thirteen years. - 
Scheffer, p. 209. 
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males*. They shoot' these animals with mus« 
kets or with bows, and they let ily their arrows 
with such violence, that, notwithstanding the 
great thickness and strength of their skin, one 
is generally fatal. 

We have collected the facts relating to the 
history of the rein-deer with the more care and 
circumspection, because it was not possible for 
us to procure the live animal. Having expressed 
my regret on this subject to some of my friends, 
Mr. Colinson, member of the Royal ^ciety of 
London, a man as respectable for his virtues as 
for his literary merit, was so obliging as to send 
me a drawing of the skeleton of a rein-deer; and 
I received from Canada a foetus of a caribou. 
By means of these two, and of several horns 
which were transmitted to us from different places, 
we have been enabled to mark the general re- 

* The Laplanders hunt the rein-deer with net.% halberds, 
arrows, and muskets. The hunting seasons are autumn 
and spring. In autumn, when the rein-deer are in season, 
the Laplanders go to those placed of the forests which they 
know the wild males frequent, and there tie domestic females 
to the trees. The female attracts the male, and, when he is 
at the point cf covering her, the hunter shoots him with a 

bullet or an arrow In spring, when the snow begins 

to melt, and these animals are embarrassed by sinking in it, 
the Laplander, shod with his rackets, pursues, and overtakes 

them At other times, they are chased into snares by 

dogs. In fine, a kind of nets are employed, which are com- 
posed of stakes wattled together, in the form of two hedges, 
with an alley between them of perhaps two leagues in' length. 
When the rein-deer are pushed into this alley, they run for- 
ward, and fall into a large ditch, made with that view at the 
end of it. - — Scheffer j p. 209 . 
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semblances and principal (lil&rences between the 
rein-deer and tlie stag. 

With regard to the elk, I saw one alive about 
fifteen years ago. But, as it continued only a 
few days in Paris, I had not sufficient time to 
have the drawing completed; and, therefore, I 
was obliged to content myself with examining 
the description formerly given ^of this animal 
by the gentlemen of the Academy, and to be sa- 
tisfied that it was ex^t, and perfectly conform- 
able to nature. 

“ The elk,” says the digestor of the Memoirs 
of the Academy*, “ is remarkable for the length 
of its hair, the largeness of its ears, the small- 
ness of ita tail, and the form of its eye, the 
largest angle of which is much split, as well 
as the mouth, which is much larger than that 
of the ox, the stag, or other cloven-footed 

animals The elk which we dissected 

was nearly of the size of a stag. The length 
of the body was five feet and a half from 
the end of tlic muzzle to the origin of tbc 
tail, which was only two inches long. Be- 
ing a female, it had i\o horns; and its neck 
was only nine inches in length, and as much 
in breadth. The ears, were nine inches long 

by four broad The colour of the hair 

was not much different from that of the ass, 
the gray colour of which sometimes approaches 
to that of the camel. *. . . . In other respects, 
this hair differed greatly from that of the ass, 
• 

* Mem. pour servir a I’Histoire des Animaux, part i. p.l78- 
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which is shorter, cjnd from that of the cairic/y 
which is much finer. The length of the hail* 
was three inches, and equalled in thickness 
the coarsest hair of a horse. This thickness 
diminished gradually toward the extremity, 
which was very sharp : it diminished like-* 
wise toward the root, but suddenly became 
like the handle of a lancet. This handle was 
of a different colour from the rest of the hair, 
being white and diaphanous, like the bristles 

of a hog The hair was as long as that 

of a bear, but straightor, ' thicker, smoother, 
and all of the same kind. The upper lip was 
large and detached from the gums, but by no 
means so large as Sulinus described, it, nor as 
Pliny has represented the animal he calls 
tnachlis. These authors tell us, that this crea- 
ture is obliged to go backward when he pas- 
tures, to prevent his lip from being entangled 
between his teeth. We remarked, in the dis- 
section, that Nature had provided against this 
inconveniency by the largeness and strength 
of the muscles destined to raise the upper lip. 
We likewise found the articulations of the legs 
closely embraced by ligaments, the hardness 
and thickness of which might give rise to the 
opinion, that the c/rc, after lying down, was 
unable to raise himself. .... Hfs feet were 
- similar to those of the stag, without any other 

peculiarity than that of being larger 

We remarked, that the large angle of tW eye 
was much more slit below than in the stag, 
the fallow deerj and the roebuck; it w sin- 
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giiiar, that this slit was \iot in the direction 
of tlie opening of the eye, but made an angle 
with the line which goes from the one corner 
of the eye to the other; the inferior lachrymal 
gland was an inch and a half long, by seven 

lines broad In the brain we found 

a part whose magnitude seemed to point out 
some relation to the sense of sjpelling, which, 
according to Pausanias, is more exquisite in the 
elk than in any oth^r animal; for the olfac- 
tory nerves, conjmouly called the mammiUary 
processes, were incomparably larger than in 
any other animal we ever dissected, being 
more than four lines in diameter .... With 
regard to ihe lumj) of flesh which some au- 
thors have placed on his buck, and others un- 
der his chin, if they have not been deceived 
or too credulous, it must be peculiar to the elks 
they mention.” We can add our testimony to 
that of the gentlemen of the academy ; for, in 
the female elk we had alive, there was no buncU 
either under the chin, or on the neck. Lin- 
naeus, however, as he lives in the country inha- 
bited by elks, and ought^to have a more com- 
plete knowledge of them than we can pfetend to, 
mentions this bunch on, the neck, .and even 
makes it an essential character of the elk : Alces, 
cervtis cornibus acaulibus palmatis, caruncula gut~ 
turali. — Liitn. Syst. Nat. p. 92. There is no 
other method of rcconcilhtg the assertion of Lin- 
naeus with our negative evidende, but by sup- 
posing this hunch, guttural caruncle^ to be pecu- 
liar to the male, which we have never seen. 

VOL. vm. D 
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But, though this were the case, Linnaeus ought 
not to have made it an essential character of the 
species, since it exists not in the female. This 
bunch may likewise be a disease, a kind of wen,t 
common among the elks; for, in Gesner’s* 
two figures of this animal, the first, which wants 
horns, has a large fleshy bunch on the throat ; 
and, in the second, which represents a male with 
his horns, there is no bunch. 

In general, the elk is much larger and stronger 
than the stag or rein^deerf. His hair is so- 
rough, and his skin so hard, that it is hardly 
penetrable by a musket ballj;. His liml>s are 
extremely firm, and possess such agility and 
strength, that, with a single blow cf his fore> 
feet, he can slay a man, or a wolf, and eveu 

* Gcsnei'j Hist. Quad. p. I et 3. 

t The elk exceeds the rein-deer in magnitude, being equal 
to the largest horse. Besides^ the horns of the tlk are mucit 
shorter, about two palms broad, and have very few brandies. 
His feet, c.specially those before, are not round, but long, and 
he strikes with them .so furiously- as to kill both men and dogs. 
Neither does he more resemble the rein-deer in the form of 
his head, which is longer, and his lips are larger and pendu- 
lous. Ills colour is not so white as that of the rein-deer, but, 
over the whole body, it is an obscure yellowy mixed w'ith a 
cinereous gray. When he incvcs, he makes no noise with his 
joints, which is common to all rein-deer. In fine, whoever ex- 
amines both animal.s, as 1 have often done, will remark so 
many diilerenccs, that he will have reason to be surprised 
how any man should regard tjiem as the same species. — 
Scheffer, [i. ^\0. ^ 

■ J Alces ungula ferit, quiiiquaginta milliaria de die perenr- 
rit, curium giobuin piumbeum fere eiudit. — Linn. Sj/nt* 
kVat. p. 9 a. 
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break a tree. He is hunted, however, by men 
and dogs, in the same manner as the stag. We 
are assured, that, when pursued, he often falls 
down suddenly*, without being either shot or 
wounded. From this circumstance it has been 
presumed that the animal is subject to the epi- 
lepsy ; and from this presumption (which is not 
well founded, since fear might prqfjuce the same 
elTect) the absurd conclusion has been drawn, 
that his hoofs have t^ie power of curing, and 
even preventing, the falling sickness. This gross 
prejudice has been so generally diffused, that 


* We bad not advanced a pi.stol shot into the wood, when 
we de-scried ai:»e1k, whic h, when running? before us, suddenly 
dropped down, without being so much as fired at. We asked 
our guide and interpreter how the animal came to fall in 
this mauner. lie replied, that it was the falling sic’kne.ss, to 
which these animals are subject, and assigned that as the rea- 
son of their being called ellends, whicii signifie.s inherahle. . . • 
If this disease did not often bring them down, it would be 
difficult to seize them. The Norwegian gentleman killed this 
elk while itwasniuler the influence of its disease. We pur- 
sued another two hours, and would never have taken him, if he 
had not, like the first, fallen down, after having killed three 
strong dogs with his fore-feet. . This gentleman presented 
me with the left hind-feet of the elks he had •killed, and 
told me they were a sovereign remedy again'^t the^ falling sick* 
ness. To which I answered, smiTing, that, since this foot had 
so much virtue, i was surprised that the animal to which it 
belonged should ever be atilieted with the disease. Thi.s gen- 
tleman likewise laughed, and said that I was right ; that he 
had seen it administered wdthoiJfc effect to many people who 
were troubled with the epilepsy ; and that he knew, as well 
as I did, that it was a vulgar error. — Voyaij^e de la MartinUrCf 
p. 10. 
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many people still cacry pieces of the elk’s hoof 
in the collets of their rings. 

As the northern parts of America arc very thinly 
inhabited^ all the animals, and particularly the 
elks, are more numerous' there than in the North 
of Europe. The Savages are not ignorant of the 
art of hunting and seizing the elks*. They some- 
times follow the tract of these animals for seve- 
ral da^s, and, by mere perseverance and address, 
accomplish their purpose. Their mode of hunt- 
ing in winter is particularly singular. “ They 
use,” says Denys, “ rackets, by means of which 

they- walk on the snow without sinking 

The orignal does not make much way, bccaiwe 
he sinks in the snow', which fatigues-, him. lie 
eats only the annual shoots of trees. Where 
the Savages find the wood eaten in this man- 
ner, they soon meet with the animals, which 
are never very distant, and are easily taken, 
because they cannot run expeditiously. They 
throw darts at them, which consist of largo 
staves, pointed with a bone, which pierces like 
a sword. When there are many orignals in a 
flock, the Savages put them to flight. The 
orignals,' in this case, march at one another’s 
tails, an^ make a circle sometimes of more 
than two leagues, and, by their frequent turn- 
ing round, tread the snow so hard, that they 
no longer sink in it. The Savages lie in am- 
buscade, and kill the animals with darts as they 


Descrlpf. de rAmcriquej par Denys, tom. ii. p. 423. 
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pass.” From comparing th's relation with those 
already quoted, it is apparent, that the American 
' Savage and, the orignal are exact eopies ol' the 
European Laplander and the elk. 

We have designed and engraved the figure of 
a young elk, which we saw alive at the fair of 
Saint'Germain, in 1784, it ^as not three years 
old, the buds of its antlers wdre^ut two inches 
high, the last having been shed the beginning 
of January of the same year : as it appeared to 
me necessary to give an idea of tlie antler, 
when the animal is full grown, I have represented 
it on its head. This young elk was caught 
fifty leagues beyond Moscow; and, from the 
report of h* keeper, its mother was nearly twice 
as large when throe years old. It was already 
(larger ti)an u stag, and stood much higher on its 
legs : but it bad not the elegant form of the stag, 
nor the uoble and' elevated position of thc head. 
What seems to oblige the elk to stoop its 
head is, that, independent of the specific gravity 
of its large antlers, it has a very short neck. In 
the stag, the hind quarter is higher than the 
fore ; in the elk, on the contrary, the fore quar- 
ter is the highest, and, what appears* still to 
increase the height of the /ore part df’tbec bpdy 
is, a thick fiesjiy part on the back, above thp 
shouldere, which is covered’ with blaip|t/hair.;- 

Thc: legs are long .s^d light, the fetlocks larg#, 
especially those b^hiutf : *the feet are very strishg, 
and the hoofs, which are black, touch each other 
at their extremity, which isidthin and round. 

I he two false hoofs of the fore- feet are two 
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inches nine lines ifi length ; they arc long, 
straight{ and flat, and do not touch, but their 
end almost reaches the ground ; those of the 
hind-feet measure, in a straight line*, two inches 
nine lines; they are flat, crooked, raised two 
inches five lines above the ground, and touch 
behind the fetlock.* The tail is very short, being 
naerely a stuny^. covered with hair. 

The head is of a long shape, rather flat at the 
sides; the frontal bone, is hollow betw'een the 
eyes; the top of the nose is a little swelled; 
the end is large, flat, and rather grooved in the 
middle : the nose and nostrils arc grayish. The 
opening of the mouth, in a straight line, mea- 
sures four inches three lines ; it has oight cutting 
teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the 
upper. 

The eye projects ; the iris is of a chesnut 
brown ; the pupil, when it is half closed, forms 
an horizontal line; the upper eye lid is arched, 
and garnished with black hairs; the inner angle 
of the eye is open, and, in lengthening itself, 
forms a sort of larmier. The ear is large, erect, 
and terminates in a ^round point. It is of a 
blackish Hirown above, and garnished within with 
long g ^yisii hairs oh tjie upper part, and black- 
ish brown beneath. Beneath the jaws we re- 
marked a great tuft of black hair ; the neck 
i» large, short, and covered with long black 
hairs above, and reddish gray beneat(}. The 
body of this young animal is of a deep brown 
colour, mix* d witn tawny ai\d gray : it was 
almost black ou Hie feet and the pastern, as 
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well as on the neck, and (the fleshy part above 
the shoulders. The longest hairs measured 
five inches ten lines; on the neck they were 
six inches six lines ; on the back three inches : 
those on the body were gray at the root, brown 
in the middle, and tawny at the tip. 

Several travellers have .pretended that, in 
North America, there exist elks of a much larger 
size than those of Europe, and cv*en ot the com- 
mon ones of America, Mr. Dudley*, who sent 
the Royal Society oi I,Andon a description of 
the orignal, says dint the- hunters killed one 
more than ten feet high. 

Josselynf asserts that, in North America, 
elks are ft^und of twelve feet in height. The 
travellers who have mentioned these gigantic 
elks, make the length of their antlers six feet, 
and, according to Josselyn, .their tips arc 
two fathoms, or from ten to eleven feet asun- 
der. Le Hontau says, that there is the antler 
of an elk in America, that weighs between three 
and four hundred pounds^. All these relations 
may be exaggerated, or be founded only on the 
vague reports of the Savages, who pretend that, 
seven or eight hundred leagues to the south-west 
of Fort York, there exists a species o/ elk, much 
larger than the common kind, and which they 
call waskessers but what, however, may make 
us presume that these relations are not absolutely 

• 

* Phil. Trans, for the year 1721. 
t Josselyn. Voy. New. Eng. p. 8S. 
t Voy. N. Aincr. i. p, 57. 
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false is, that in Ireland they find a great quan^ 
tity of enormous fossil bones, which are attrii 
buted to the great elks of North America, men- 
tioned by Josselyn * j because no other known 
animal can be supposed to have such large and 
heavy antlers. These antlers differ from those 
of the European elk**, or of the common Ame- 
rican elks, in tl}e heads, which are longer in 
proportion j and they are furnished with larger 
and thicker antlers, especially in the upper 
part. One of these fossil antlers, composed of 
two heads, was five feet five inches long, from its 
insertion in the skull to the point j the antlets 
were eleven inches long, the top of the head 
eighteen inches broad ; and the distance be- 
tween the two ends, seven feet nine inches; but 
this enormous antler was nevertheless- very small 
in comparison with others that have been found 
also in Ireland. Mr. Wright has figured one 
of these horns that was eight feet long, the 
two ends of which were fourteen feet apart. 
These very large fossil antlers have perhaps be- 
longed to a species which has not subsisted for 
a long time, neither in the Old Continent nor in 
the New World; but if individuals similar to 
those which bore these enormous horns still 
exist, we may believe that they are the elks 
which the Indians have named vashessers and 
then the relations of Dudley, Josselyn, and La 
Hontan, will be completely confirmed. 


■* Yoy- N. Engl. p. ss. 
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Addition to the article Elk and Reiu-4ee}', by 
Professor Allamand. 

M. de Biiffon is of opinion, that the European 
elk is likewise found in North America under 
the appellation of orignaU If any diflerence 
exists, it consists in magnitude only, which 
varies in proportion to climate and food. It is 
not even ascertained , which of them is largest. 
M. de Bulfon thinks that the orignals of Europe 
arc larger than those of America, because all the 
animals of the New Continent are smaller than 
those of the Old. Most voyagers, however, re- 
present tlK? orignal as exceeding the elk in mag- 
rutude. Mr. Dudley, who sent an accurate de- 
scription of an orignal to the Royal Society, 
says, that the hunters killed one which was more 
than ten feet high *. This stature would be ne- 
cessary to enable the animal to carry its enor- 
mous horns, which weigh one hundred and fifty, 
and, if we believe La Hontan, three or four hun- 
dred pounds. 

The duke of Richmond, who delights in col- 
lecting, for public utility, every thing that can 
contribute to improve the arts, or augment our 
knowledge of Nature, has a female orignal in 
one of his parks, which was conveyed to him by 
general Carlton, governor of Canada; in the 
year 1766. It was tlien only one year old, and 
it live^ nine or ten months. Some time before it 

* Phil. Trans, aim. !7‘2f, Xo. aOS, p. 105. 
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died, lie caused an exact drawing of it to be 
made, whicli he obligingly sent to me, and of 
which 1 have given an engraving as a supple- 
ment to M. dc BufTou’s work. As this female 
was very young, it exceeded not five feet in 
height. The colour of the upper part of the 
body was a deep bji'own, and that of the under 
part was brighter. 

I rocoived from Canada tlie head of a female 
orignal which was more advanced iu years. Its 
length, from the end of the muzzle to the ears, 
is two feet three inches. Its circumference at 
the ears is two feet eight inches, and, near the 
mouth, one foot ten inches. The < ar.^ are nine 
inches long. But, as this head is dried, these 
dimensions must be smaller than when tiic ani- 
mal was alive. 

M. de BnlTon is likewise of opinion, that the 
caribou of America is the rein-deer of Lapland j 
and the reasons with which he supports this idea 
have much weight. I have given a iigure of 
the rein-deer, which is wanting in the Paris edi- 
tion. It is a copy of that which vvas published by 
Ridinger, a famous painter and engraver, who 
drew it from the life. 1 have likewise beCn ob- 
liged to the duke of Richmond for a drawing 
9f the American caribou. This animal was sent 
to him from Canada, and it lived a long time in 
his park. His horns were only beginning to 
shoot when the figure was drawn ; and it is the 
only true representation we have of the animal. 
By comparing it with the rein-deer, there ap- 
perars at first sight, to be a very considerable dif- 
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ference between the two figures j but the want 
of horns in the caribou greatly changes its as- 
pect. 


Addition by (tie Count de Biiffbh. 


I 3 here give an engraving of £^ein-deer, drawn 
fiom a living female in the possession of tile 
prince of CondS. It^was sent to him by tile 
king of Sw&len, along with two males, one'pf 
wbinh died on the road, and the other lived only 

a short time after its arrival in France. Ithe 

{ 

female resisted the effects of the climate for -a,. 
considerable time. She was of the size of ; a 
hind } but her legs were shorter, and. her body 
thicker. H^r horns, like those of the male, w^e 
divided into ahtlorS, some of which pointed ihr- 
ward, and others backward. But they were 
shorter thon those of the males. The following 
description of this animal was communicated to 
me by M . de S6ve ; 

: ** The length of the whole body, front the 
muzzle ^ tlie anus, in a. superficial line, is five 
fejE^^jQ^ t|teh. The heiglit of the withers is twq 
fi^t eleven inches, and .that of the crupper tWQ 
re^^lefOfi jhches nine hijies. The hair |s th^$k 
like that o^;the.^. stag, slMgtmtrdh 

itfie,;b<:^y being an 

jit is linger oh:yhg 7 l^^jeJ ^ -^ ^giry-^iOrt op Jtjie Hinbs, 

hair which covers ,iiieJ)pdy,'is brown, 

more or less deep in uinereut parts, aiid sprinkled 
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with a kind of yellowish white. Upon part of 
the hack, the thighs, the top of the head, and 
chaiifrin, the hair is deeper coloured, especially 
above the eye-pits, which the rein-deer has as 
well as the stag. The circumference of the eye 
is black. The muzzle is a deep brown, and the 
circumference of rticnostrils is black. The point 
of the muzzle, <ar as the nostrils, as well as the 

end of the under jaw, are of a briglit white co- 
lour. The ear is covered above with thick white 
hair, approaching to yellow, and mixed with 
brown. Tlie inside of the car is adorned with 
• large white hairs. The neck and upper part of 
the body, as well as the large hairs which hang on 
the breast below the neck, are of &< yellowish 
white colour. Upon the sides, above the belly, 
there is a largo band, as in the gazelle. The 
limbs are slender in proportion to the body; and 
they, as well as the thighs, arc of a deep brown 
and of a dirty white colour on the inside. The 
ends of the hairs which cover the hoofs are like- 
wise of a dirty white. The feet are cloven, like 
those of the stag. The two fore toes are broad 
and thin : the small ones behind are long, pretty 
thin, and tlat on the inside. They are all ex-, 
tremely black.” , 

By the figure I have given, no judgment must 
be formed of the length and thickness of the rein- 
deer’s horns, some of which extend backward 
from the head as far as the crupper, and project 
forward in antlci^ of more than a foot*1ong. 
The large fossil horns found in different places, 
and particularly in Ireland, appear to have 
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longed to the rein-deer species. Mr. Colinson 
informed me that lie had seen some of these fossil 
horns with an interval of ten feet between their 
extremities, and willi brown antlers, like those of 
the rein-deer. 

It is to this species, therefore, and not to that 
of the elk, that the fossil bones of the animal 
called moosa-deer by the British are to be re- 
ferred. We must acknowledge, however, that no 
rein-deer now exist />f such magnitude and 
strength as to carry horns so long and massy as 
those found in a fossil state in Ireland, as well as 
in several other parts of Europe, and even in 
North America *. 

Besides,, I knew only one species of rein-deer, 
to which I referred the caribou of America, and 
the Greenland fallow deer, described and en- 
graven by Mr. Edvvard.s: and it is not long since 
I was informed, that there were two species, or 
rather two varieties, the one much larger than 
the other. The rein-doer of which I have given 
a figure, is the small kind, and probably the 
same with the Greenland fallow deer of Mr. 
Edwards. 

Some travellers tell us, that the rein-3eer is the 
fallow deer of the Norths that, in Greenland, it 
is wild ; and that the largest of them exceed not 
the size of a two year old heifer f. 

* III North America, we find horns tvhich must have be- 
longed >0 an animal of a prodigious«magnitude. Similar 
horns are found in Ireland. They are branched, &c. — Voyage 

P- Kaltn, tom. ii p. 435. 

t Hist. Gen. des Voyages, tom. xix. p. 37. 
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Pontoppidan assures ns, that the rein-deer pe'-»' 
rish in every part of the world, exe* pt the north- 
ern regions, where they are even obliged to in- 
habit the mountains. He is less to be credited 
when he tellsvus, that their horns are moveable; 
that the animal can turn them either forward or 
backward ; and that, above the eyelids, there is 
a small apertuj;;; in the skin, through which he 
sees, when the Snow prevents him front opening 
his eyes. This last fact appears to be imaginary, 
and borrowed from a practice of the Laplanders, 
who cover their eyes with a piece of split wood, 
to avoid the great splendour of the snow, which 
renders them blind in a few years, if this precau- 
tion is neglectetl 

It is remarkable, that these atiimals, in all their 
movements, make a crackling noise:- inde- 
pendent of running, even when surprised or 
touched, this noise is heard. 1 have been as- 
sured that the same thing happens to the elk ; 
but I cannot ascertain the truth of this asser- 
tion. 


Observations on the Rein-deer, by Pj’ofessor 
Cam/jer of , Groningen . 

The rein-deer sent to me from Lapland by 
the way of Drontheim and Amsterdam, arrived 
at Groningen the 3 1st day of June, 1771. It 
was very feeble, ^ot only on account of the heat 


* Pontoppidan’s Nat. Hist, of Norway.- 
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of the climate and the fatigue of the voyage, but 
chiefly from an ulcer between the second sto- 
mach and the diaphragm, of winch it died the 
next day. While it lived, it eat, with appetite, 
grass, bread, and other things presented to it,' 
and likewise drank very copiously. It did not 
die for want of nourishment; for, upon dissee- 
tion, I found all its stomachs full,- Its death was 
slow, and accompanied with convulsions. 

-It was a male of fo*jr years old. In all the 
bones of the skeleton, there were epiphyses, 
which proves that it had not yet acquired its full 
growth, which happens not till five years of 
age. Hence this animal may live at least twenty 
years. • 

The colour of the body was brown, mixed with 
black, yellow, and white. The hairs on the belly, 
and particularly on the flanks, were white, and 
brown at the points, as in other deer. The hair 
on the limbs was a deep yellow; and that on 
the head inclined to black. The hair on the 
flanks, as well as on the neck and breast, was 
long and bushy. 

I'he hair w'liich covered the body was so 
brittle, that, when slightly pulled, it brdke trans- 
versely. It lay in an updulatcd form, and its 
substance resembled the pith of rushes. The 
brittle part of it was white. The hair on the 
Iread and the under part of the legs, as far as the 
hoofs, Imd not this fragility, but, on the contrary, 
was as strong as that of a cow.‘ ^ 

'The coronet pf the hoofs was covered on all 
sides wltli very long hair. Bedween the toes of 
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the hind-feet there was a broad pellicle, cdtii^ 
posed of the skin which covers the body, but iu^ 
terspersed with small glands. 

In the hind-feet, at the height of the coronets, 
a kind of canal, sulTicient to admit a goose quill, 
and filled with very long hairs, penetrated as far 
at the articulation of the canon with the small 
bones of the toes. I discovered no such canal in 

t 1 

the fore-feet ; neither do I know the use of it. 

The figure of this auitpal dilTered much from 
that described by other authors, because it was 
extremely emaciated. The length of the body, 
from the muzzle to the anus, was five feet, and 
its height before three feet. 

The eyes differ not from those of the fallow 
deer or stag. The pupil is transverse j and the 
iris is brown, inclining to black. The eye-pits 
resemble those of the stag, and are filled with a 
whitish, resinous, and somewhat transparent 
matter. As in the fallow deer, there are two 
lachrymal ducts and canals. The upper eye-, 
lid has very long black cil/a. It is not perfo- 
rated, as some authors have fancied, but entire. 
The bishop of Pontoppidan, and, upon his au- 
thority, Mr. Haller, have attempted' to account 
for this supposed perforation : they thought it 
necessary, in a country perpetually covered with 
snow, to defend the animal’s eyes against the 
excessive glare of refiected light. Man, who is 
flestined to live in all climates, prevents blind- 
ness as much ai possible by veils or small per- 
forated machines, which weaken the splendouf. 
of the light. I'he rein-deer, who is made for 
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ibis citinate aIon«, has no occasion Ibr siich ihe* 
Chanism. But he is furnished with a nictitating 
membrane, or an internal eyelid, like the birds, 
and some other quadrupeds. Neither is this 
membrane perforated: it is capable of cover* 
ing the whole cornea. 

The nose of the rein-deer is very large, like 
that of the cow ; and the muzzle is more or less 
flat, and Covered with long grayish hair, which 
extends to the internal part of the nostril. The 
lips are likewise covered with hair, except a 
small border, whicii is blackish, hard, and very 
porous. The nostrils are very distant from each 
other. The under lip is narrow> and the mouth 
deep cut, as in the sheeps 

He has eight cutting teeth in the under jaw; 
but they are very small, and loosely fixed. Like 
the other ruminating animals, he has no cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw< But I thought I per- 
ceived tusks, though they had not yet pierced 
the gums ; and I observed no such appearance 
in the under Jaw< Horses have tusks in both 
jaws ; but mares seldom, have any. The fallow 
deer, both males and females, seldom or never 
have tusks. But 1 lately procured thb he^ of 
a hind recently brought forth, which had a large 
tusk in th^' left' stde of the upper jaw: nature ia 
so various in this article, that no'Constant*V£ile 
can be established. There are six grinders in 
each side of both jaws. Dr twenty-four in all. 

I have nothing to remark Concerning the 
horns; for they were only beginning to shoot; 
one of them was an inch, and the other an 

VOL. Vlll. E 
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inch and a half high. Their base was sitnated 
nearer the occiput than the orbit of the eye, 
The liair whith covered them was beautifully 
turned, and of a gray colour, inclining to black. 
In viewing the two shouts at a distance, they ^|pd 
the appeartance of two large mice sitting on the 
airimal’s head. 

The neck is short, and more arched than that 
of the sheep, bnt less than that of the camel. 
The body seemed to be nc;t\irally robust. The 
back is a little elevated toward the shoulders, and 
pretty straight every where else, though the ver- 
tebras are soRiewbut arched. 

Tbe tail is very small, bent downward, and 
garnished w ith long bushy hair. 

The testicles are very small, and appear not 
without the body. The penis is not large. The 
prepuce is naked, like a navel, ful? of wrinkles 
in the inside, and covered with a calcareous 
crust. ' 

The hoofs are large, long, and convex on the 
outside. The spurs are also very long, and some 
of them touch tbe ground when the animal stands. 
They were hollow, probably because be niakes 
no use orthem. 

The intestines -were exactly similar to those of 
tlie fallow deer. There, was no gall-bladder. The 
kidilleys were smooth, and undivided. The lungs 
and windpipe were very largo. 

. Tbe heart was of a middle size, arwl, like that 
of the fallow deftr, contained one small boric only. 
This bone sujiported the base pf the semilunar 
valve x)f the aorta, which is oppose<l lo two others. 
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from which the coronary artlries of the heart de- 
rive their origin. It likewise gives firmness to 
the menihranous partition between the, two davi- 
ties of the heart, and t9 the triglochine vafve of 
the right ventricle. 

lathis animal there is a singular pouch, very 
large, membranous, and situated under the skin 
of the neck. It begins by a conical canal be- 
tween the os hyoides and the tbyroide cartilage. 
This canal gradually enlarges, and is changed 
into a kind of membranous sac, supported by 
two oblong muscles, *which derive their origin 
from the inferipr part of the os hyoides, precisely 
whore the base, the pisiform bone, and the cor- 
nua unite. ^ 

This pouch opens into the larynx, under the 
root of the epiglottis, by a large orifice, which 
easily admitted ray finger. 

When the animal pushed the air forcibly out 
of the lungs, as in lowing, the air passed into this 
pouch, swelled it, and necessarily produced a 
considerable tumour, which greatly changed the 
sound. The two muscles drive the air out of the 
pouch, when the animal ceases its lowing. 

About twenty years ago,’ I showed a* similar 
pouch in several baboons and monkeys ; .and, the 
year following, I demonstrated to my pupils, 
that there was a double pouch in the ourail|;- 
outang *. 

* abound in Russiaj in the neighbotirhood of the rirer 
Samara : in winter they feed on the y^ong shoots^ and the 
bark of the aspin and poplar, which grow there in abundance; 

£9 
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Extract of a Letter from M. le Comte de*MelRn, 
Chamberlain to the King of Pritssia, dated from 
the Chateau of Anaxou, near Stettin, iVopem- 
&T, 15, 17»4. * 

“ 1 have again the honour to communicate 
to M. le Comte, the engraving of a male rein- 
deer, which I have pain\‘pd after nature: that of 

tnd a(fi)rd them a delightful shade in summer, besides a better 
subsistence than they can find on the vast mountains and 
wild heaths of that country. They often have recourse to 
water plants, particularly a high grass which grows on the 
bed of rivers. They are said to be very fond of the ana^ris 
fietida or stinking bean trefoil, and will dig in the snow with 
their feet to procure it. In summer, they frequently go up to 
their necks in water, to escape the innumerable insects that 
torment them. The Vogouls hunt these animals for the sake 
of their flesh, which, after it has been dried in the air and 
smoked, constitutes the principal food of those people. They 
pay their tribute with the skins, which also serve them for 
many domestic purposes. 

The drawing from which Bewick has engraved his rein- 
deer, was taken from the living animal in the possession of 
sir H. C. Liddell. This gentleman brought five from Lap- 
kind, in i7S6, and doubled the number on the following year. 
Bewick teljs us they produced young ones, and gave promis- 
ing hopes of thriving in tlifs country; but unfortunately-some 
of them were killed, and others died in consequence of a dis- 
order similar to the rot in sheep. 

The rein-deer, when taken young, is very easily tamed, and 
will ^ven become familiar aial affectionate. Cartwright, who 
lived for several years on the coast of Labrador, has* given us 
a proof of tills in his account of a tame rein-deer, whe^o ,at- 
tachment arid fidelity eqiralled that of a dog. 

' ' W, 
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the female and the fawn, I Aaily expect from my 
engraver ; I shall have the honour to send you an 
impression, if you desire it. The rein-deer, 
when. I painted it, was but two years old, and 
bore its second horns } therefore, they were not 
so ^rge in the grasp, and were provided with 
fewer pegs, or antlets, than, the same rein-deer ' 
carry at present. It must also be remarked, that 
the engraver has done wrong in giving to the 
pendent beard of the^ rein-deer, the dgnreof a 
mane, which we should say descended from the 
opposite side. If 1 can please you, sir, by the 
miniatures of. these animals, painted in colours 
witli great care, 1 will send them to you with 
much satis^ction. . . . The Maregrave of Bran- 
deburg Schwedt, Frederic Henry, cousin to the 
king of Prussia, obtained them from Sweden and 
Russia, and has permitted me to design, mea- 
sure, and to study them. In the Memoirs of the^ 
Berlin Society, I have published, in German, the 
observations which 1 have made, and of which I 
have the honour to communicate the substance 
to you. There are, M. le Comte, as you re- 
mark, two species, or rather two .varieties of 
rein-deer, one much larg'er than the other} I 
know them both. The difference between these 
two species is also as remarkable as between the 
stag and the fallow deer. The great rein-deer, 
which arc as large as stags, were sent from the 
province MezeUy in the government of Archangel, 
a pruvihee renowned for the finest and largest 
rein-deer of all Russia : there ^re two males and 
t|vo females; Two females 'and a male cam<i 
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from Sweden, whicA were hardly larger than onr 
fallow deer, that is to say, the females ; for the 

male died on its passage * 

What is very remarkable, but not mentioned, 
however, by any naturalist is, that the fawns of the 
rein-deer are born with studds, and, when fifteen 
days old, have little rudiments an inch long, which 
shoot into horns soon after those of their mother. 

The fawns of the Russian rein-deer have 

horns a foot long, and es^ch head has three ant- 
lers, while those of Sweden have the first horns 
shorter, and separated at 1116 end into two ant- 
lers. The figure of the Greenland fallow deer, 
bv Edwards, seemed to me to be that of a fawn 
of three months. It is singular that the females, 
which were pregnant when they arrived, and 
which, for the three years since they came from 
Schwedt, have brought forth a fawn each year, 
have produced only females ; therefore 1 cannot 
say if the male fawn.s bear horns longer and more 
loaded with antlers than the females, but we 
may presume as much w'heu we consider the 
great difi’erence between the horn of the male 
and that of the female. 'I'he fawns arc born in 
the months of June and July, without their pro- 
per livery, ; they are brown, deeper on the back, 
and redder at the feet, the neck, and the belly ; 
hov/ever, this colour darkens every day ; and, 
at the end of six weeks, the back, shoulders, 
sides, beneath the neck, forehead, and nose, are 
of a gray black ; the rest is yellowish, 'and the 
feet tawny. I have said that the fawns shoot 
their antlers soon after their mother: that bap*' 
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pens ill Ihe month of NoveixAier, and at that timo 
tiie rut cotitmences. 

“ The male reiu-dcer pursue the females l<wag 
before they can enjoy tliem. These Russian te- 
imdes came in season fifteen days before those of 
Sweden : there was even a female of the Russian 
fawns, which, although scarcely five months old, 
took the male in November, and had a fawn the 
following year, as large as the otlTers. This proves 
that the parts of geiioratiou in the rein-doer are 
unfolded sooner than in any other animal of its 
size : perhaps, also, the greater heat of our cli- 
mate, and the abundance of food they enjoy, 
hastens the growth of these roiu-deer. How- 
ever, do not the horns which the female rein- 
deer bear at the age of five months, indicate a 
superal)uudancc of organic molecules, which 
may cause a mure prompt unfolding of the parts 
of generation ? The male fawns may also be. in 
a state to engender at the same age. The male 
rein-deer that 1 observed, behaved, during the rut, 
more like . a fallow deer than a stag. £u ap- 
proaching the female, he caressed her with 
his tongue, tossed up his head, and brayed like 
the fallow deer, bat with a weakef, though 
harsher, voice. He, at the same time, pulled out 
his iiiick Ups, and, in. Expelling the air, made 
tliem quiver against the gumsj then he stooped 
his hind-legs, and 1 supposed tliat he would then 
cover the female, yvhp seemed also to be wait- 
ing fcf him ; hut, instead of that, he emitted a 
great quantity of seminal iluid without stirring; 
after which, h^was for soqpe minutes as if he had 
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lost thi^ttse of his hiild legs, and walked with dlf«^ 
ficulty. I never saw them cover in the day time* 
but always at night. They took- it slowly, and 
not flying, like the stags and fallow deer, as I 
have often observed in my park and woods, leap* 
ing on the does while running, stopping them, 
and sometimes squeezing them so roughly, that 
their false hoofs have been driven through the 
skin, and bathed their sides in blood. The rut 
begins in the middle of October, and it ends at 
the end of November. The male reins during 
this time have an extremely'strong goatish smell. 
We have tried ineflectually to make the rein* 
deer cover does, or fallow deer. The first rein 
which came from Schwedt, was for several years 
without females, and, as -it appeared to feel the 
impressions of heat, we enclosed her with two 
does and a fallow deer in a park, but he did not 
go near them. The following year we presented 
cows to him, but be constantly refused them, 
though he attacked women ; and the more he ad* 
vanced in age, the more furious he became, 
during the rutting time. He not only gave 
violent blows with his horns, bnt struck most 
dangerously with his fore>feet. 1 remember 
that one day, the rein-deer left the town of 
Schwedt, and was walking in the fields, when 
he was attacked by a butcher’s dog} but, with- 
out taking to flight, he reared up, and gave 
the dog such a violent blow with his fore-feet, 
that he knocked him down on the spot: he had 
no antlers at that time. The antlers fall front 
the males towards Christmas, and at the begin- 
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ntng of the year, according to their age« and 
they are renewed by the month of August. The 
females, on the contrary, shed in May, and are 
refitted in October; their antlers are therefore 
completely renewed at the end of five months, 
instead of eightj as in the males : the males also, 
DKMre than five years old, h^/e the antlers of a 
prodigious length; the sur-antlers have large 
grasps, as well as high heads, but theyare of aless 
size, and more brittle tjian those of the stag or fal> 
low deer. It is perhaps also to guard them the more 
when soft, that Natnre has covered them with a 
much thicker skin than in the stag, for the 
new horn of the rein-deer is much thicker 
than that« of the stag, and yet, when it 
shoots, the heads are much thinner. The rein- 
deer does not wound with his antlers like the stag, 
but strikes up and down with the palm of the 
horns, as Gaston Phaebus has previously Well ob- 
served, in his description of the rangier ^ p. 97 of 

the Venerie de Dufouilloux All who 

have given the history of the rein-deer, pretend 
that the milk drawn from the females will not 
yield butter. I think that depends on the food, 
or the manner of treating the milk. • I caused 
three reins to be milked at Schwedt, and found the 
milk excellent, having the taste of nuts. I took 
it with me in a bottle for a fclish, and was very 
much surprised to find on my arrival, that the 
shaking of my voiture^ during the three hours' 
journe^ between Schwedt and ftiy chateau, had 
changed the milk into butter. It was as white 
as that of the slieep, and of an admirable taste. 
I think, then, from this experiment, that I can 
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assert that the milk Jf the rein-deer will yield very- 
good batter, if it be first beat after being drawn ; 
for mine was only from the pure cream. They 
say, in Sweden, that the milk of the rein-deer 
has a rank and disagreeable flavour; I have 
proved the contrary, but the Swedish pasture is very 
inferior to that of G;ermany. Here the rein-deer 
feed on pastures of clovei-, and are nourished with 
barley, for they constantly refuse oals; it is hut 
rarely that they give then^ the licficn rang/ferimts, 
a small quantity of whioh grows in our vt'oods, 
and they eat it voraciously. I have remarked 
that the crackling the rein-deer make in walking, 
is caused only by the edges of the hoofs which 
strike, and by the ergots, (false hool^) knocking 
against the hoofs. Wc may be easily convinced 
of this by putting a line betw'een the edges of 
the hoofs, and by securing the false hoofs also; 
then all the cracking ceases. 1 thought, like 
every body else, that this cracking was formed 
between the fetlock and the knee; although 
that appeared to me hardly possible; but a tame 
stag which 1 had in my park made a similar 
cracking, when it followed me on the mossy 
ground, or the gravel, but duller; and 1 very dis- 
tinctly saw, on a near inspection, that it was 
the edges of the hoofs, which, in clacking one 
against the other, made the noise. By repeating 
this observation on the rein-deer, 1 am convinced 
that it is the same with Ahem. 1 also remarked 
that, without walking, they made the saine^raok^ 
ing when tliey were surprised, or alarmed, by 
being suddenly touched, but that is occasioned 
by their constantly keeping their hoofs distantly 
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Gcparatcd when they stand lipright; and. that, as 
soon as they are alarmed, or raise tlieir foot to 
walk, they suddenly 'join the edges of the hoof 
and crackle. Finally, it is a very renaarkable 
circumstance for a naturalist, that these rein-deer 
are preserved and multiply in a country where 
the temperature of the climate is much 'gentler 
than in their own : in a country, where snow is 
not common, and the winters much less rigor- 
ous; while they have |>r6viously in vain attempted, 
since the sixteenth century, to naturalize them ia 
Germany, though there the -climate is harsher, 
and the winters more severe. Frederick the First, 
king of Prussia, received some from Sweden, which 
died some^mOnths after their arrival ; and yet, at 
that time, they had in Pomerania, and in the 
Marche, as well as in the environs of Berlin, 
many more marshes and woods, and it was there- 
fore much colder than at present. It is now five 
years that these rein-deer have subsisted at 
Schwedt, and being in the nei.ghbourhood of this 
little town, and his royal highness allowing me 
to come often, 1 have had frequent opportunities 
to observe and study them, and all I liave had the 
honour to tell you on th*e subject, is Uie fruit of 
repeated observations.” 
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Extract of a Letter from the Chevalier de Buffon^ 
to the Count de Buffon.’ 

Lille, May 30th, 1785. 

** Three rcin*deer^have arrived herej natnely, 
a male, aged six years, a female, aged three 
years, and a young female, one year old. The 
keeper, who shows them for money, asserts that 
be purchased them of a colony of Laplanders, 
called in Swedish Deger Forth Capel, in the 
province of WertuboUo, ninety miles (270 French 
leagues) from Stockholm^ and eight miles (twenty- 
four leagues) from Umax they were ^landed at 
Lubec last November. These three pretty ani- 
mals kre very familiar ; the young one, especially, 
plays like a dog with those who caress it; they 
are fat, very lively, and very healthy. 

** I have, with the book in my hand, com!- 
pared these rein-deer with your description ; it is 
'perfect in all points. The male has an antler 
covered with down, like the young horn of the 
stag. This antler is very hot to the touch, each 
branch is .seventeen inches long, from its origin 
to the end, where we begin to perceive two 
branches, which form a rounds and not pointed 
head, like those of the stag. These two branches 
separate and curve forward, in the 
shape which 1 have represented 
them ; they are uniform, and of the 
^nest growth ; the two branches near the bead 
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grow forwards; as they approach the nose of the 
animal, they become large and flat, with six antlets, 
the whole imitating the shape of a hand with six 
separate figures, and the rest of the horn produces 
many branches, almost all of which grow forwards, 
as well as I am able to judge from a very bad 
drawing which the master of the rein-deer gave 
me of the last antler which he sold in Germany. 
This horn was four feet high, aSd weighed seven- 
teen pounds. The end of each branch is termi- 
nated by large pallets, bearing antlets like those 
near the head. The regularity and fine growth 
of the antler I saw, announced it to be superb. 

“ They eat hay, of which they choose the 
seed stalks ; wild chicory, fruits, and rye bread, are 
their food, which they prefer to every other. 
When they wish td drink, they put a foot into 
the pail, and try to disturb the water, by stirring it : 
all three of them have the same habit, and al- 
most always leave their foot in the pail when 
they drink. 

The female has two prominences, which indi- 
cate the birth of a new horn ; the young one has 
the same: 1 have seen the antler of the female of 
the last year: it is not Ibrgerthan tl\phornof a 
roe-deer ; it is twisted, knotty, and each branch, is 
of a very irregular shapd. - 

** 1 have observed all the characters that you de? 
scribe; the cracking of the hoofs when they 
walk, and particularly after rest; the long and 
whitish hair under the neck ; their shape, which 
partakes of the ox and thestag ; the head similar to 
that of the ox^ as well as the eyes: the tail very 
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short, and resembling t^at of the stag; thisrein-deef 
had neither the movements nor weight of the ox, 
nor the lightness of the stag ; but it had all the 
vivacity of this last, tempered by its* form, which 
is not so light. 1 have seen them ruminate: 
they fall on their knees to lie down: They are 
afraid of dogs : they fly from them, trying to 
strike them with their fore-feet. Their hair is 
tawny brown, the tawny declines to whitish 
tinder the belly, on both sides of the neck, and 
behind the crupper. 

“ Beneath tlie interior single of each eye, 
we remarked a longitudinal opening, which 
would easily admit a quill : it is doubtless the 
larmier of these animals. 

** The two spurs on each hind-leg arc thick, 
and long enough for the * pointed horn with 
which they are armed to drag on the ground 
when the animal walks: these spurs separate 
in this position ; and the animal always marks 
four points in walking, of which the two be- 
hind enter four or five lines into the sand. This 
eonformation may be very useful to them when 
travelling on the snow. 

“ The male is five feet six inches long, from 
the end of the muz;:le to the origin of the tail ; 
and three feet four inches high, from the sole of 
the foot to the withers. 

** The female four feet six inches long, and 
three feet high. 

“ The young one, four feet one inch 4ong, 
and two feet seven inches high: it grew vi* 
sibly. ' 
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** They have six small cutting teeth, of the 
finest enamel, anti very regular, at the anterior 
end of the lower jaw : five grinders on each side 
at the bottom of the mouth : there is the space 
of four fingers between the grinders and cutting 
teetli of each side, which is empty. • The upper 
jaw has the same; and only five grinders on 
each side, as at the bottom of the mouth, but 
there are no cutting teeth. The rutting season 
is the same as tliat of the stag: the female 
was covered in the preceding November four 
leagues from Upsal. • 

“ These rcma'^ks are long, and perhaps much 
too determined about animals which you know 
better than ^ne, wilhoul having seen them; but 
as none have apjjeared alive in France till now, 
I thought that my’ ob.servations might prove 
agreeable to you,” &c. 
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THE WILD GOAT*, THE CHA- 
MOIS GOATf, AND OTHER 
GOATS. 


THE Greeks, it is probable, were acquainted 
with the wild and chamois goats. But they 
have neither pointed out these animals by 

* CAPRA. 

CHARACnSR GSNERlCUSi 

Cornua concava, sursum versa, erecta, comprassa, 
scabra. 

Dentes primores inferiores octa. 

Laniarii nulH. 

Mentum barbatum. 

CHARACTER SPKC1FICU8< • 

Capra Irex.-**>C. cornibua supra nodosis in dorsum 
reclinatis, gula barbata. — Linn. S^si. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 196. 

Capra cornibus lunatis rotundatis, supra nodosis, in dorsum 
reclinatis.— »JSrjr/a&. Mamm, p. 261. 

Ibex alpium sibiricarum . — Pallas ^c. Zool. xi. p. 31^ 
pi. S. 

Ibex.— P/tfi. Hist. Nat. viih c. 53.-— 
p. 331. — Aldr. Bisulc. p. 730, fig. 7 32.— -•/bun. Snodr. p. 
75>pl. 23 — ^28.-— Pay# Quadr. p. 77- 
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particular denominations, nor by characters so 
precise, as to enable us to distinguish them. 
They have denominated them- in general, ivi/d 

if 

Steinbocic. — Gffsn Tkferb. p. 148, cum fig. mediocr. — » 
Kn^rr, Delic. ii. pi. K 5, fig. *2. comu. 

Ibex. Steinbouk. — Mm Lever. No. 3, p. lOO, pi. 2. 

Le BouaiiETiN. — Buff. Hist. Nut. par Sonn. xxx. p. 
201, pi. 9. 

Ibex. — Penn. Hist. Suadr. i. p. 55. — Beta, iduadt. 
p. 7(i. — Shaw's (Jen. Zool. ii. p. 364, pi. 198. ► 

HABITAT 

in alpibus Penniiiis. Italicis, Stbiricis, Kamtschaticis, &Cs 
ulini vX ill Helvetia, ubi hodie Vix occurrit. Amat prmrapta 
lnac'c«;ssa. IF. 

The wild ^lat has larc^e knotted horns, reclining back-» 
ward, and a very stna!! head. On ihe chin of the male there 
is a du.^ky boanl : the rest of the hair is tawny, mixed with 
ash ctiluur. The females are less, and have smaller horns, 
mure like those of the common she-goat, and have few knobs 
on the upper surface. They bring one young, seldom two, 
at a time. — Pennant's Synops. qf idurtd. p. 13. 

In French, Boiujuetin, Bone estain, Boucestein; that is, 
rock-^oatf stein denoting rock in the Teutonic language; in 
Latin, lb€x\ in German and Sivis.s, Steinbock. 

t Cli.\llACrBR SPECIFICUSj. 

Antilope Rcpicaprra. A. cornibus erectfs teretibus 
Ifcvigatis, apice retrorsum iincinatis.'— Lmn. Sysi. Nat. Chnel. 
i. p. 182. — Schreb. v. pi. 279. 

Antilope (rupicapra) cornibus erectis uncinatis, corpore 
supra ferruginco. — JErxleb. JMamm. p. 268. 

t The chanioi.s, though belonging to another genus, is 
here c' .scribed as a goat, in conformity to the opinion of 
Buiiun. The .generic character will, be found at the. head 
of the Antelope. * IF. 

VOL. VIII. F 
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goats*. They perhaps regarded these animals 
as of the same species with the domestic kind 

Hircus (rupicapra) cornibos teretibus e^cctia rugosiat ad 
apiceni laeyibus et uncinatis* — Brim, Kegn, An, p. 66. 

Rupicapra. — Plin, Iliat, Nat. viii. c. 53j ix. c. 37.-— 
Gem, Shtadr, p. 321 j fig. p. 319. — Aldrov, Bhulc. p. 725. 
figa p. 727. Rays ituadr. p. 73. 

Gems. — Gesn, Thierb, p. ]40> cum* fig. supcrlore mala^ 
inferiore med iocri. 

Eine Gbmbse. — Ridinger, pi. 12, fig. bona. 

Lb Chamois. — Buff, Hist, Ntt, par Sonn. xxx. p. 201, 
pi. 9. 

Chamois. — Penn, Mist, ^uadr.'i. p. 72. — Bew. Suadr, 
p. 7l,~Sbavys Gen. ZogI. li. p. 361. 

HABITAT 

in alpibus Hciveticis, Rhccticis prseciqiie^ ‘Italicis, Uc, 
Summis inaccessis gregaria. IV, 

The chamois goat has slender, black, upright horns, 
hooked at the end. Behind each ear there is a large orifice 
in the skin. The forehead is white, and along the cheeks 
there is a dusky bar. The rest of the body is of a deep brown 
colour. The tail is short ; the hoofs are long and much di- 
Tided. — Pennant^s Synops. of ^luad. p. 17. 

In Latin, Rupicapra i in Italian, Camuza; in German, 
Gemss ; in old French, Ysard, YsaHus, Sarris. 

Chamois, Cemns, Ysard ; Obs. de Beloii, p. 54. Belon pre- 
tends that the French name Chamois conies frorn the Greek 
Cesnas of i^ian^ but he is not certain that Cenias, or rather 
Kemas, denott^d the Chamois ; see Menu pour servir d VHistm 
des Animaux, part i. p. 205. 

* Rupicapras inter capras sylvestres adnumerare libet, 
quoniam hoc nomeii apud solum Plinium Ifjgimus, et apud 
Graecos simpliciter fera copra dicuntur, ut conjicio : nam et 
magnltudin'e et figura turn cornoum turn figura corfijiris ad 
Tillaticas proxime accedunt — Gesner, Hist. fHuad, p. 292* 

f. Caprse quas alimiis a capris ferissunt ortee a queis prop- 
ter Italiam, Capraria rnstfla ^t nominata. — Varro, 
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having never bestowed on them proper rntmes^ 
as they have done to every other species of qua- 
druped. Our modern naturalists^ on the com 
trary, have considered the wild and the chamois 
goats as two distinct species, and both different 
from the common goat. There are facts and 
arguments in favoof of both opinions^ of which 
we shall only give a detail, till.we learn from 
experience whether these animals can intermix 
together, and produce fertile individuals ; as this 
circumstance alone can determine the ques- 
tion. 

The male wild goat differs from the chamois 
in the length, thickness, and figure of his horns. 
II is body is Also larger, and he is more vigorous 
and strong. The horns of the female wild goat 
are smaller than those of the male, and have a 
great resemblance to those of the chamois** 
Besides, the manners and dispositions of these 
two animals are the same, and they inhabit the 
same climate; only the wild goat, being stron- 
ger and more agile, goes to the summits of the 
highest mountains, while the chamois never rises 
higher than the second stage f. But neither of 
them .are found in the plains. Both df them 
clear roads in the snow, anci leap from one pre- 

* Fttmina in hoc genere mare suo minor est, minuMjan 
fuwa, major CapriSTillatica, Ropicapre non adeo dinimilis: 
Gomna ei parva, et eaquoque Rnpicaprs aut vulgarii caprw 
cornibus fqre similia. — Aptiii Oetner, p, 305. 

t Rapes montiom colnnt Rnpicaprae, non snmmas tamen nt 
neqne tam alte longe saliunt*; descendant alquendo 

a(J inferiora Alpinm jaga. — Oemur, Hist. p. S 92 . 

F % 
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cipice to another. Both are covered with a 
firm soiid skin, and clothed^ in winter, with a 
double far, the external hair being coarse, and the 
interna) finer and more bushy *. Both of them 
have a black band on the back, and tails of nearly 
an equal size. The number of external resem- 
blances is so great, and the conformity of the in- 
ternal parts is so complete, that we should be in- 
duced to conclude, tl>at these two animals are not 
only simple, but permanent varieties of the same 
species. Besides, the wild, as well as the chamois 
goats f, when taken yoting, and reared along 

* TbB chamois goat has longer legs than the domestic 
kind ; but his hair is shorter. That which covers the belly’ 
and thighs is the longest, and exceeds not four inches and a 
half. On the back and flanks the hair is of two kinds ; for, 
as in the beaver, beside the long external hair, there is a very 
short fine hair, concealed round the roots of the longer kind.- 
The bead, the belivi and the legs, were covered with coarse 
hair only. — Afe/n. pour servir d Pllist, des Animaux, part i. 
p. 203. 

f The inhabitants of the island of Crete might take the 
young of the bouc-estain (of which there are great numbers)- 
wandering in the mountains, and feed and tame them along 
with the domestic kind, .... They are covered with yellow 
hair. When old, they become gray, and a ‘black line runs 
along the spine of the back. We have some of them in the 
mountains ef France, and c)iiefly in places full of precipices^ 
and of difficult access. . . . The bouc-estain leaps from one 
rock to another, at the distance of six fathoms. An exertion 
almost incredible to those who have not sotfo it. — Observ. dc 
Belon, p. 1 4. Audio Rupicapras aliquando cicurari. — Gesn^r, 
de 2uad. p. 292. Vaslesii ibicem in prima setatc captam om- 
nino cicurari, et cum villaticis* capris ad pascua ire'^c redire, 
aiunt; progressu tamen secatis feruiii ingenium 11041 prorsiia 
exuere. — SfUmpfius opnd Gemer, Sluad. p. 30.>. 
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with the domestic kind, are easily tamed, assume 
the same manners, go in flocks, return to the 
same fold, and probably couple and produce to- 
gether. I acknowledge, however, that this last 
iact, which is the most important of all, and 
would alone decide the question, is by no means 
established. We Ijave never been able, with cer- 
tainty, to learn whether the wild and cliamois 
goats produce with the common kind *. We 
only suspect this to be ^he case. In this respect, 
we agree with the ancients; and, besides, our 
conjecture seems to be founded on strong ana- 
logies, which are seldom contradicted by expe- 
rience. 

Let us, however, consider the opposite argu- 
ments. The wild and chamois goats both sub- 
sist in the state of nature, and yet they always 
remain distinct. The chamois sometimes min- 
gles spontaneously with the flocks of the do- 


'* In the compilation of natural hfistory made hy Messrs. 
Arnault de Nobleville and Salerne, it is said (tom. iv. p. SG-t), 
that, the chamois goats sre in season during almost the whole 
month of September; that the female goes with young nine 
months; and that they generally briug forth ii^June. If 
these facts were true, they would demonstrate that tlte cha- 
mois is not the same species wi^i the goat, which goes with 
young about six months only: but 1 think they are suspi- 
cious, if not false. The hunters, as appears from the pas- 
sages already quMed, assure us, on the ctuitrary, that the.cha- 
mois and wild goats do not come in season till the month of 
November; and that the females bring forth in May. 'liins 
the tioie of gestation, instead of being extended to nine 
months, should be reduced to near fiee, as in the domestic 
goat, tint tltis mat Kg must be decided by experience atone. 
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mestic kind * ; but the wild goat never associates 
■with them, unless when tamed. The male wild 
goat and the common he-g^at have very long 
beards, and the chamois has none. The horns of 
the male and female chamois are small ; those of 
the wild he-goat are so large and so long f, that 
we could hardly imagine they belonged to an 
animal of his size. The chamois seenis to differ 
from the wild goat and the common he>goat, by 
the direction of his hornr., which incline a little 
forward in their inferior part, and bend back- 
ward at the point like a hook. But, as we re- 
marked in the history of the ox and sheep, 
the horns of domestic animals, as well as those 
of wild animals living in different climates, vary 
prodigiAisly. The horns of our female goat 
are not entirely similar to those of the male. 
The horns of the male wild goat are not very 
diffeent fhom those of our he-goat : and, as the 
female wild goat approaches the domestic kind. 


* Ropicaprae aliquando accedupt usque ad greges capra- 
ram cicuruiu quos non refugiunt, quod non faciunt ibices.— 
Gem. Ilitt. Simdr. p. 292. 

-j- Ibex.egregium ut et corpulentum animal, species fere 
cervina minus tamen, croribus quidem gracilibus et capite 
parvo cerviAn expriroit. Pulcbros et splendidos oculos habet. 
Color pelHs fuscus est. Uiigulte bisnlcae et acutte ut in ru- 
picapris; cornua magiii ponderis ei reclinantur ad dorsnm, 
aspera et nodosa, eoque magis quo grandior setas processerit ; 
augentnr enini quotannis donee jam vetnlis tandem nodi cir- 
citer viginti increverint. Bins cornua ultimi increqaenti ad 
pondos sedecim out octodecim^ibrarum acoedunt. . . ?*lbex 
saliendo mpicapran) longe superat ; hoc tantum valet ut nisi 
qui viderit viz credaU— S(Mi>q>^us upud Gem. p. 305. 
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aod even the chamois^ in size, and in the small- 
ness. of its horns, may we not conclude, that the 
males of the wild, chamois, and domestic goats, 
are only one species of animal, in which the , 
nature of the females is constant and similar 
among themselves, but that the males are subject 
to considerable variations ? . In this point of 
view, which is not, perhaps, removed so far from 
nature as may be imagined, the wild goat would 
be the original mal^ stock, and the chamois 
would lie the female *. 1 say, that this point of 
view is not imaginary, since we can prove from 
experience, that there are animals in nature, in 
which the female can equally serve males of 
different sQecies, and produce from them both. 
The sheep produces with the he-goat as* well as 
with the ram, and always brings forth lambs 
which are individuals of its own species. The 
ram, on the contrary, produces not with the rrhe- 
goat. The sheep, therefore, may be regarded as 
a female common to tWo different males ; and, 
consequently, she constitutes a species inde- 
pendent of the male. The same thing will hap« 
pen to the wild goat. The female alone repre- 
sents the primitive speciesj because her* nature is 

• 

^ The want of a beard in the chamois is a female charac- 
tefj, which ought to be added to the others. The male cha* 
mois appears, as well as the feuiaWs to participate of the fe* 
minine qualities of the she-goat. Thus it may be presumed, 
that the domestic he-goat would engender with the female 
char;Jis ; and that, on the contrary, the male chamois could 
not engender with the female domestic goat. Time will ve-^ 
rify or destroy this conjecture^ 
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constant The males, on the contrary, vary; 
and it is extremely probable, tha* the domestic 
she-goat, which may be considered as the same 
female as those of the wild and chamois kinds, 
would produce equally with these three different 
males, which alone admit of varieties in species; 
and, consequently, tliongh they seem to change 
the unity, alter not the identity of the species. 

These, as well as all other possible relations, 
must necessarily exist in^ Nature. It even ap- 
pears, that the females contribute more to the 
support of the species than the males; for, 
though both concur in the first formation of the 
fcBtus, the female, who afterwards furnishes 
every thing necessary to its growth^ and nutri- 
tion, modifies and assimilates it more to her own 
nature, and must, therefore, greatly efface the 
impression of the parts derived frdm the male. 
Thus, if we want to form a distinct judgment of 
a species, we ought to examine the females. 
The male bestows one half of the animated sub- 
stance; the female gives an equal portion, and 
furnishes, besides, all the matter neces.sary for 
the developement of tlie form. A beautiful wo- 
man seldpm tails to produce beautiful children. 
The offspring of a beautiful man with an ugly 
woman are generally htill more ugly *, 

Hence, even in the same species, there may 
sometimes be two races, the one masculine and 
the other feminine, whi9h, by both subsisting 

* Daily experience will contradict this assertion : it'S».not. 
at all nneommoa for handsome women to have-plain children, 
and the contrary. ' W, 
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aud perpetua^ng their distinctive characters, ap> 
pear to constitute two different species j and 
this seems to be the case, when it is almost im- 
possible to fix the limits between what natural- 
ists term species and variety. Let us suppose, 
for example, that some sheep vyere always served 
with he-goats, and others with rams ; after a cer- 
tain number of generations, a race would be esta- 
blished among tlie species of shSep, which would 
partake greatly of the nattire of the goat, and 
would afierwards perpetuate its own kind; for, 
though the first nrmluce of the he-goat would 
be little removed from the mother’s species, and 
would be a lamb, and not a kid ; yet this lamb is 
already covered with hair, and possesses some 
other characters of the father. Let these several 
mongrels be afterwards served with a he-goat; 
the produce in this second generation will make 
a nearer approach to the species of the father, 
and still nearer in the third, &c. In this manner, 
the foreign characters will soon overbalance the 
natural ones ; and tliis fictitious race might sup- 
port itself, and form a variety in the species, the 
origin of whicii it would be difficult to trace. 
Now, what might arise from the influegee of one 
species on another, may- be.prodnced with greater 
ease in tlie same species? If vigorous'females be 
constantly served with feeble males, in process of 
time a feminine race will be established; and, 
if very strong niales ,are appropriated to fe- 
ni^s of inferior strength lud vigour, a masculine 
race will be the rcMdl, o diflerent in appearance 
from the first, that we could not assign to them a 
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common origin, and, of course wonld regard 
them as two distinct species. 

To these general reflections, we shall add some 
particular facts. We are assured by Linnmus*, 
that he saw in Holland two animals of the goat 
kind, of which the one hod very short, thick 
horns, lying almosjt flat on the skull ; the horns 
of the other were erect, and bended backward 
at the points, and its hair was short. These ani- 
mals, though they secmc^ to be more remote in 
species than the chamois and common goat, 
failed not to produce together; which demon- 

* Capra cornlbus depressis^ incurvis« minimis, cranio in« 
cumbentibus, gula barbata. Magnitudo h»di bird: pili 
longij penduli; cornua lunata, crassa, vix digituni longa, era* 
iiio adpressa ut fere cutem perforent : habitat in America. 
Linnseus, 1 suspect, has not been properly informed with re- 
gard to the country of this animal, and I believe it to be a na- 
tive of Africa. My reasons are, 1. That no author men- 
tions this species of goat, nor even the common goat, as being 
ever found in America; 2. That all travellers, on the contrary, 
agree in assuring us, that there are three kinds of goats in 
Africa, a large, a middle, and a small kind ; 3. That we have 
seen an animal, which we received under the name of the 
4Mcan buck, and of which we have given a figure, that re- 
sembled so^inuch Linnmus’s description of the cdpra comibu9 
dcpressis, &c., that we considered it to be the very same ani- 
mal. For these reasons, wc^ are entitled to affirm, that this 
small goat is an original native of Africa, and not of Ame- 
rica. 

Capra cornibus erectis, apice recurvis. Magnitudo hmdi 
hire! unius atini. Pili brsves, cervini. Cornua vix dij^ituin 
longa, antrorsum recurvata apice : hscc cum prmcedeoti coi- 
bat, et pullum non diu superstitem in vivario ClifibrtianVfiro- , 
ducebat. Facies utriusque adeo aliena, ut vix speciem ean^ 
dem at diversisslmam, argueret — Linn. Sj/sL NaU p«96. 
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Btrates that these differences in the flgnre of the 
horns, and length of the hair, are not essential 
and speciBc characters ; for, as the animals prO' 
duced together, they must be regarded as be* 
longing to the same species. From this exam* 
pie, it may be concluded, that the chamois and 
our goat, whose principal .differences lie in the 
form of the horns and the leng^ of the hair, are 
probably the same species. 

In the Royal CabUiet, there is the skeleton of 
an animal, which was sent under the name of 
capricorne. In the' form of the body and pro* 
portions of the bones, it has a perfect resem* 
blance to the domestic he-goat ; and the figure 
of the under jaw is the same with that of the 
wild goat. But it differs from both in the horns : 
those of the wild goat have prominent tubercles 
or knobs, and two longitudinal ridges, between 
which there is a well marked anterior face: 
those of the common he*goat have* but one 
ridge, and no tubercles. The horns of the ca* 
pricorne have but one ridge, and no anterior 
face: though they want tubercles, they have 
rugosities which are larger than those of the 
he*goat. These differences seem to indicate an 
intermediate race between the wild and the do* 
mestic goat. Besides, the horns of the capri* 
come are short and crooked at the point, like 
tho$e of the chamois; and, at the same time, 
they are compressed, and have rings; hence 
tlipy partake at once of the he-goat, the wild 
goat, and the chamois goat. 
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Mr. Brown*, in bis History of Jamaica, in^ 
forms us, that there are in that island, 1. the 
common domestic goat of Europe ; il. the cha- 
mois; 3. the wild goat. He assures us, that 
none of these animals are natives of America, 
but have been transported from Europe; tliat, 
like the sheep, they have degenerated and be- 
come smaller in this new country; that the 
wool of the sheep is changed into hair as coarse 

* Capra I. cornibus carinatis arcuatls. — Linn, Nat, 

The nanny goat. 

Capra 11. cornibus eroctis uiicinatis, pedibus ionprioribua. 

Capra cornibus erectis uncinatis. — Linn, Syst. Nat, The 
rupi goat 

Neither of these are natives of Jamaica; but the latter is 
ollen imported thither from the Main and Rubee island ; and 
the other from many parts of Europe. The milk of these ani* 
laals is very pleasant in all those warm countries ; for it loses 
that rancid laste« which it naturally has in Europe. A kid is 
generally thought as good, if not better, than a lamb, and is 
frequently sfrved up at the tables of all ranks. 

Capra III. comibus tiodosis in dorsum reclinatis. — Linn, 
(Syst, Nat The bastard ibex. 

This species seems to be a bastard sort of the ibex goat ; it 
is the most common kind in Jamaica, and esteemed the best 
by most people. It was first introduced there by the Spa- 
niards, and seems now naturalized in these parts. * 

Ovis i. cornibus compressis lunatis. — Linn, Syst, Nat, 
The sheep. uThese animals l]ave doubtless been bred in Ja- 
maica ever since the time of the Spaniards, and thrive well in 
ev^ry quarter of tlus island; but they arc generally very 
small. A sheep carried from a cold climate to any of those 
sultry regions, soon alters its appearance; for, in a year or 
two, instead of wool, it acquires a coat of hair like a goat. 
•^The Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, hy PhSsick 
Jiroivn, M, D. chap. v. sect. 4-. 
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as that of the goat ; that the wild goat seems ta 
be a bastard race, &c. Hence we are led to 
believe, that the small goat, with erect horns, 
and crooked at the points, which Linnmus saw 
in Holland, and was said to have come from 
America, is the chamois of Jamaica, that is, the 
European chamois degenerated and diminished 
by the climate of America; and that the wild 
goat of Jamaica, called the bastard wild gofit 
by Mr. Brown, is ouf capricorne, which seems 
to be nothing else than the wild goat degenerated 
by the influence of climate. 

M. Daubenton, after scrupulously e^famining 
the relations of the chamois to the he-goat and 
ram, says, an general, that it has a greater resem- 
blance to the he-goat than to the ram. Next 
to the horns, the chief differences are found in 
the figure and size of the front, which is less ele- 
vated and shorter, and the form of the nose, 
which is more contracted in the chamois than in 
the he-goat ; so that, in these two articles, the 
chamois resembles the ram more than the he- 
goat. But, by supposing, what is extremely 
probable, tliat tlic chamois is a constant variety 
of the species of the he-goat, as the buH-dog and 
greyhound are constai>|; varieties in the dog 
kind, we will perceive that these differences in 
the size of the front and the position of the nose, 
are not nearly so great in the chamois, when 
.compared with the he-goat, as in the bull-dog 
aej greylioitnd, which, however, produce toge- 
ther, and certainly belong to the same sjiecies. 
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Besides, as the chamois resembles the he*goat iti 
a greater number of characters than the ram, if 
he constituted a particular species, it must ne« 
ccssarily be an intermediate one between the he- 
goat and the ram. Now, we have seen, that the 
he-goat and ewe produce together: the cha- 
mois, therefore, which is an intermediate species 
between the two^ and, at the same time, has 
a greater number of resemblances to the he-goat 
than to the ram, ought to produce with the she- 
goat, and, consequently, should be regarded as 
only a constant variety of this species. 

Hence, as the chamois was transported into 
America, where it has become smaller, and pro- 
duces with the small she-goat of Africa, it is 
more than probable that he would also produce 
with our she-goats. The chamois, therefore, 
is only a constant variety in the goat kind, 
like the bnll-dog in the species of the dog. On 
the other hand, the wild goat is unquestionably 
the primitive goat in a state of nature, and is, 
with regard to the domestic goats, what the 
mouflon is to the sheep. The wild he-goat 
perfectly resembles the domestic he-goat in 
figure, sti^cture, habits, aiid dispositions; and 
there are only two slight external differences 
between them. The horns of the wild he-goat 
are larger than those of the common he-goat. 
The former have two iongitndinal ridges, and 
the latter but one. They have also large trans- 
verse protuberant rings, which mark the yeai<a«pf 
their growth ; whilst those of the domestic he- 
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goat have only a kind of transverse strias or fur> 
rows. The figure of their bodies is precisely 
the same. Their internal structure is likewise 
perfectly similar, with the exception of the 
spleen, which is oval in the wild he-goat, and 
approaches nearer to the spleen of the roebuck 
or stag, than to that of the he-goat or ram. 
This difference may proceed from the violent 
exercise of the animal. The w*dd he-goat runs 
as swiftly as the stag,^and leaps more nimbly 
than the roebuck. His spleen, therefore, should 
resemble that of the* swiftest running animals. 
Hence this slight difference depends more upon 
habit than nature; and it is probable, that, if 
our domestip he-goat should become wild, and 
were obliged to run and leap like the wild, he- 
goat, his spleen would soon assume the figure 
most conformable to this exercise. With re- 
gard to the difference of his horns, though very 
conspicuous, they fail not to resemble those of 
the domestic he-goat more than those of any 
other animal. Thus the wild and common he- 
goat approach nearer each other, even in the 
form of their horns, than any other animal ; and, 
as their resemblance is com*p1ete in every other 
article, we should conclude, that, notwjthstand- 
ing this slight and solitary difference, they are 
both animals of the same species. 

The wild, the chamois, and the domestic goat 
must, therefore, be comtidered as the same spe- 
cies, the males of which have undergone greater 
variations than the females : 1 find, at the s^e 
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time, in the domestic kind, secondary varie- 
ties, which are the less equivocal, because they 
belong equally to the males and females. We 
have seen that the goat of Angora*, though very 
different from ours in the hairs and horns, is ne- 
vertheless oflhe same species j-. The same thing 
maybe said of the Juda goat, which Linna[^us 
has properly considered as a variety of the do- 
mestic species J This goat, which is common in 
Guinea §, Angola, and otl^xer parts of Africa, may 


* See vol. iv. p. .‘305. 

f Capra Angorensis. C. pi I is 1oiigis.siniis crispis toto cor- 
pore vestita. — Limu Syst. Nat, GmcL i. p. 194. 

Capra, vafietas angorensis. — Erxleb, 

This variety, says Pennant, is confined to very narrow 
bounds; inhabiting only the tract that surrounds Angora 
and Beibazar (towns in Asiatic Turkey), for the di-stance of 
three or four days' journey. The most valuable part of the 
animal is its hair, which is soft as silk, of a glossy, silvery 
whiteness, and curled in locks of eight or nine inches in 
length. This hair is the basis of our tine camlets. 

W; 

J Capra rever^a, C. cornibus ercctis, apice rccurvis. — 
Linn, Syst, Nat. Gmel i. p. 1Q5. 

According to Sunnini, the herds of Upper Kgypt are en- 
tirely formed of this variety of goat. It is^much smaller than 
the Manibrina goat, the only one to be found in Lower 
Egypt. Their horns are delicate and pn-tfily twisted ; their 
hair long, and almost as soft as silk : in several other respects 
they resemble the Angora goat. 

They bleat almost incessantly, making a noise tike the wj 
of an infant. IV. 

§ In Guinea there are great numbers of goats similar to 
thesQ ill Europe, except that, like all the other cattle,v*hcy 
are, wry small. But they are fatter and plumper than wed- 
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be said to differ from ours only iu bf^iug smaller^ 
falter, and more squat. Its flesh is excellent; 
and, in that country, it is preferred, to mutton, 
as w'e prefer mutton to goat’s flesh. 

We here give a figure of a Juda buck, which 
appears to be different from that published in 
the original work. M. Bourgelat liad it alive, 
.'ind still keeps its skin in his anatomical cabinet. 
It was considerably larger than ♦he one formerly 
engraved. It was two feet nine inches long, 
ainl one foot seven indlic's high, while the other 
was only tvvcnty*foiir inches and a half long, 
and seventeen inches high. The head and 
whole body were covered with large white hairs. 
The points of the nostrils were black. The 
horns nearly touch each other at the base, 
and then recede.*. They are much longer than, 
those of the former, which the present one re- 
sembles in the feet and hoofs. These differ- 
ences arc too slight to constitute two distinct 
species. They seem to be only varieties of the 
same species. 

I'lie Levant or Mambrina goat *, with long 
pendulous ears, is only a variety of the goat of 

• 

^lers: it is for this reason that some people prefer the flesh of 
those small he-goats, whicli thfe natives castrate^ to mutton. 
— Voyage de Boman, p. 328. 

* It is called the Maiii'orina because it is found on 

Mount Mambrina, in Syria. Capra Iiidica. — Gesner, Hist, 
p. 267. liircus cornlbus minimis, crectis, parumpar 
retrorsurn incurvi.s auriculis longissirnis pendulis. Capra 
^yriaca. — La chevre de Sj^rlc ; BrUson, Be»n. Anim. p. 72. 

VOL. viir. . G • 
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Angora, which has also pendulons ears, though 
they are not so long. These two goats were 
known to the ancients * ; but they did nut sepa- 
rate them from the common species. This va- 
riety of the Mambrina or the Syrian goat is more 
diffused than (be goat of Angora ; for we find 
goats with long eans in Egypt t* end in the East 
Indies as well as in Syria. They yield a great 
deal of fine milk §, which the natives of the East 
prefer to that of the cow (^r buffalo ||. 


* In Syria oves sunt cauda lata ad cubiti mensuratn ; ca- 
prae auriculis luensura paltiiart et dodrantali, ac nonnulls de- 
missis, ita ut spectent ad terram. In Cilicia capree tonden- 
tur ut alibi ovis. — Arhtot, Hist. Anim. lib. viii. c. 28. 

f Ex capris tbmplures sunt (in ^gypto) quae ita aures oh-* 
longas habent, at extremitate terram usc^ue coiitingant. — 
Prosp. Alpin. Hist. JEgypt. lib* W. p. 229. 

X At Pondicherry, there arc kids which diiTer much from 
•urs. They have large pendulous ears ; and their aspect is 
mean and silly. Their flesh, though blsd, is sometimes 
eaten. — Nouveau Voyfage^ par te Sieur Luiller, p. 30. 

§ Goats are remarkable for the length of their ears. The 
size of the animal is somewhat larger than ours y but their 
ears are often a foot long, and broad in proportion ; they are 
chiefly kept for their milk, of which they yield no inconsider- 
able quantity; and it is sweet, and well tasted. Hist, 
qf Aleppo, bjf Alexander Russel, M. D. 

If Capra Mambrica. C. ^ornibu.s reclinatis, auribus pen- 
dulis, gula barbata. — Linn. Spst. Nat. Gtnel. i. p. IQ-t*. 

** Their ears of a vast length, banging down like those of 
hounds ; are from one to two feet long : sometimes they are- 
so troublesome, that the owners cut oil* one to enable the ani« 
fual to feed with more ease.’’— ^ Penn. Synops. duadr. p. fl3. 

Soimini denies this assertion, and says, that the eur.i naober 
(ouch the greund nor are cut olV. IV. 
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til Madagascar there is a goat considerably 
larger, with pendulous ears so long, that, when 
they fall down", they cover the eyes, which obliges 
the animal to move its head almost continually 
in throwing them back. Hence, when pursued, 
it always endeavours to ascend. This notice was 
communicated to us by M. Comerson ; but it is 
too imperfect to enable us to determine whether 
this goat belongs to the Syrian rdbe with pendu- 
lous ears, or to a different species. 

We had the follovvmg note from le Vi- 
comte de Querhoent : . 

“ The goats which weite left on Ascension 
Island have multiplied greatly; but they are 
very meagei|j especially in the dry season. The 
whole island is beaten with their tracks. During 
the night, they retire into the excavations of the 
mountains. 'I'liey are not so large as the com- 
mon goat. They are so weak, that men some- 
times seize them in the chase. Their hair is 
generally of a deep brown colour. 

With regard to tlie small goat which Linnaeus 
saw alive, and wliicli produced with the Ameri- 
can chamois, it must, as formerly remarked, 
have been originally transported from ^Africa; 
for it so strongly resemible.s the he-goat of Africa, 
that it is unquestionabiy the same species j or, at 
least, it has sprung from the same stock. In 
Africa it is small ; and it would become still less 
in America; and we learn, from the testimony 
ol travellers, that sheep, hogs, and goats, have 
frequently, and for several ages back, been trans- 
ported from Africh, as well as Eurape, into Ame> 

G y 
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rica, where they still subsist, without anjr other 
change than a diminution of size *. 

After examining the diflcrent varieties of goats, 
of which the nomcnclators have 'made nine or 
ten different species, 1 am convinced that they 
ought to be reduced to one: 1. The wild he- 
goat is the principal stock of the species. 2. The 
capricorne is the wild he-goat, degenerated by 
the influence of climate. 3. The domestic he- 
goat derives his origin from the wild he-goat. 
4. The chamois is only a variety in the spe- 
cies of the she-goat, with whom, like the wild 
he-goat, he should bo able to mix and produec. 
6. The small goat, with erect horns, crooked 
at the points, mentioned by I.invmus, is the 
European chamois, diminished by the influence 
of the American climate. 6. 'I'lie other small 
goat, with horns lying Hat on’ the skull, and 
which produced with the .American chamois, 
is the same with Ihe African he-goat; the 
ferlilily of those two animals is a proof that 
our char.icis and doinc-slic goat would also 
produce together, iitid, of course, that they be- 
long to the same f[)ecios. 7. The dwarf goat, 
which is lii-ohubly the female of the African 
buck, is, only, as well as the male, a variety 
•f the common kind. 8. The same thing 


* This gcat is specitled by Linnseus under tlie following 
title : 

Capra depressa. C. cornibus depressis incurvis miaimis, 
cranio inrumbentibus. — Linn. Sj/st, Nai. Cmel, i. p. 195. 

IK 
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may be saiti of the buck and she-goat of Juda; 
for tlicy arc only varieties of our domestic 
goat. 9. Tlic goat of Angora, as it produces 
with out goats*, belongs to the same species. 
10. The Mauibrina or Syrian goat, with very 
long pendulous ears, is a variety of the goat of 
Angora, 'i'hus those ten animals are only dif- 
ferent races ol' the same species, which have 
been produced by the inlluence of climate. Ca- 
p/ve in multas simiiUiidines tra7ixjiguranliir, says 
Pliny f. Indeed, from this enumeration, it is 
apparent, that the goats, though-essenlially simi- 
lar among themselves, vary greatly in their ex- 
ternal form ; and, if wc comprehend, like 
Pliny, und^r the generic name of goals, not 
only those we have 'mentioned, but likewise the 
roebuck, the antelopes, &c., this species would 
be Ihe most extensive in Nature, and contain 
more* races and varieties than that of the dog. 
But Pliny, when he Joined the roebuck, ante- 
lope's, &,c., to the species of the goat, betrayed 
his ignorance of the real distinction of species. 
These ainmals, though they resemble the goat 
in many respects, constitute two diftcrent spe- 
cies; and w’c shall j)erceiv6, from the following 
articles, how greatly the antelopes vary both in 
species and in races ; aiuf, aft(;r enumerating all 
the antelopes and all the goats, we shall still 

* See vol. iv. article Goat. 

t Gnpru: tauten in |)lui'iinas similitudines transfigurantur ; 
*un» capre®, sunt nipicapr®, sunt ibices. — Sunt et origes. — 
^<0111 et Dania; ct Pvgargi et Strepsiccrotes, muUatjue alia 
baud dissimiiia. — Lit. viii. cap. 53. 
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find Other animals which participate of botIi« 
In the whole history of quadrupeds, I have met 
with nothing so confused, so uncertain, and so 
obscure, as the accounts given us by naturalists 
and travellers concerning the goats, the ante- 
lopes, and the species which have a relation to 
them. I have exerted every effort to throw 
light upon thisjsubject; and shall not regret my 
labour, if what 1 now write should contril)nic 
to remove error, and i/> extend the views of 
those who incline to study Nature. But to re- 
turn to our subject. 

The goats are subject to vertigos : this disease 
is likewise common to the wild and chamois 
goats*, as well as the incIinatWn to climb 
upon rocks, and the iiabit of perpetually licking 
stones f , especially those which arc impregnated 
with nitre or salt. In the Alps, we find rocks 

* Id the mountains of Switzerland^ thp chaipois, or wild 

goats, are very frequent Tlie natives inform us, that 

these animals are subject to vertigos; and that, when attacked 
with this disease, they sometimes come down to the meadows, 
and miz with the horses and cows, wiien they are taken with 
pvLte. — Extrait du Voyaf^e de Jcan-Jaofues Scheuchzer ; Nou* 
pelUt de la Republique Lettres, p. 1 82. 

f ConVeniunt saepe circa petras quasdam arenosas, et are- 
nam iiide {ingunt. .... Qui Alpes incolunt Helvetii hos lo- 
cos sua lingua nPuItaen tanquam salarios appellant. — Gc^iu. 
Jlist. Smdn p. 292. What is singular, in the Alps there arc 
several rocks w'hich liave been hollowed by the constant lick- 
ing of the chamois goats. This licking is not occasioned, as 
has been alleged, by salt contained in these stones, which is 
very rarely the case ; for the rocks are porous arirr composed 
pf grains of sand, which are easily detached ; and they are 
swallowed by the animals with great, avidity. — Extrait dq 
Scfieuchzcr, ibid, p. 185. 
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followed with the tongues of the ' chamois. 
They are generally composed of tender and cal- 
einable stones, in which there is always a cer- 
tain quantity of nitre. These conformities in 
natural dispositions and manners appear to be 
infallible indications of identity of species. The 
Greeks, as formerly remarked, did not divide 
these three animals into three distinct kinds; 

t* — 

and our hunters, who probabi/ never consulted 
the Greeks, have also regarded them as the same 
species. Gaston Phaebus*, when treating of 
the wild goat, points him out .under the name 
of the zvM buck', and the chamois, which he 
- calls ysarus and sarris, in his estimation, is only ^ 
another wijd buck. I acknowledge that all these 
authorities amount not to a complete proof : but, 
when joined to the facts and reasonings already 
employed, they form so strong a presump- 
tion, with regard to the unity of species in these 
three animals, as leaves no room for hesitation. 

The wild and cliamois goats, which I cousi- 
dered, the one as the male, and tlie otlier as the 
female stock of the goat kind, are only found, 
like the moutlon, which is the stock of the sheep, 
in the deserts and in the* highest and jviost rug- 
ged mountains. The Alps, the Pyrennees, the 
Grecian mountains, and those ip the islands of 
the Archipelago, are almost the only places where 
the wild and chamois goats are to be found. 
'I'hongh both avoid heat, and inhabit the regions 
of snow and frost; yet they equally avoid the 
excessive rigours of cold, lu summer, they dwell 


* La Vensrla 4* Gaston Phs^bus, p. 91 . 
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on the northern sides of the mountains;, in win- 
ter they frequent the southern sides, and descend 
from the summits into the plains. Neither 
of them can support themselves on smooth 
sheets of ice; hut, when the ice is rendered 
rough by the snow, they run and bound with 
great firmness and agility. The chase of those 
animals *, cspc^cially that of the wild hc-goat, 

* There are two kinds of bjicks ; some are called wild 
bucks, and others i/stmis or sarris. 'riie wild but ks arc as 
large ns a stag; but, though they have as much llesh, they 
arc neitUer so long, nor make such great bt^uuds. 'rho years 
of their age correspond with the number of rings which encir- 
cle theii* horns. .... When old, iheir liorns, which have 
no branches, are as thick as a luan^s leg. Tbi^y ni!ver cast 
their horns; but they continue to grow in length and thick- 
ness as long as the animal lives; I'hey have a large beard, 
and tlicir hair is brown like that of the wolf. A black bai 
runs along their back and dowm tbe buttocks. Their belly is 
yellow, and their legs black and yellow behind. Their feet, 
like those of the domestic goat, arc cloven; and their tracks 
are large, and rounder than those of the stag. The female, 
like that of the hind, or coniiuoti she-goat, produces but one at 
a time. 

The bucks feed upon herbage like other calllc 

Their dung resembles that of the domestic goat. They come 
in season iWjout All Saints' ftajr, and ibeir rutting season con- 
tinues a month. When that season is over, they are inuch 
emaciated; and they desceiuffrom the rocks and mountains, 
where they had dwelt during" the summer, to the plains, in 
quest of food. They remain at the foot of the lunuiitnins, 
till toward Easier, when they return to the most elevated 
places they can find, and each takes possession of his l)ush, 
like the stags. The females, at this period, separate from the 
males, and retire near the brooks, in order to faivn, 
where they remain during the summen When l!ie bucks 
arc thus separated from the females, especially at the ap- 
proach of the rutting season, they attack both man and beast. 
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is yery- laborious ; for dogs arc almost useless in 
this kind of hunting. It is also sometimes dan- 
gerous: when the animal finds himself hard 
pushed, he gives the hunter a violent blow with 
his head, and often throws him over a preci- 
pice *. Though not so strong as the wild bucks, 
the chamois goats are cquajly active f. They 

They also among ihcnif^elves, the stags, but in a 

diflcrcnt manner; tor their qiiarrel.s are more formidable. 
The buck strikes so furioiisty with his liead, that he often 
breaks the legs of those wlicin he attacks ; and, if he runs a 
man against a tree, or throw.s him dawn on the ground, 
death is infuilihly the consequence. Such is the nature 
of the buck, that, though a strong man gives him a blow 
on the back witli a bar of iron, the animars spine docs not 
break. In tlw season of love, his neck swells prodigiously : 
and, though lie falls from a height of ten fathoms, he re- 
ceives no injury. 

The buck called ysarus is of the same figure with the pre- 
ceding, and is not larger than the domestic he-goat. His na- 
ture is the same with that of the wild buck Like the 

stag, both come in season about All^Saints’ Day, and they 

should be hunted till that period arrives When they 

can find no other food in winter, they eat the leaves of tht 
pine-tree, which are always green. Their skin, when pro- 
perly dressed, is an (xccllent defence against the cold; for, 
when the hair is outmost, neither cold nor rain can penetrate 
it. Their flesh is not very wholesome; for it protUrces fever.s. 

The hunting of the buck is not very pleasant ; for 

we can neither accompany the dogs on foot nor on horseback. 
— Gaston Phtthm, Vencrie de Diifoilloux, p. 68. 

* Ibex venatorem expcctat, et solicitc observat an inter 
ipsuni et rupem niiiiimuin inlcrsit spatium ; nam si visu dum- 
tuxat intertueri (ut ita loqusy) possit impetu facto se trans- 
sert et veiiutorem impulsum prtecipitat. — Slumpjius apvd Gesn* 
p. .305 

t M. Perroud, ngdertaker of the crystal mines in the Alps, 
brought a live chamois to Versailles, and gave us the follow- 
ing excellent remarks on the nature and manners of this ani- 
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arc more numerous, and go generally in flocks. In 
the Alps and I’yrennees, however, they are not 


mal : ** The chamois, though a wild animal, is very docile. 
He inhabits only the mountains and rocks. . He is of the 
size of a domestic goat, which he greatly resembles. His 
vivacity is dcliglitful, atul his ability truly admirable. Hit 
hair is ns short as that ot a hind: in spring it is ash- 
coloured, in sumnisr it is yeliow'ish, in autumn yellovirish 
brown mixed wiiii black, and, in winter, brownish black. 
The chamois goats are iiumerotvt in the mountains of Upper 
Dauphiiiy, Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany. 
They are very social among thems«(elves : we find them going 
in pairs, or in little flocks of from three to twenty; and 
s(»metimes w'e see from sixty to a hundred of them dispersed 
in diflerent flocks along the declivity of the same mountain. 
The large males keep at a distance from thew^rest, except in 
the rutting season, when they join the females, and beat off 
all the young. At this period, their ardour is still stronger than 
that of the wild bucks. They bleat often, and run from one 
mountain to another. Their season of love is in the months 
•f Petober and November, and they bring forth in March 
and April. A young female takes the male at the age of 
eighteen months. The females bring forth one, but rarely 
two, at a time. The young follow their mothers till Oc« 
tober, if not dispersed by the hunters or the wolves. We are 
assured that they live between tw^eniy and thirty years. Their 
flesh is very good. A fat chamois goat will yield from tea 
to twelve^ pounds of suet', which is harder and better than 
that of the goat. The blood of the chamois is extremely hot, 
and it is sdid to have qualities and virtues nearly equal to 
those of the wild goat, and may serve the same purposes ; 
for the eflects are the same, when taken in a double dose. 
It is good against plcurisie-s and possesses the property of 
purifying the blood, and proqioting perspiration. The hun- 
jters sometinie.4 mix the blood of the wdld and chamois goats: 
at other times, they sell the blood of the wild goat for 'that 
of t.he chamois, li is very diftkult to distinguish them ; which 
shows that the blood of the wild goat differs very little from 
that of the chamois. The voice of the chamois is a very low 
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now SO frequent as formerly. The term Cha- 
moiseurs, which was applied to all transporters of 

And almost imperceptible kind of bleating, resembling that of 
a hoarse domestic goat. It is by this bleating that they col- 
lect together, particularly the mothers and their young. But, 
when alarmed, or when they perceive an enemy, or any thing: 
the nature of which they cannot distfkiguish, they advertise one 
another by a kind of whistling noise, wjiich 1 shall afterwards 
describe. The sight of the chamois is very penetrating, and 
his sense of smelling is acute. When he sees a man distinctly, 
he stops for some time, an? (lies oil*, when he makes a nearer 
approach. His sense of hearing is equally acute as that of 
smelling; for he hears the smallest noise. When the wind 
blows in the direction between him and a man, he will per- 
ceive the scent at the distance of more than half a league. 
Hence, whe^ he smells or hears any thing which he cannot 
see, he whistles or blows with such force, that the rocks and 
forests re-echo the sound. If there are many of them near, 
they all take the alarm. This whistling is as long as the ani- 
mal can blow, without taking breath. It is at first sharp, and 
turns flat towards (lie end. The chamois then stops for a mo- 
ment, looks round on all sides, and begins whistling afresh, 
\^hich be continues iruin time to lime. His agitation is ex- 
treme. He strikes the earth with his feet. He leaps u|)on 
the highest stones he can And : be again looks round, leaps 
from one place to another, and, when he discovers any thing, 
be flies off. The whittling of the male is sharper than that 
of the female. This whistling is performed through the 
nostrils, and consists of a strong bloning, similar to the sound 
which a man may make by Qxiiig bis tongue, to the palate, 
with his teeth nc:irly shut, his lips open, and sumevvhat ex- 
tended, and blowing long and wi.h great fon-i . The chamois 
feeds on the finest iierbs. He selects the most delicate parts of 
plants, as the flowers and me lentlerc.'it 'uids. He is very 
fond of some aromatic herb*, p-^r icul M y uf the carline thistle 
.■and genipay, whi<’ii niv ilic lioitest p ants that grow in the 
Alps. When he eats green hert.s he J.rluks very little. Ha 
fs very fond of the leaves and tender buds of shrubs. He ru- 
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skill!!, seems to indicate, that the chamois skins 
wore at that time tlic chief article of their com- 

miiiatos like the common ."oat. The food he uses seems to 
annoui'icc th/j ho:^toniis constii'.ition. This animal is admired 
for his i:L!ge roiii::! eyes, whose size corresponds with the vi- 
vacity of Ii.s tiisj.osiiiou. Ills Isciu! is adorned wilh two small 
horns, from hull’ a fool to nine inches in length. Their colour 
is a fiKc LLuk, and llo'y are placetl on the front nearly be- 
tween his eyes; aiui, instead of being rellected backward, 
like those ol' oilier animals, they advance forward above the 
eyes, and bend backward at the points, wbicli are extremely 
shaip. lie adjusts bis curs most bcautirully to the points of 
his horns. Two tufts of black liair descend from the horns 
to the sides of his face. The rest of the head is of a yellowish 
white colour, which never changes. The horns of the cha- 
mois are used for the heads of canes- Those of the female 
are smaller and less crooked. The skin of the chamois, when 
dressed, is very strong, nervous, and supple, and makes ex- 
cellent riding breeches, gloves, and vests. Garments of thif 
hind last long, and are of great use to manufacturers. The 
chamois is a native of cold coniitrics, and alwc.ys prefers rug- 
ged rocks and lofty places. They frc(|ucnt the woods ; but it 
is only those in the higher regions of the mountains. These 
woods consist of pines, larches, aiul beeches. The chamois 
goats arc so impatient of heat, that, in summer, they are only 
to be found under the siiades of caverns in the rocks, among 
masses of congealed snow and ice, or in elevated forests on 
the northern dccliviiie.s of the most scabrous mountains, where 
the rays oY the sun seldom penetrate. They pasture in the 
mornings an(l evenings and seldom during the day. They 
traverse the rocks and precipices with great facility, where the 
(logs dare not follow them. There is nothing more worthy of 
admiration than to see these animals climbing or descending 
inaccessible rocks. 'Fhey neither mount nor descend perpen- 
dicularly, hut in an oblique lirie. When descending, parti- 
cularly, they throw themselves ilowm across a rock, wliicl^ is 
nearly p»u'pendiculur, and of twenty or thirty feet in hcigl!!, 
without having a single prop to support their feet. In dc » 
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niercc; but the skins of g*)nts, sheep, stags, 
rotI)ncks, and the fullov/ tieer, arc their prin- 
cipal objects. 


sceivliiig, they strike iheir fe.et ihrce or four times against the 
roek, till they arrive at a j»repcr resting-place below. The 
spring of their tendons is so great, that, when leaping about 
among the precipices, one would iiirtigiiie they had wings in- 
stead of limbs. It has been alleged, ^lat the clianiois, iu 
climbing and descending rocks, supports himself by his horns. 

1 have seen and kilU\l m«iiiy of these animals; but I never 
saw ilieiii use their horii^'fo? this purpose; neilher did 1 ever 
hear the fact supported by any huiUcr. It is by the sfrcngtii 
and iigility of his limbs that the chamois is enabled to climb 
and descend roik‘<, 11 is legs are \ery free and t-all; those be- 
hind arc somewhat longer, and always crooked, which favours 
their springing to a meat distance; and, when they throw 
themselves From* a height, the hind- legs reci ive the shock, 
and perlbnn the olbce ol* two springs in lireaking the fall* It 
is said, that, when there are numbers of chamois goats toge- 
ther, one is ilepe.ied to stand sentinel, for the protection of the 
rest. 1 have .ecu many Hocks of them, but iie?ver ob.scrvcd 
this part of their economy. It is true, that, wdicn there arc 
many ot iliem, some always watch while others eat ; but I 
reiinrkcd iiotliing more singnlar here than wbnt happens in a 
flock of .slieep; for the first who perceives any thing alarming, 
advertises the rest, and, in an instant, the same terror is com- 
municated to the whole. In great snows, and during the ri- 
gour of winter, the chamois goals inhabit the lower forests, 
and live upon pine leaves, the buds of trees, bushes, and such 
green or dry herbs as they cgn find by scratsbing ofl‘ the 
snow with their feet. The forests that delight them most, 
are those which are full of rocks and precipices. The hunt- 
ing cif the chamois is very difficult and laborious. The mode 
most in use is to kill them by surprise. The hunters conceal 
themselves behind rocks or large stones, taking care that the 
wind blows opposite to them, and, when a favourable op}ior- 
tunity occurs, shoot them with musket balls. They are like- 
wise hunted in the Same manner as stags and other animals^ 
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With regard to the specific virtue attributed 
to the blood of the wild goat, against certain 
diseases, and particularly the pleurisy, a virtue 
which is thought to be peculiar'to this animal, 
and which of course, would lead us to think’ it 
to be of a peculiar nature } it has been disco* 
vered, that the bipod of the chamois *, and 
likewise that of the domestic he-goatt, have 
the same virtues, when the animals are nou- 
rished with the same aroniatic herbs; so that 
even this property seems to unite these three 
animals in the same species 

by posting some of the hunters in narrow passes, while others 
beat about to raise the game. Men are preferable for tbia 
purpose to (logs; for dogs too quickly disperse the animals^ 
who fly ofl* suddenly to the distance of four or five leagues.^* 
See also on this subject^ La troisime Descript, du Voyage dee 
Jlpea de Scheuchzer, p. 1 1. 

* See p. 90. 

f See i’Hist des Animaux, par Mess. Arnault de Noble** 
ville et Salerne, tom. iv. p. 243. 

% Notwllhstaiiding the many points of resemblance which 
the count de Buflbn has noticed between the wild goat and 
tile chamois, they are not only distinct species, but are placed 
by Linnaeus in dificrent genera, on account of the beard being 
tvanting ip^ the Iasi mentioned animal. The fl(;cks of the wild 
goat and the chamois, though inhabiting the same mountain* 
ous regionsy always contiiiqe distinct; and, although they 
have the same natural habits, have never been known to cU* 
pulate together. The two animals are equally wild, and aro 
alike the objects of the chase; but the chamois seems to bb 
preferred by the hunters, who will contend with every diffi- 
culty* and brave every danger to obtain it. In the note 
which precedes this (containing many excellent remarks, on 
the nature and manners of the chamois}, \vc find but a slight 
notice on the mode of hunting it ; 1 sha*!! tberefortf add what 
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flattamre has said upon the subject, that th# reader may judge 
6i the difficulties attending the pursuit of wild animals in 
mountainous regions. 

The hunter generally goes out in the night, that he may 
arrive before day-break at the highest pastures frequented by 
the chamois. As soon ns he can discover the places where 
he hopes to find them, he reconnoitres with a spy-glass. If 
he sees none, he advances ; but if he is successful, lie attempla 
to get above them, and creeps along some ravine, or runs be« 
hind some eminence or rock. When he as near enough to see 
their horns, he can calculate their distance ; he rests his fusil 
on a rock, takes his aim ^ith great coolness, and rarely 
misses. He uses a rifle gun, often with a double barrel. If 
he has killed the chamois, he runs to, his prey and cutt 
off the hoofs ; then he considers the road by w htch he must 
regain his village: if the way is difficult, he flays the chamois, 
and only takes the skin ; but if the road is practicable, ho 
throws his pri;i^ upon his shoulders, and carries it with him ; 
frequently across precipices, and to a considerable distance;. 
The flesh, which is very good, serves to support his family^ 
and the skin is dried for sale. 

But if, as it frerjuently happens, the vigilant animal 
perceives the hunter, it flies like lightning among the gla- 
ciers, on the snows, and to the top of the sharpest rocks. It if 
particularly difficult to approach them when many are toge- 
ther. Then one or two, while the rest feed, keep a look out 
on the point of somc rock, which commands all the avenues to 
their pasture; as scKin as tliLs sentinel perceives any thing to 
be afraid of, he makes a whistling noise, upon which all the 
nther chamois run toward bim,*thnt they may^idge for 
themselves of their danger; and if they perceive a v&ild 
beast, ora hunter, an experienced one puts himSelf at their 
head, and they iininediaiely fly to the most iaacccssibW 
places. 

'The fatigue of the hunter now commences; for, borne 
along by his passion, he knows no danger; he. passes on 
the snows without thinking of the gulfs they may conceal; 
he .«nters upon the most perilous paths; ascends, awl leaps 
trom rock to rock, wjthout considering how he shall be able 
^ return. Night often overtakes him in the midst of 
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hit pursuit ; but Ais does not make him give it up ; li» 
flatters himself that the same cause which stops him^ ar-* 
rests also the chamois, and tliat he shall join them on the 
morrow. lie passes the ni^ht, not at^thc foot of a tree 
like the hunter of the plain, nor on a grass plat in a 
grotto, but at the foot of a rock, often on a heap of rbins, 
without the slightest shelter. There, alone, without fire or 
light, he takes from his bag a morsel of cheese, and a piece of 
oat bread, which constitutes his common food ; bread 
sometimes so dry,, that he is obliged to break it between 
two stones, or with the hatchet which he carries with him 
to cut his footsteps in the icc : he concludes his frugal and 
melancholy meal, puts a stone under his head, and dreams 
of the route which the chatnoi;,inny have takcu. Butsoon awa« 
kened by the freshness of morning, he rises benumbed with 
cold, contemplates the precipices which he must leap to get 
at the chamois, drinks a little brandy, of which he always 
carries a small store, flings his bug upon his shoulder, and 
seta oir to encouiiter new dangers. The hunters sometimes 
remain for several days together in these solitudes, and 
during this time, their families, particularly their unhappy 
wives, suHcr the most horrible anxiety : they dare not even 
go to sleep, from the fear of seeing them appear in their 
dreams, for it is a received opinion in the country, that 
when a man loses his life, either in the ice, or on some 
unknown rock, he returns at night, to tell the person who 
is most dear to him, where to find his body, and to be- 
seech her to bury him. 

After this fearful picture of the life of the chanipis 
hunters,. ran we comprelnnid why the passion for the chlasc 
becomes absolutely insurmountable ? 1 knew a young mati# 

of the parish of Sixt, says Sanssure, well made,^f a. fipo 
figure, and about to marry a charming woman: he spoku to 
me as follows. My grandfather and my father died ib 
the chase : 1 am so persuaded that 1 shall perish, .^t 
this bag, which you see, sir, and which 1 carry with me, 
I call my winding-sheet, because I am sure .that I shall 
have no other ; and yet, if you would offer to make my 
fortune, on condition that I gave up bunting the chamois, 
1 would not do it,'' Ji made severaii toura on the Alp* 
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with ihist man; he was very dexterous^ and astonishingly 
strong; but his temerity exceeded his strength^ and 1 
found that, two years after, he slipt from the ^ge of a 
precipice, where he met the death he had so well pre- 
dicted. — Vajfoget dans les Alpes, par De Saussure, tom. ii« 
p. J48. 
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THE SAIGA, OR SCYTHIAN 
ANTELOPE^. 


IN Hungary, Poland, Tarlary, and the south- 
ern parts of Siberia, there is a species of goat, 
called Seigah or Saiga by the Russians, which, 

* CflARACTKll SPECIFICITS. 

‘Antilope SSiga. A. cornibus distantibus lyratis pallido- 
diaphanis, naso cariilagiiieo ventricoso. — Linn, Syst, NaU 
(jmeL i. p. 185. — Pallas, MiscelL p. 6. 

Antilope (Scythica), cornibus rectiusculis diaphanis, cor- 
pore albido. — Erxleh. Mamm, p. 289. — Pallas, SpiciL 
i. p. 9. 

Capra Tartarica. C. cornibus teretibus rectiusculis 
perfecte annulatis apice diapbanis, gula imberbi. — Syst, Nat. 
Ed, xii. p. p7. 

CoLus.*— Quadr. p. 893. — Jonst. Quadr. pi. 27. 

Svhak. •^Aldtov. lUsulc. p. 763. 

Irbx Imbbrbis. — Gmel. Nov. ^onim. Petrop. p. 345; 
vn. summ. p« 39# pi. 19^ fig. marls et feminae. ** 

Lb Saiga, — Buff. Hist. Nat, par Sonn. Ttisy. p. 249> 
pi. 12, la come. * 

Scythian Antilope. — Penn, Hist, fiuadr. i. p. 98. 

Saiga. — Shaw's Geti. Zool. ii. p. 339. 


nAB*lTxVT 

in 'vastis desertia Tanain inter et Borystlienem usque ad 
Astracan; ctiam in Poloniae finitimis visa. Gregaria. 
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in the iigure of the body and the hair, resembles 
the domestic goat. But tiic form of its liorns 
and the want of a beard, make it approach 
nearer to the antelopes ; and, indeed, it seems to 
constitute the shade between these two kinds of 
animals ; for the horns of the saigm are perfectly 
similar in figure, transverse rings, longitudinal 
furrows, &c., to those of the antelope, and they 
differ ill colour only. The horns of all the ante- 
lopes are black and opa^e ; but those of the 
saiga are whitish and transparent. This animal 

The Scythian antelope has horns a foot Iong» bending a 
little in the middle, the points inclining inward, and the ends 
smooth: tlie other part is surrounded with very prominent 
annuli. They are of a pale yellow colour, a.id the greatest 
part semipcllucid. The length of the animal is four feet nine 
inches and a quarter ; the height before, two feet six inches 
and a half, and behind, two feet seven inches and a half. 
The tail is three inches long. ' The head is like that of a 
sheep ; the nose is very large, archeil, and marked the whole 
length with a small line, caut^ed by the elevation of the 
septum nurinm. The nostrils arc tubular and large. The 
upper lip hang.^ over the under. The nose is formed of a 
muscular substance mixed with hit. The cutting teeth are so 
loose in their sockets^ as to move witii the least touch. The 
male i.s covered with rough hair, like the he>»goat, and has a 
very strong smell: tiie female is smoother. The hair on the 
h>ottom of the sides ami the throat is long, and resembles 
wool ; that on the sides of the head and neck is hoary. The 
buck and sides arc of a dirty white colour. The breast, belly# 
and inside of the thighs, are of a shining white. Tiie females are 
hornless and timid : if attacked by wolves or dogs, the males 
place the females in the centre, and defend them stoutly, 
'fhey bleat like sheep. Their common pace is a trot; when 
they go faster, it i.s by leaps, and they are swiAer than roe- 
bucks. When they feed, they lift up. tl>e upper mandible# 
and go backward. — Penn. Sjpiops, Huudr, p. 35. 
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is mentioned by Gesner under the name of 
colus*, and by Gmelin under that of saiga 


* Apud Scytas et Sarmatas quarlrupes fera e.st quam Colon 
(KoXo;) appellant, niagniturline inter cervum et arielem, a1- 
bicante corpora ; cximiiE supra hos levitatis ad cursum. — 

Strabo, lib. vii Suiuc (a quo litteris transpositis no- 

nien Coins factum vidctur) apiul Moschovios vulgo nominatur 
animal simile ovi sylvestri candidae, sfhc lana: capitur ad 

pulsum tympanorum dum saltando delassaliir Apud 

Tartnro.s (inquit Maltliias r- Michow) reperitur Snack, animal 
magnitudine ovis, duabus parvis cornibus praeditum, cursu 
relocissimum, carnes ejus saavissime. : . . In desertis campis 
circa Borysthenom (iiiiquit Sigismundus, Liber Baro in Her- 
bcrstain in cummentariis rcrum Moscovilicarum) Tanaim et 
Rha est ovis sylvcstris quam Poloni Solbac, Mosci Seigak, ap- 
pellant, magfiitudiiie capreoli, brevioribus tamen pedibus ; 
cornibus in altuni porrecti.s quibusdam circulis notati.s, ex 
quibus Mosci manubria cultclloruni transparentia faciunt, ve- 
)ucis.simi cursus et altissimorum saltuuni. — Gem. Hist, Quadr* 
p. 361 et 362, ubi vide figuras. 

t III the environs of Senipalat, there arc a number of saigi 
or miga. This animal has a great resemblance to the roe- 
buck, except that its horns are straight It is known in no 
other part of Siberia; for what is called saiga in the province 
of Irkutzk is the . . . The taste of its flesh, it is said, 

resembles that of the stag. Vt^fage de (r?ne//M d Kamtsekaika, 
tom. i. p. 179. Note, M. Cmclin Jlias .since published a more 
comprehensive description of the saiga, in the ffi^t volume 
of the New Memoirs of the Academy of Petersburg, under 
the name of ibex mberbis; but fie lias given no figure of it. 
M. Gmelin remarks, that this animal has the head of a ram, 
with a higher and more prominent no<?e, and the body of a 
•'^tag, but smaller ; for it never reaches the size of a roebuck. 
The horns are yellowish and transparent, a foot in length, 
have rings or circles toward the ba.se, and are situated above 
the eyes.- The cars are erect, pretty large, and terminate in 
a point. In the undei® jaw, there are four cutting, four canine, 
and live grinding teeth, each of the having two roots. Iiv 
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The horns in the Royal Cabinet were sent under 
the denomination of horns of the Hungarian buck. 
Tliey are so transparent, tliat they are used for 
the same purposes as siieils. In natural disposi- 
tion, tlie saiga has a greater resenihlauce to the 
antelopes than to tlic wild and eiuiinois goats; 
for he does not fre<fnent the mountains, but, like 
the antelopes, |ives on the hills and plains. 
Like them, he is extremely swift, and his motion 
consists of bounds or ienfis. His desh is also 
better than that of either the wiki or domestic 
goat. 

Pallas thinks that the saiga which is met with 
in Hungary, Transylvania, Walachia, and in 

the upper jaw there are an equal niiinlx^r of cuttinfic and ca« 
nine teeth, but only four grinders eai'li of which has three 
roots. The neck is prrity h»ng. The him! are longer than 
the fore-Ieg.s. The foot is cloven.' The fcinale has four paps. 
The tail is thin, and about three inches long. The hair, like 
that of the stag, is of a yellowish brown colour on the body, 
and white under the belly. The female is smaller than the 

male, and has no horns .WTurnis breed under their 

skin These animals copulate in autumn, and bring 

forth one or two young in the spring. 'J'hey live upon herb- 
age, and are very fat whc,n the rutting season commences. 
In summed, they inhabit the plains along the banks of the 
Irtis. In v^inter, they go to the higher grounds; aod they 
are found not only about the Irtis^ but in all the countries 
watered by the Bori.sthenes, the Don, and the Wolga. — Vide 
Nov. Com. Acad. Pclrop. torn. v. p. The secretary of 

the Petersburg Academy adds, to what iM. (jineiiii has re- 
marked, that the saiga goes backward when he feeds 

That their horns are purchased by the Chinese to make lan- 
thorns. : . ; , That they are only found under the A4.th de- 
gree of latitude; and that, in the East, there are none beyond 
the river Oby. — Ibid. p. 35. 
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Greece, may also be found in the isle of Candia: 
and he says that we ougl)t to rank it with the 
strepsicoros of Bcflon. I am not of the same 
opinion, and have rcf<;rrod the strepsicoros of 
Belon to tlie genus of Sheep, and not to that of 
Antelope. 

Saigis, saiga, says Gmelin, is an animal very 
like the roebuck, except in the [lorns, which, in- 
stead of being branched and shed annually, are 
permanent and straight. In Siberia, this animal 
is confined to particular districts ; for that which 
is called saiga, in the province of Irkutzk, is the 
musk. This kind of wild goat (the saiga) is 
common enough in certain countries : although 
the flesh R oaten, our companions would not 
taste it, probably because we were not accus- 
tomed to the food, and besides, it is disgusting to 
see worms nestling between the true skin and the 
epidermis, even in the living animal. The 
worms are in great abundance, large and white, 
about three quarters of an inch long, and pointed 
at both ends : the same thing occurs to elks, 
rein-deer, and does. The worms of these goats 
appear to be the same as tjiosc of other animals, 
ekeept- in size. However this may be, the sight 
ofthe v/orms was suificieiit to prevent us from 
tasting the meat, which we were also told was 
exactly like that of the stag*. I observed, that 
it is only after the rutting season, that the stags, 
the elks, and probably’ the saigas, have worms 


^ Gindin’s Travels in Siberia. 
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under their skin : see what I iiave said on the 
production of worms under the article Stag. 

Mr. Forster writes me, “ that . the saiga is 
found from Moldavia and Bessarabia, to the 
river Irtiscb, in Siberia. It fre(]uents dry de> 
serts full of wormwood, which is its principal 
food : it runs very quick, and has a fine scent, 
but its sight is ^not good, owing to four little 
spongy bodies, which serve to defend it from too 
great a glare of light, in 41 country where the 
soil is dry and white in summer, and covered 
with snow in winter. It has a large nose, and 
so fine a scent, that it can smell a man at more 
than a league, when the wind is fair, and we can* 
not even come near it, unless the wind blows 
from the opposite side. It is observed that the 
saiga appears to combine every requisite for 
running well : it respires more easily than any 
other animal, its lungs being very large; the 
trachea arteria is very wide, and the nostrils 
greatly extended, so that the upper lip is longer 
than the lower, appearing- pendent; and it is 
probably to this shape of the lips, that we may 
attribute the retrograde manner in which this 
animal Vfioves when feeding. These animals 
generally go in flocks,, sometimes, we are as- 
sured, to the number of ten thousand ; however, 
modern travellers have not mentioned these 
large bodies : it is more certain that the males 
unite together, to defend their young, apd the 
females, against the attacks of wolves and foxe^, 
for they form a circle round tbe^ie ferocious auU 
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mals, and fight tliem courageously. The fe- 
males bring forth in spring, and have one kid, 
rarely two, at a time. The flesh is eaten in 
winter as game, but rejected in summer, on ac- 
count of the worms which engender beneath the 
skin. Their rutting soa.«on is in autumn, and 
then they smell vary strongly of musk. The 
horns of the saiga are transparenj:, and esteemed 
for different purposes: the Chinc.se, especially, 
purchase them at a dear rate. Saigas are some- 
times found with three horns, and they have also 
been seen with only one ; tins' is coufirme<l by 
Palla.s, and appears to be the same animal of 
which llzacziiKsky speaks, when he saj's, aries 
cam/)estris \Baran Jxtluy) vniiis cornu inslructus 
spectafur in deserlis loch ultra Braclaviam Oexo- 
koviam usque prolensh. 

Saiga is a Tartar w'ord, signifying wild goat ; 
but they commonly call it malgalch, and the fe- 
male saiga *. 

* I have not translated Buflbn’s specific ilcsrription of the 
animal, a.s it would be merely to repeat the words of Pen- 
nant, given in the note at the beginning of thi.s article. 

In addition to what Piailuii has said, I shall ji;ld a few 
observations on the manners of the saiga, from Pennant's 
History of Quadrupeds. , * 

" They very seldom feed alone ; the males feeding pro- 
ini8Cuou.sly with the females and their young. They rarely 
lie down all .at the same time; but by a providential in.stiiict 
some are always keeping watch : and when they .are tired, 
they seemingly give notice to those which have taken their 
rest, who ri.se instantly, and, a.s it were, relieve the scntiiie's of 
the preceding hours. They thus often piC'-ervc themselves 
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from the attack of wolves, and from the surprise of hunts* 
men. 

They arc excessively swift, and will outrun the swiftest 
liorse or greyhound : yet, partly through fear, for they are 
the most timid of animals, and partly by the shortness of 
their breath, they arc very soon taken. If they are but bit 
by a dog, they will instantly fall down, nor will they even 
oiFer to rise. In running, they seem to incline to one side, 
and their course is so rapid, that their feet seem scarcely to 
touch the ground. « In a wild slate, they seem to have no 
voice ; when brought up lame, tiic young emit a short sort 
of bleating, like sheep.” fK 
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OF the animals called antelopes^ we know 
thirteen species, or at least thirteen distinct va- 


r.KNKUICUS, 

Cb/7i2iaconAivn,sursuni versa, terctia, annulata vel spiralia, 
persistentia. 

Dentes prifnorcs r.upcriorcs nulli, inferiores octo. 

LunUirii nulli. 

Pedes uiiijulati. 


CIIARACTKR SPJfiCl KlCCS. 

Antiloff. Dokcas. a cornibus lyratis, corporc supra 
fulvo, subiris alho, fascia lateral i fusca. • — Linn, Sjst, Nat, 
Gmel. i. p. 187. — Sehreb, v. pi. 1:91). 

Capra (Dorcas) cornibus icretibiis pcrfecte annulatis, rc- 
curvatis contortis. - Nat. xii! 1. [). !)C. •• 

llircus (Gazella Africaiia) cornibus tcivtibus arcuatis, ab 
imo ad sutiiniinn fere annulatisf apice tantuiimiodo livvi. — 
BrUs Rcgn. Anini. p. OD. 

Gmillla African a. — Ra^s J^nadr, p. SO. 

Doucas Antiquorl'AI. — S/taiv, It, p. IAS. 
liE Cazellr — Htfff', Hist. J\at. par S-mn, p, 'J 60 , 

pi. H, 

' IIaur \UY ANTri-OFF.. — Pcmi, Ukt, '^tiadr, i. p. 92. — Shad's 
Gen. ZooL ii. p. 
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rietics. In this uncertainty with regard to spe- 
cies and variety, we thou,!;l)t it h- t to treat of 
tlio whole under one Ytiticlc, 'ai.sjj|{nin,!T to each, 
however, a proper name. The tirsif'uf thes? 

Dials is the coininun gazelle, or Barbary ap|)e* 
lope*, which is found in Syria, Mesopotam^ 
and other proiinccs of the Levant, as well a6'ia 
Barbary, and in^ all the nortlieru parts of Africa. 
The horns of thi.s antelope are about a foojt in 
length. They have entiic rings at their base, and 
then half rings till within a small distance from 
the extremities, wiiich are smooth and pointed. 
They are not only surrounded with rings, but 
furrowed longitudinally. The rings mark the 
years of growth, and they arc coimnonly from 
twelve to thirteen in nutniHr. 'I'he antelopes 
in general, and this species in particular, have 
a great resemblance to the roebuck in figure, na- 
tural functions, ninibleness of movement, vi- 

in Africa, etiain borcait, Arabia, Syria. 

IT. 

In .\rabic, Gatal, a generic name applied U) several speeies 
of animals, 

* The horns of the Barbary antelopo are twelve in$tes 
long, round, hfctining first bcckwaid, bimdiag in the niktt^ 
and then ref^^ forvHttrd at their endti, and 'a^nulated vm 
about thirteen rilffjt on ibeir lower part. Tha upper sidetm 
the body is of a idddwh brown colour; the lower part 
buttocks afa white. Along the sides, the two colour* 
parated from each other by a strong dusky (iofi.; Oa each 
knre dtere is a tuft of hair. — Pennant’s 'iuatP. 

p. 33. ’ • . ' 
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vacity, largeness of the eyes, Sec. And, as the 
roebuck exists not in tiie countries inhabited 
by the antelope, we would at first be led to con- 
clude, that it is only a degenerated roebuck, or 
that the roebuck is an antelope whose nature 
has been changed by tlte eflects of climate and 
food. But the antelopes diffe'- from the roebuck 
in the substance of their horns.^ Those of the 
roebuck are a kind of solid zvood, which falls o(F 
and is renewed annually, like that of the stag. 
The horns of the antelopes, on tiie contrary, are 
lioll'jvv and pernianetit, like those of the goat. 
Besides, the roebutk has no gall-bladder. Tlie 
antelopes, as well us the roebucks, hare hollows 
before the t^es, I’hey resemble each other still 
more in the quality of the hair, in the white- 
ness of the buttocks, and in the tufts on their 
legs ; but, in the roebuck, these tufts are on the 
hind-legs, and oti the fore-legs of the antelopes. 
Hence the antelopes seem to be intermediate 
animals between the roebuck and goat. But when 
it is considered that the roebuck exists equally in 
both continents, and that the goats, as well as the 
antelopes, are peculiar to the Old World, we are 
led, to think, that the goats and antel6J)cs are 
more allied to each othey than they are to the 
roebuck. Besides, the only characters peculiar 
to tlie antelopes are the transverse rings aud lon- 
gitudinal furrows on the horns ; the tufts of hair 
on the fore-legs j a thick and well defined band 
of black, brown, or reddish hairs below' the flanksj 
and, lastly, three stripes of whitish hairs, which 
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extend longitudinally upon the internal surface 
of tlie cars*. 

The second antelope is foiihd ja Senegal, 
where, according to Mr. Adanson-,- it 
keixlf. It is lew than the cornttfOd klsd; dnc|. 
is iieatiy of ilie size of our small roebucks. M 


^ Algaze] ex Africa, animal rxoticum .... ex Afr^i 
Noapoliuni mis.^nm ; magnilmline Caprt ii*, Cnprcoli dicti, cut 
toto liabitu primii facie .^imilo, nisi (jtind comibus null! magi$ 
fjuaai hirco ‘ m: iioribns sil f ia diliim. . . . Pilo cst brevi^ 
levl,. flavicanU', at in vtMitre ct lalcribiis cantlicantc, siciit ,til. 
internis feinonmi c* br icliim nm, illntjUfi caprcolo moliiori. Al*^ 
titndo ililus in posit^ri^ riluic, qua* h'lblimiora sunt anteriorilioi 
tibiis, tres bpilluinias Corpus obcslus t’l colltim cra8» 

siushabet; crur'iiiiis tiniis atlinodmn yrneij'i : imgulis bjli 
suicis adinodinn dis .Lctis, iUi^que Umulbu.^, ct hirciins obloQ* 
gtoribus, ct aculiuiib’.is siinHiindine uices, cl nigricanlibun. 
Caudam habet dolranleni fero piIo.«ani, bircinam, er a nicdto. 
usque ad extrcmuin iiigrtsct.'iiirtn. . • . llilaris aspectu fki 
cies; oculi magni, nrgri, lucidb ; aurcs magntej. 

patula;^ in prospcoln elatuc, illmque " intus canalictibuic (juibrl 
quefido sliigiuin ordine nigricarite, ex tumentibus circa i lias 
fitriis pilosis candicantibus, et linoa tenni circumducta. . 
Cornua peilern Koinaunni longd, rrlroiv.unvindinata, birciiia^ 


ex nigro caslaneo colon? 'cocdilcaiini slriaia, ct inlernu situ 
iiivicem sinuataj et po.st dilatatioiiem rcflexa,. atque deinde i 


extreiiio »narutii acic resupinala. . . . Na<-u.*> ccilorc magi%ruf( 
sienti ex oculia parafjelo ordine iinea idgricans^de|mdflt M 
os usque, Narcs 'ct labia, 




absi m 

Med. NoyV tlisp, arcli.. Aat. 

p. 8D3 M 894. . 


f The horns of the kev*!, or fl.il-horned antelope. Are 
shaped like tliesc of the kist, bit 'f(at(et1 on their riides. The 
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eyes are also larger than those of the gazelle, and 
its horns, instead of being round, arc flattened 
on the sides. This compression of the horns pro- 
ceeds not from a difference of sex ; for, in both 
males and females, the horns of the one species 
are round, and of the other flat. In every other 
article, the resemblance is complete. The kevel, 
like the gazelle, has short yellow hair, a white 
belly and thighs, a black tail, aijrown band un- 
der the flanks, three; white stripes on the cars, 
black horns surrounded with rings, longitudinal 
furrows between the rings, &c.- The number of 
these rings, however, is greater in the kevel than 
in the gazelle ; for the latter has generally twelve 
or thirteer^ and the former at least fourteen, and 
often eighteen. 

The third antelope we shall denominate co- 
vine* y from the name korin, which it bears, ac- 
cording to ]M. Adanson, in Senegal. It has a 
great resemblance to the gazelle and kevel. But 
it is still smaller than the kevel, and its horns are 


rings arc more numerous, being from fourteen to eighteen. 
It is of the size of tlie roebuck; and in colours and marks re- 
sembles the preceding species.— •P«m. Sj/nops. iSjfpdr. p. S-t. 

Antelope kevella. — Pallas, Miscel. vii. Spicil. 12. 

* The corinc, or spotted antplope, has very sdendcr horns, 
six inches long, and surrounded with circular ruga:. It is 
less than a roebuck. On each side of the face there is a white 
line. The neck, body, and flanks, are tawny ; the belly and 
inside of the thiglis white, which is separated from the sides 
by a dark line. On the knees there is a tuft of hair. Some 
sre irregularly spotted with white. Perhaps these are the 
spotted goats of Kolben, tom. ii. p'. 115. — Ptnn, Sj/nops. 
^uadr, p. 37. 
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thinner, shorter, and smoother, the rings which 
encircle them being hardly perceptible. M< 
Adanson, who communicated to me his descrip* 
ticm of this animalj says, that-it-appeared to paV^! 
take somewhat of the chamois goatt'bnf thatit 
was much smaller, being only two feet and a 
half long, and less than two feet high ; that his 
cars are four inches and a half in length, the tail 
three inches, th^ horns six inches long, and only 
half an inch thick; that they arc two inches 
asunder at the base, and from five to six at their 
extremities j that, instead of rings, they have cir- 
cular ruga, very near each other in the inferior 
part, and more distant in the superior ; that these 
ruga, which hold the place of rings,,, are about 
sixteen in number; that the hair of this animal, 
whipliis short, shining, dnd close set, is yellow 
on the back and flanks, white on the belly, and 
the'inskle of the thighs; that the tail is black; 
and.thht, in the same species, some individuals 
have white spots scattered over their bodies witli- 
out any order. 

These differences between the gazelle, the 
kevel, and the korine, though very conspicuous, 
seem to, bp neither essential, nor sufficipnt to 
make these animals three distinct species. In 
eveiy other respect, thdy resemble each other 
strongly, that they appear to be of .the same ^i^ 
cies, varied a little by the influenee of cliiitate 
and food; for the kevel, ahd' gazelle 
from one another than from the corinc, whose 
horns rcs'cmble not tliose of the' other two. Buft 
all the three have the same natural habits; they 
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^ in troops, associate together, and feed in the 
same manner i their dispositions are gentle ; they 
are easily accustomed to a domestic state ; and 
their flesh makes excellent eating. We may, 
therefore, conclude, that the gazelle and kevel 
certainly belong to the same species, and that 
it is doubtful whether the oorine be a variety 
only of the same, or really constitutes a distinct 
species. 

In the Koyal Cabinet, there are spoils either 
entire or partial, of these three antelopes. We 
have likewise a horn which 'greatly resembles 
those of the gazelle and kevel, but it is much 
larger.. This horn is also engraven by Aldro* 
vandus *. • Its thickness and length seem to in- 
dicate an animal of greater magnitude than the 
common antelope j and 1 imagine it belongs to 
an antelope called tzeiran by the Turks, and ahu 
by the Persians. This animal, says Olearius f , 
has some resemblance to the fallow deer, ex- 
cept that it is reddish instead of yellow; that 
its horns have no antlers, and lie on :^e back, 
&c. According to Gnielin who mentions 

* Lib: i. de bisukis^ cap. 21. ** 

t We saw daily great numbers of a species of .stag, called 
by the Turks, and ahu 1>y the Persians. They had 
somdirraeniblance to our fallow deer; but they were rather red- 
dish than yellowj and their horns want antlers, and lie on the 
back. They are exceedingly swift, and are only founds accord- 
ing to our information, in the ■province of Mokau, and in the 
neighbourhood of Scamachia, Karraback, and Mcrrage.— 
^datioh d'Olearius tom. i. p. ilS.' 

{ I was shown a kind of deer, called isheren in the Ian* 
guage of the country. It resembles the roebuck^ except tbaf 
VOL. VIIL I 
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this animal under the name of dshereiif ft te- 
sembles the roebuck, except in its horns, which, 
like those of the wild he-goat, are hollow, and 


it has the horns of a wild he-goat« which nerer fall off. 
What is singular in this animal is^ that, in proportion as hit 
horns grow, the size of t,he lafynx,OTp(mirm Adami, augments; 
to that, when old, he has a considerable swelling on his throat. 
Dr. Messerschmid itsscrts that this roebuck has an absolute 
aversion to water. But the inhabitants of Tongus assured me, 
that, when hunted, he oflen takes to the water, in order to 
make his escape; and brigadier Bucholz, at Selenginsck, told 
me, that he had tamed one completely ; that it followed his 
servant when swimming; and that it aften went to an island 
in the river Selinga, which it never would have done, if it had a 
natural aversion to water. These roebucks are as swift as the 
saigas on the borders of the Irtis. — Voyage d/M. GmeHn en 
Siberie, tom. ii. p^ 103. M. Gmelin has since given a more 
complete description of this animal, in the New Petersburg 
Memoirs, under the appellation of Caprea Camprestris guttu* 
tosUb of which the following » an abridgment: This animal 
resembles the roebuck in figure, size, colour, and manner of 
going. .... It has no cutting teeth in the upper jaw. The 
male differs from the female by having horns and a protube* 
ranee on the throat. The horps arc somewhat compressed 
at the base. They have rings for a great part of their 
length ; they are smooth at the points ; and they are blackish, 
but perfectly black at the extremities. They are permanent^ 

and shelf Siot, like those of the roebuck Upon the 

throat of (be male, there is a large protuberance of five 
inches in length, and three ih breadth : it is smaller when the 
animals are young, and it is not perceptible till they are near 
a year old. Its growth keeps pace with that of the horns. . • • 
This protuberance is occasioned by the structure of the larynx 
and the orifice of the trachea, «which are very large. ....»> 
The female is perfectly similar to the female roe. . ^ . • This 
animal differs from the ibex imberbis, or miga* The nose 
of the saiga is large and split like that of the ram ; but the 
•nose of this animal is entire and pointed^ like that of the 
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hever (all ofh This author adds, that, in pro- 
portion as the horns grow, the cartilage of the 
larynx enlarges, and forms a considerable pro- 
tninence wheti the animal is old. According 
to Koempfer *, the figure of the ahu differs not 
from that of the stag : but he approaches to the 
goats by his horns, which are simple, black, and 
encircled with rings, for more than one half of 
their length, &c. * 

Some other travelers f have likewise men- 
tioned this species of antelope under the name of 
geiraUt or jairan, which, as well as AshereUt 
may be easily referred to the original name 
txeiran. This antelope is common in South 

• 

roebuck The Monguls, and even the Itussiaiis* call 

the male dscren, and the female ona, &c. — Nov. Comment 
Acad. Petropol. tom. v. p. 347. The secretary to the Peters- 
burg Academy adds, that, in the manuscripts of Messerschniid; 
this animal is mentioned under the names of ohna, dseren^ and 
Kkarchoeschi. — Ibid. p. 36. 

* Ipsum' sthimal [ahu) ai cervis nihil habet dissimile pneter 
barbam, et cornua non ramosa quibus se caprino geheri adso- 
ciat; cornua sunt simplicia, atra, rotundis annulis ultra me- 
dium usque longitudinem' distincta, levia et quasi ad moduluih 
tornaisi; in mari quidetn surrecta, pedalis longitudinis, in me« 
dio le^l arcu disjuncta, fastigiis reetis niutno utcunqqe iinmi- 
iientibus; in feemina vero praeparra vel nulla. — Koempfer, 
AnuBnitdtes, p. 404 Note, The ^descriptions here« given by 
Koempfer, of the pasen and ahu, correspond not with the 
figures. 

t Upon the route from Tauris to Kom, we saw a kind of 
wild animals, whn.se flesh was good, and the Persians called 
them geirans or garzelles. — Voyage de Gemitlli Cattri, tom. ii-‘ 
P- 63. In the deserts of Mesopotamia, there are vast numbers 
of antelopes, which the Turks call jairairi.— Voyage de Id 
BouUaye-Ie^Gouz, p, 247. 

I 2 
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Tartary, in Persia, and seems also to be found in 
the East Indies 

To these four species or races of antelopes, we 
may add other two, which have a great resem- 
blance to them. The first is called koba\ in 
Senegal, where the French give it the denomi- 
nation of the great brotm cow. The second, 
which we shall call kob is also a native of 
Senegal, and Called the small brown cow by the 
French. The horns of the kob have a great re- 
semblance to those of the gazelle and kevel. 


* In the forests of Guzarat^ every kind of i^aine, or venison^ 
abounds^ particularly fallow deer, roebucks, ahus, and wild 
asses. — Voyage dc Mandelsh, tom. ii. p. 105. 

f The horns of the koba, or Senegal antelope, are almost 
close at the base, and bend out greatly a little above; they 
approach again towards the ends, and recede from each other 
towards the point :, which bend backward,^. The distance in 
the middle is six inches and a half, above that, four inches, at 
the points six. The length of the horns is seventeen inches, 
and the circumference at the bottom, eight. They are sur- 
rounded with fifteen prominent rings, and the ends are smooth 
and sharp. The head is large, and clumsy, being eighteen 
finches in length ; the ears are seven inches long. The head 
and body are of a light reddish brown. Down the hind part 
of the neck, there is a narrow black list. The rump is a dirty 
white. *6n each knee, and above the fetlock, there is a dusky 
mark. The hoofs are small. The tail is a foot long, fevered 
with coarse black hairs, wfiich hang far beyond the end. 
The length of the whole skin, which 1 bought at Amsterdam# 
W'as seven feet.'-— Per;i/7. Synops. ^tuidr. p. 38. 

X The horns of the kob, or Gambian antelope, are thirteen 
inches long, five inches and a* half round at the bottom, very 
distant in the middle, and pretty <j)ose at the base and points. 
They are surrounded with eight or nine rings, and are smooth 
at their upper part. — Penn. Synop$. Suadr. p. 39. 
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But the form of the head is different; the muzzle 
Js longer, and there are no pits under the eyes. 
The koba is much larger than the kob! The 
latter is about the size of a fallow deer; and 
the former is as large as the stag. From the 
information of M. Adanson, it appears, that the 
koba is five feet long from the extremity of the 
muzzle to the origin of the tail; that the head 
is fifteen inches long, the ears nine, and the 
horns from nineteen to twenty; and that the 
horns are compressed on the sides, and sur- 
rounded with eleven or twelve rings; whilst those 
of the kob have only eight or nine rings, and ex- 
ceed not a foot in length. 

The sefenth antelope is found in the Levant, 
and still more commonly in Egypt* and in 
Arabia. We shall call it by its Arabian name. 


* Gazella Indica coruibas rectis, longissimis, nigris, props 
capnttantum annulatis; cornua tres prupemodam pedes longa, 
recta, prope imuiu scu basin tantuin circulis seu annulis emi- 
nentibus cincta, rcliqua parte tota glabra et nigricantia. Ani- 
mal ipsum ad cervi platyccrotis, Damte vulgo dicti, magnitu- 
dinem accedit, pilo cinerco, cauda pedoin cirriter longa, 
pilis longis innascentibus hirta. Htec i>. Tancred^ fiohinton, 
e pelle animalis sufl'ulta in regice societatis museo sus|>ensa. 
Cmtcrum hujus animalis coruua,plaTids vidimus itt museis cu- 
riosorum. — Raii Syn.-Smd. p. 79. iVo<«, Naturalists have 
improperly applied the appellation of Indian antelope to ibta 
species. It will afterwards appear, from the evidence of tra- 
'vellers, that it is only found in Egypt, Arabia, smd the 
Levant. * . • i 

, Oazellic nuibtis F.gyfllus abundat. — Prosper, Ah. HisK 

232 . 
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algavel*. The figure of this animal is nearly 
the same with that of the other antelopes, and it 
is about the size of the fallow deer. But its 
horns are very long, pretty thin, and they bend 
little till toward their extremities. They are 
black and almost smootJ), the rings being very 
slight, except near the base, where they are bet- 
ter marked. They are near three feet in lengthy 
while those of the gazelle, or common antelope, 
exceed not one foot; those of the kevel are. 
fourteen or fifteen inches ; and those of the co- 
fine are only six or seven inches. 

The eighth animal is commonly called the be- 
xoar antelope •\i and it is denominated pason by 

ft 

^ The bezoar antelope has very long, slender, upright 
horns^ bending at the upper part inward towards each other ; 
some of them are much annulated, others smoother. It is of 
the size of a goat, and is red, mixed with ash-colour. It in- 
habits the inhospitable and rough mountains of Laar in Persia* 
and is one of the animals which produce the bezoar. — Pen- 
aant’s Sytops. of ituad, p. 26. 

Pasen, capricerva. — Koempfer, Am<gn, Exot. p. 398. 

Cornu ignotum. — Qemer. Sluad. p. 309. 

La gazelle. — Belon, Obwv, p. 120. — Alpin. Hist Egypt 
loin. i. p. 232, tab. 14. 

Anim^l^bezoarticum. — RaiiSynops. 2uad. p. 80. 

La gazelle du bezoar. — Brisson, 2uad, p. 34. 

Capra b^zoartica, cornibuic teretibus, arcuatis, totis annula^* 
ribus, gola b'arbata. — Linn. Syst Nat p. 9,6. 

f The Egyptian antelope has straight slender horns, near 
three feet long, and annulated. At their base, there is a tri- 
angular black spot, bounded oil each side with white. A black 
line extends from the neck to the loins. The neck, back, and 
sides, are of a dark gray colour. Viie breast and belly ane 
white. The Sail is about two feet long, terminated with black 
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the eastern nations, which last name we shall 
preserve. The horns of this antelope are very 
well represented in the German Ephemerides 
and the figure of it is given by Koempferf. But, 
in this figure, the honis are neither sufficiently 
long nor straight. Besides, his description is by 
no means exact; for he says that this bezoar 
animal has a beard like the he-goat, though he 
has given it no beard in his figure; which is 
more consonant to truth, the want of a beard 
being the chief characteristic by which the ante- 


hairs. The length of the whole skin is six feet. — Peimanfy 
Synops, qf Quad, p. 25. 

Gazella In\^ca cornibus rectis, longissimis, nigris^ propo 
caput tantum annulatis. — Raii Synops, Quad, p. 79. 

Capra gazella, cornibus teretibus, rectissimis, longissimis, 
basi annulatis. — Linn. Sysf. iVo/. p; 96. 

Antelope Oryx. — Linn, 

La gazelle des Indes. — Brisson, Quad. p. 43. 

^ Missum mihi Ilamburgo his diebus fuit ab amico. . . , 
Schellamero. . . . cornu • • • capri Bezoardici. . . . Lon-f 
gitudine et facie qua hie depingitur, durum ac rigidum, fibria 
rcctis per longitudincm cornu excurrentibus tanquam callis 
(nescio an iptatis indicibus) ad medium circiter, ubi sensum 
elanguescunt quasi, aut planiores redduntur, exasperatumj 
intus cavum, pendens uncias octo, cum duabus drachmis, — 
Jacobus Bontius (lib. i. de med. liidorum, notis**ad cap. 
45). Videtur figurm B(i^oardici cornu mei propivis accedere 
dum ita scribit : Caprie istae non absimiles valde sunt capria 
Europasis, qisi quod habeant erecta ac longiora cornua,^' 
De cornu ca^pri ^ezoardici. — Obs, Jo, Dan, Majorii 
Bphemer. (inn, 

t Koenipfer, i^mocuitates, p. 39B. In Persia, this kind 
of antelope is very numeipu;s, i|^nd is called bazan, and the 
stone itself bazar, — Voyage de la Compagnie Indes de HoU 
lande, tom. ii. p. 
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lopes are distinguished from the goats. Thwaot 
telope is of the size of our domestic he-goat, and 
it resembles the stag in figure, colour, and agit 
lity. Beside two separate horns, we have seen a 
head of this animal to which the horns were at* 
tached. The horns engraven in Aldrovandiis’s 
work have a great resemblance to those of the 
pasan. In general, the algazel and pasan seem 
to be very neat allied. They likewise belong 
to the same climate, and are found in the 
vant, Egypt, Persia, Arabia, &c. But the alga> 
zel inhabits the plains, and the pasan the mouuT 
tains. The flesh of both is excellent. 

The ninth antelope is an animal, which, accord* 
ing to M. Adansoii, is called nangttmr or nan- 
guer in Senegal *. It is three feet and a half 
in length, and two feet and a half in height. 
It is of the figure and colour of a roebuck, be- 
ing yellow on the upper part of the body, white 
on the belly and thighs, with a white spot under 
the neck. Its horns are permanent, like those of 
the other antelopes, and they exceed not six or 
seven inches in length. I'hey are black and 
rounds but, what is singular, they bend forward 

C4 

^ The swift antelope has round horns, eight inches loqg, 
and reverted at their ends. «The length of the animal is three 
feet ten inches, the height two feet eight inches. The gene- 
ral colour is tawny. The belly, lower part of the sides, rump, 
and thighs, are white. On the fore part of the neck, there i$ 
a white spot. But this species varies in colour. 

Damn. — PUnii, lib. xi. c. 37. 

Cemzs.^ Elian, An. lib. xiv. c. 14. 

Antelope dama.— PaZ/of, iHisce//. v.SpiciL 8. 
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Ht the poihtMiearly in the same manner as those 
.of the chamois goat bend backward. The nan* * * § 
gaer> or swift antelope, is a very handsome ani* 
mal, and easily tamed. All these characters, and 
chiefly that of the horns bending forward, in- 
cline me to think that the nanguer may be the 
damd, or fallow deer of the ancients. “ Cornua 
rupicapris in dorsum adunca, damis in adver- 
sum,” says Pliny *. Now, the nanguers are the 
only animals whose horns are bended in this 
manner ; we may therefore presume, that the 
nanguer of Africa is the dama' of the ancients, 
especially as we learn, from another passage of 
Pliny f, that the dama was found only in Africa. 
In fine, from the testimony of other ancient au- 
thors!, we see that the dama was a timid, gentle 
animal, and had no other resources but in the 
swiftness of its course. The animal described 
and engraven by Caius, under the name of dama 
Plinii, being found, according to the testimony 
of the same author, in the North of Great Bri- 
tain and in Spain, could not be the dama of 
Pliny, since he tells us, that it was only to be 
met with in Africa §. Besides, the animal drawn 


* Hist. Nat. lib. xi. cap. 

t Sunt et (lamse, et pygargi, et strepsicerotes. . : Hicc 
tranatnarini situs mittunU — Hist. Nat. lib. viii. cap. S3. 

i Horace, Virgil, Martial, &c. 

§ Hsc icon dams est quam ex capraruni gencre iiidicat 
pilus, aruncus, figura corporis atque cornua, nisi quod his in 
adversum adunca, cum csteris in aversum- acta sint. Capra* 
JOagnitudine est dama et colore Dorcaclis. . . . Est amicus 
^uidam meus Anglos, qui mibi certa fide retulit in parlibus 
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by Caius has a beard like a goat; tbut none of 
the ancients mention the dama as having aboard. 
Hence 1 am led to think, that the dama described 
by Caius is only a goat, whose horns, being a 
little bended at the points, like those of the 
comnfon antelope, made him imagine it to be 
the dama of the .ancients. Besides, the horns 
bended forward, which is the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the dama of the ancients, are well mark- 
ed in the nanguer of Africa only. We are like- 
wise informed by M. Adanson, that there are three 
varieties of those nanguers, which differ only 
in colour ; but all their horns are more or less 
bended forward. 

The tenth gazelle is an animal very common 
in Barbary and Mauritania, and is called the 
antelope* by the British, which name I shall pre- 


Britaiinis septentrionalibus earn reperiri, sed adventitiani. 
Vidit is apud nobilcm quemdain cui dono dabatur; accepi 
a quibusdam earn in Hispania iiasci. — Caius ct Gcsner, Hist. 
Suad. p. 306. 

* The common antelope has upright horns, twisted spirally, 
and surrounded almost to the top with prominent rings : they 
are about sixteen inches long, and twelve inches distant be- 
tween poipt and point In size» it is rather less than the fal- 
low deer or buck. The colour is brown mixed with red^ and 
dusky. The belly and inside^of the thighs are white. The 
tail is short, black above, and white beneath. The females 
want horns. — Pennant^s Symps. ofSuad. p. 32. 

Strepsiccros. ^Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. viii. c. 53; et lib. xt* 
c. 37. 

Gazelle. — Jfew. pour servir d VHist. des Animdux, part i. 
p. 95, fig. II. 

Gazelle Africana, the antelope. — Aiis Synops, Uuad. 
p. 79. 
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«erve. It is ftf the size of our largest roebucks. 
Though it has a great resemblance to the gazelle 
and kevel, yet it differs in so many characters, 
that it ought to be regarded as a distinct species. 
The pits below the eyes are larger in the ante- 
lope than in the gazelle. Its horns are almost 
fourteen inches long; 'and, though they nearly 
touch at the base, yet their points are fifteen 
or sixteen inches asunder. The/ are surrounded 
with rings and half rings, which are less raised 
than those of the gazelle and kcvcl; and, what 
is peculiar to the antelope^ its horns have a re- 
markably beautiful double flexion, which gives 
them the appearance of the ancient lyre. The 
hair of the«n/efo/)e, like that of the other gazelle^, 
is yellow on the back, and white on the 
belly: but these two colours are not sepa- 
rated below the flanks by a brown or black 
band, as in the gazelle, kevel, corine, &c. W^e 
have only a skeleton of this animal in the Royal 
Cabinet. 

In the antehpe, as well as the other gazelles, 
there seem to be different races. 1. In the Royal 
Cabinet, there is a horn which can only be at- 
tributed to an antelope of a much larger size 
than that we have been describing. We shall 


Hircus cornibus leretibus, diniidlato annulat'is^ bis arcuatis* 
— Bnsson, Quad, p. 44. 

Tragus strcpsiceros. — Kleio, Quad, p. 18. 

Capra cervicapra, cornibus terctibus, dimiato-annulatis^ 
Bexuosia, contortis. — Linn> SjfH, Nat. p. 96. 

Antilope c^ryicapra. — Pallas, Miscell. p. 9. Spicil. 18. tab. 
1 ct 2. 
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adopt the name Udmie^, which, according to 
Dr. Shaw f, the Africans apply to the antebpes. 
2. We have seen in the cabinet of the marquis 
de Marigny, whose taste extends both to the 
fine arts and to the history of Nature, a kind of 
offensive weapon, composed of two sharp horns, 
about a foot and a half long, which, from their 
double flexion, appear to belong to an antelope 
smaller than tue others It must be very 
common in India; for the priests § carry this 


* The lidmee, or brown antelope, is less than a roebuck ; 
its horns resemble those of the last. Its face, back, and sides, 
are of a very deep brown, the last bordered with tawny. The 
belly and inside of the legs are white. Above each hoof, 
there is a black spot. The tail is black above, and white be* 
neath. — Pennant*s Synops. of Quad. p. 32. 

f Besides the common gazelle or antelope (which is well 
known in Europe), this country likewise produceth another 
species, of the same shape and colour, though of the bigness 
of our roebuck, and with horns sometimes of two feet long. 
This the Africans call lidmee, and may, 1 presume, be the 
strcpsiceros and adace of the ancients. — Shaw's Travels, 
p. 243. 

X Mr. Pennant calls this the smooth^horned antelope. — - 
Synops. qf Quad. p. 33. 

§ The Indian antelopes are not entirely like' those of other 
countric^.'^They have more spirit; and are distinguishable by 
their horns. In the common antelopes, the horns are gray, 
and not half so long as those of India, which arc black, and 
more than a foot and a half in length. They are twisted as 
far as the points, like a screw. The Faquirs and Santona ge- 
nerally carry two of them joined together in a parallel direc- 
tion, and use them as small batons. — RelaL du Voyage de The- 
venot, tom. iii. p. 111. Those in the marquis de Marigny 
cabinet are neither twisted nor annulated : they seem to have 
been polished from one end to the other. 
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kind of weapon as a mark of dignity. We 
shall call it the Indian antelope, because it ap* 
pears to be only a simple variety of the African 
species. 

Thus, aippng the gazelles or antelopes, we 
have discovered twelve species, or distinct va- 
rieties. 1. The common gazelle; 3. The ke- 
vel ; 3. The corine ; 4. The tzeiran ; 5. The 
koba, or great brown cow; (1. The kob, or 
small brown cow ; 7. The algazel, or Egyptian 
antelope; 8. Tlie pasan, or pretended bezoar 
anim.'tl ; 9- The nanguer, or dama of the an- 
cients; 10. The antelope', 11. The lidm6e; 
12. The Indian antelope. After a careful com- 
parison o^ these twelve animals among them- 
selves, we are led to conclude, 1. That the com- 
mon gazelle, the kevel, and the corine, are only 
three varieties of ,the same species; 3. That 
the tzeiran, koba, and kob, the varieties of ano- 
ther species ; 3. That the algazel and pasan are 
probably two varieties of the same species ; and 
that the name of bezoar gazelle, which has been 
given to the pasan, is not a distinctive character ; 
for I shall afterwards prove, that the oriental 
bezoar is not produced by the pasan al^ne, but 
by all Jthe gazelles and goats which inhabit the 
mountains of Asia ; 4. That the nanguers, whose 
horns are bended forward, and of which there 
are two or three varieties, have been pointed 
out by the ancients under the name of damn; 
6. That the antelopes, which are three or four 
in number, and differ from all the others by the 
double flexion of their horns, were likewise know'n 
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t« the ancients, and mentioned under the naihcij 
of strepsiceros* and addax. All these animals 
are found in Asia and Africa. To theSe five 
principal species, which contain twdve distinct 
varieties, I will not add two of three other spe* 
cies of the New World, to which the vague 
name of or antebpe, has been giveh^ 

though they differ from all those formerly takeni 
notice of. ThiVi would be to augment a con« 
fusion which is already too great. In a sub- 
sequent article, we shall give the history of thes^ 
American animals under their true names, ma- 
isame, temamagame, &c., and shall here confine 
ourselves entirely to the animals of tliis genus 
which are found in Africa and Asia: for the 
same reason, w'e shall refer to the following 
article several other African and Asiatic animals, 
which have been regarded as antelopes or goats, 
though they appear to be intermediate species, 
such as the bubalus, or Barbary cow, the con- 
doma, the guib, the grimm, &c., without includ- 
ing the chevrotains, or mn^s, which have a great 
resemblance to the smallest goats or antelopes : 
of these last we shall likewise make a separate 
article... 

It is now easy to perceive the difficulty of ar- 
ranging and distinguishing all these animals, 
which are thirty in number, ten goats, twelve or 
thirteen antelopes, three or four bnbali, and as 
many musks. Many of them were unknown 

* Erecta autem cornua, r^ganimque a'mbitu contorla, et it 
leve fastigium exaenfa (ut lyrus dicercs) strcpsic^roti, quem 
adrlncexn Africa appellat, — Jl/sf, lib. xi. cap, 37. 
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to the naturalists, or exhibited in prpmiscuous 
groups: and the whole have been confounded 
with each other by travellers. This, indeed, is 
the .third time I have written the history of 
these animals; and, I acknowledge, that the 
labour overbalanceth the produce. I have the 
satisfaction, however, of having made every pos- 
sible use of the knowledge and materials I could 
acquire. • 

With regard to the gazelles, from comparing 
all that has been said of them, both by the an- 
cients and moderns, with our own experience, 
we find, 1. That the So^xoig of Aristotle is not the 
gazelle, but the roebuck ; though the same word, 
Sogxof, has Jieen employed by iElian, not only 
to denote the wild goats in general, but particu- 
larly the Lybian gazelle, or Barbary antelope. 
8. That the strepskeros of Pliny, or addax of 
the Africans, is the antelope. 3. That the da- 
ma of Pliny is the nanguer of Africa, and not 
our fallow deer, or any other European antmah 
4. That the of Aristotle is the same with the 

Zoqx$s of iElian, and the irTMrutciqog of the more 
m^ern Greeks ; and that the Latins have used 
this word, platyceros, to denote the fallov( deer : 
** Animalium,” says Pliny, ** quorundam cor- 
nua in palmas finxit naAira, digitosque emisit 
ex iis, unde platycerotas vocant.” 3. That the 
iruya^yog of the Greeks is probably the Egyptian 
or Persian gazelle, that is, the algazel or pasan. 
The word pygargus is employed by Aristotle 
solely to denote the white tailed eagle i and Pliny 
has used the same word to denote a quadruped. 
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Now, the etymology of fygargtis indicates, 1. Axi 
animal with white thighs, sneh as the roe« 
bucks, or gazelles ; 2. A timid animal ; the an' 
cients, 'imagining that white thighs indicated ti- 
snidity, ascribed the intrepidity of Hercules to 
his haring black thighs. But as almost all the 
authors who speak of the pj/gargus as a qua- 
druped, mention likewise the roebuck, it is ob- 
vious that the hamc ppgargiis can only apply to 
some species of gazelle different from the dorcas 
Lybica, or common gazelle, and from the streps 
sicerost or antelope, which are also mentioned by 
the same authors. AV'e are therefore led to con- 
clude, that the jnjgargus denotes the algazel or 
Egyptian gazelle, which must have been known 
to the Greeks as well as the Hebrews ; for we 
find the name pygargus applied, in the Septua- 
gint version *, to. a quadruped which is reckoned 
among the pure animals whose flesh might be 
eaten. Hence the Jews eat the pygargus, or 
that species of gazelle w'hich is most common in 
Egypt and the adjacent countries. 

Dr. Russel, in his Natural History of Aleppo, 
tells us, that in the neighbourhood of that city, 
there ajre two kinds of gazelles; the one, called 
the mountain gazelle, which is the most beauti^- 
ful, anci wiiose hair oil the neck and back is of a 
deep brown colour ; the other, called Hk gaTxUe 
of the plains, which is neither so nimble, nor so 
handsome as the first, and whose hair is of a 
pale colour. He adds, that the animals are so 


* Deuteron. chap, xir. 
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and run so longi that the best hounds 
cannot take them, without the assistance of a 
falcon ; that, though the gazelles are meager in 
winter, their flesh is excellent ; that, in summer, 
it is loaded with fat like that of thC fallow deer ; 
that those fed in houses are not such good 
eating as the wild ones, &c. From the testimo* 

iiies of Mr. Russel and of Hassclquist *, we learn 

* 

. ^ Capra cervicapra. The rock goat. 

This is larger^ swifterj and wider, than the common rock 
guat, and can scarcely be taken without, a falcon. It is met 
with near Aleppo. I have seen a variety of this, which is 
common in the East, and the horns appear difierent; per- 
haps it is a distinct species. This animal loves the smoke of 
tobacco, andjft when caught alive, will approach the pipe of 
the huntsman, though otherwise more timid than any animal. 
This is perhaps the only creature beside man, that delights in 
the smell of a poisonous and stinking plant. The Arabians 
hunt it with a falcon (Falco gentilis, Linn.). 1 had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of seeing this sport in Nazareth, in Ga- 
lilee. An Arab, mounting a swift courser, held the falcon on 
his hand, as huntsmen commonly do : when we espied the 
A>ck goat, on the top of a mountain, he let loose the falcon, 
which flew in a direct line, like an arrow, and attacked the 
animal, fixing the talons of one of his fCet into the cheek of 
the creature, and the talons of the other into its throat, extend- 
ing his wings obliquely Over the animal ; spreading^one to- 
wards one of its ears, and the other to the opposite hip. The 
animal, thus attacked, made a le^ twice the height of a man, 
and freed himself from the falcon ; but, being wounded, and 
losing its strength and speed, it was again attacked by the 
falcon, which fixed the talons of both its feet into the throat 
uf the animal, and held,it fast, till the huntsman coming up 
took it alive, and cut its Uiruat, the falcon drinking the blood, 
as a reward for bis labour ; and a young falcon which was 
learning, was likewi.se put to the throat of the goat : by this 
means are young falcons taught to fix their talons in the throat 

VOL. VIII. K 
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that the gazelles of Aleppo are not the com- 
tnon kind, but the Egyptian gazelles, whose horns 
are upright, long, and black, and whose flesh is 
extremely goods i^iid that they are half do> 
mestic, having been often and very anciently 
tamed, which, of course, has given rise to a 
great number of varieties, or diflerent races, as 
happens in all other domestic animals. These 
Aleppo gazelles, therefore, are the same with 
those we have called algazeUes. They are still 
more common in Thebaid and Upper Egypt, 
than in the environs of Aleppo. They feed upon 
aromatic herbs, and the bnds of trees *. They ge- 
nerally go in flocks, or rather in families, consist- 
ing of five or six f. Their cry-is similar to that of 
the goat. They are not only hunted with hounds, 
who are assisted by falcons, but by the small } 

of the animal, as being the properest part ; for, should the 
falcon fix them in the creature’s hip, or some other part of ttie 
body, the huntsman would not only lose his game, but his 
falcon also: for the animal, roused by the wound, which could 
not prove mortal, would run to the deserts and the tops of 
the mountains, whither its enemy, keeping its hold, would be 
obliged to follow ; and, being separated from its master, musi 
of course perish. — Ilasselipiist, p. 190. 

* RelaL du Voyage fait ou Egypt, par Granger, p. 99* 

f In Egypt there are a number of antelopes They 

commonly traverse the mountains in flocks. The hair and 
tail of these animals resemble those of the hind ; and their 
fore-feet, which are short, resemble those of the fallow deer. 
Their horns are straight as far as the extremity, which is 
crooked. Their cry resembles that of the other goats. 
Voyagtt de Paul Lucas^ tom. iii. p. 190. 

. t Venanter non minus et gazellas quibus Egyptus abun- 
dat, quarum carnes, bonitate et gustu, dapieolnrum carnibus 
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{ianth6r, which we have called ouwe. In some 
places, the gazelles are taken by means of 


liinlilcs existunt. Bisulcum animsll cst, silvestre, sed quod 
facile mansiiefitf <»prae ainiiie^ colorc igneo ad pallidum in- 
dinante^ duplici cornu, iorigo, introverso liinaa roodo,et nigro; 
auribUR arrectiSf ut in cervis, oculis magnis, oblongis, nigrif, 
pulcherriniis. Uride in adagio apud Egyptos dicitur de pul- 
Chris oculis din el gate!, id est, oculus gazelle : collo longo et 
gracili, cruribus gracilibus atquc pedifius bisulcis constat. 
Pantherde in desertis tocis gazellas venantur, qutbus aliquan- 
diu coriiibus durissimus, acutist|ue resistant ; sed victae eorum 
praeda fiunt. Pili quibus conteguntur, videhter sane similes 
iis qui in Moschiferis animalibus spectantur : pulcherrimuni 
est animal, quod facile hominibus redditur cicur mansuetum- 
que. — Prosper. A/pin. Hist. Nat. Egypt, p. 232, (ab. 14.' 
jro/c. From 4bc figure given by Prosper Alpinus, it is ob* 
vious that it is the al^dzel of which he is treating i and his 
description showS that the algazel is often, as well as the com- 
ition gazelle and keval, marked with white spots, like the 
civet In India there are numbers of gazelles, which re- 

semble our fawns. They generally go in separate flocks, 
each consisting of five or six, and accompanied with a male, 
who easily distinguished by his colour. When the hunters 
discover one of these flocks, they endeavour to point them out 
to the leopard, ^hich they keep chained in a small cart. This 
cunning animal does not run straight upon them, but winds 
about, creeping, and concealing himself, in order to approach 
and surprise them ; and, as he is 'capable of making five or 
six bourids with inconceivable quickness, when fie thinks 
himself near enough, he darts ^upon them, tears open the 
throat and breast, and gluts himself with tbCir blood, hearts' 
and liver. But, if he misses his aim, which often happens, 
he remains fixed on the spot. It would be in vain to attempt 
to seize them by running; for they run much swifter, and 
continue much longer, than he can do. His master then comee 
gently up to him, flalters him; and throws pieces of flesh W 
him. jDy amusing the animal in this maiinet, he is enabled 
toi throw a cover over his eyes: after which, he chains bini# 

K 2 
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earned ones, with snares of ropes fixed to thetf 
horns*. 

The antelopes, especially the larger kinds, are 
much more common in Africa than' in India. 
They are stronger and fiercer than the other 
gazelles ; and they are easily distinguished by 
the double flexion of their horns, and by the 
want of a black or brown band below the 
flanks. The m'iddling antelopes are of the size 

and replaces him on the cart. In the course of otir. marcio 
one of these leopards exhibited this sport to us^ which alarmed' 
several of onr people. A flock of gazelles rose in the midst 
of the army, and, as often happens, they accidentally passeiT 
near the two leopards, which are commonly carried along on 
a small cart. One of them, which was not ^lood-winked, 
made such a spring, that he broke his chain, and darted after 
them, but without effect. However, as the gazelles were ter- 
rified, and chased on all sides, one of them was again obliged 
to pass near the leopard, who> notwithstanding the whole 
road was embarrassed with camels and horses, and notwith- 
standing the common notion that this animal never attacks its 
prey after having once missed it, he sprung upon and seized 
it. — Relat. de Thecenoi, tom. tii. p. 112. 

* Instead of a leopard, a tamed gazelle is emplo 3 *cd to 
catch the wild ones. Round hi.s horns a rope is twisted in 
various directions, and the two 'ends uf it are fixed under his 
belly. ?«?^hen the hunters discover a flock of gazelles, he is 
allowed to go and join them. But the male of the little flock 
advances to prevent him : tf.is opposition he makes with his 
horns, which are soon entangled in the mesh of ropes. He is 
then seized and carried otfby the hunters. — Id, ibid. The 
same art is employed in taking the females. A domestic fe- 
male with a netting of cords is let loose among a flock. 
The wild females immediately begin to sport with her, and 
the horns of one of them are soon entangled ; and she falls an 
easy prey to the Indians, — Voyage d< la BoullaycAe-Gouz» 
p. 217. 
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of a fallow deer. Their horns are very black *, 
their belly pure white, and their fore-legs, are 
ehorter than the hind-legs. They are very nu* 
merous in Tremecen, Diignela, Tell, and 
ZaAra. They are cleanly animals, and fterer 
lie down but in dry places. They arc also 
extremely nimble, vigilant, and timorous. In 
open places, they look round qn all sides ; and, 
as soon as they perceive a man, a dog, or any 
other enemy, they fly ofi* with full speed. But, not- 
withstanding this natural timidity, they have a 
kind of courage ; for, when surprised, they stop 
short, and face those who attack them. 

In general, the eyes of the gazelles are black, 
large, vivacious, and, at the same time, so beau- 
tiful, that, in the eastern nations, they are em- 
ployed proverbially in praising the eyes of a 
line woman f . Their limbs are finer and more 
delicate than those of the roebuck. Their hair 
is short, soft, and lustrous. Their fore-legs are 
not so long as the hind ones, which enables 
them, like the hare, to run with greater facility up 
than down hill. Their swiftness is equal to that 
of the roebuck ; but the latter rather leaps than 
runs, whereas all the gazelles run uniftJrmlyJ. 

• 

^ L’Afrique clu Mariiiol, tom. i. p. 53, and Shawls Tra- 
vels. 

t In the neighbourhood of Alexandria, the antelopes are 
very numerous. This aniinaf is a species of roebuck, whose 
eyes are so largo, vivacious, and- piercing, that they are used 
ligurativciy in praising llie eyes of the ladies. de 
I* par Mailkt,U}\\\,\\, p. 123. 

X The liair ql’ the ffierans, or gazelles, is like that of the fal- 
lavt? deer, and they run, like the dog, without leaping. In the. 
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Most or them are yellow on the back, and white 
on the belly, and have a brown band which sepa- 
rates these two colours below the flanks. Their 
tails are of different lengths, but always garr 
nished with pretty long black huir. Their ear; 
are long, erect, pretty open in the middle, and 
terminate in a point. Their feet arc cloven, and 
shaped nearly Ijke those of the sheep. Both 
males and females have permanent horns; but 
those of the females are thinner and shorter. 

I'hese are all the facts we have been able to. 
jcollecf concerning the ditferent species of gar 
aelles, and their natural dispositions and man- 
ners. We shall now inquire with what pro- 
priety naturalists have ascribed to one of these 
animals only, the production of the famous stone 
called the oriental bezoar^ and whether this anU 
mal be the pasen or pazan, which they have men- 
tioned specifically under the name of the bezoar 
gazelle. In examining the figures and descrip- 
tion* given by Koempfer, who has written 

night, they cume to feed in the plains, and, in tl)e morning, 
return to the mountains. — Voyage de Gemel. Car, ii. p. 6.-k 
* Repertus in novenni hirco lapillus voti me fecit quodaro- 
modo compotem ; dicu quodammudo, nam in bestia quam 
conies meui findebat, intestinal, a me ipso diligentissime per- 
quisita, nullum lapidem continebant. Pronior alter! appare- 
bat fortuna qui a nobis longius remotus seram a se transfossam 
tlum me nun expectato dissccarot, lapilluro reperit elegantissi* 

mum, tametsi molis perexiguie Adeptus lapidem, an- 

tequam adessem. — Koempfer, AmmtU. p. 393. ■ Bezoard 
oricntalis legitimus. Lapis bezoard oricutalis verus et pre- 
tiosus, Persise Pasahr, ex quo nobis vox bezoard enata est. . . . 
Patria ejus prsecipua est Pesidis proviiicra Laar. . . . Ferax 
prteterea Chorasmia esse dicitur. .... 6enitrix, est fera 
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much on this subject, it is doubtful whether he 
means that the pazan or the algazei is the only 


<|ijacdam moiitana caprini generis quam incolse pasen, nos* 

trates capricervam, noiuinant Animal pilis brevibua 

cx cinero rufis vestitur, magiiitudine caprse domesticse^ 
cjusdcmque harhaium caput obtiiiens. Cornua foeminse 
nulla sunt vel exigua, hircus longlora et llberalius extensa 
gerit, annulisque distincta insign iori bps, quorum numeri 
annos aetatis referunt: annum undecimum vel duodecimum 
raro exhibere dicuntur, adeoque ilium mtatis annum baud 
•xcedere. Reliquum corpus a ccrvina forma, colore, ct 
agilitate nil difTert. Tiinidissimuni et maxitne fugitivuin 
est, inhospita asperrimorum montium tesqiia incolens, et ex 
solitudiiie montana in campo.s rarissime desccndens, ct quam* 
vis pluris regiii regioncs inhabitet, lapides tainen bezoardicos 
non gigiiit^ Cashini (emporium est regionis Irak) pro 
coquina nobis cnpricervam, vel, ut rectius dicaro, Ilircocer- 
vum prmgrandem venebat Venator, qui a me queesilus, non 
audivisse se respondebat bestiam illic lapidem unquam fovissc, 
quod et civium, quotquot percunctatus sum, testimonia conGr- 

mabant Qum vero partes, tametsi capricervas alant 

proniisque, non onines tanien herbas ferunt ex quibus depastis 
lapides geiierari, atque ii ejuidem «Tque nobilcs possint, sed 
solus ex earuin iiqmero est nioiis Baarsi. . . . Nulla ibi cx 
prscdictis bestiis datur mtate provecta quae lapidem non con* 
tineat ; cum in caetoris bujus jugi partibus (ductorum verba 
refero) ex denis in montium diatantioribus, cx quinquagenis 
in caeteris, extra Larensem provinciam cx centenij.vix una sit 
quae lapide dotetur, coque ut pkirimum cxigni valoris. In 
birds lapides majores et frcqueiuius inveniuniur quam in foe* 
minis. Lapidem ferre judicaniur aiinosi, valdc macilciiti, culla 

iiabentes longiora, qui gregein praeiie gestiunt Bestise 

ut prinium perfosssu liuguain iiispiriuiit, qiue si solito depre- 
bendatur asperior, de priescnte lapide niiiil amplius dubitant« 
I«ocus iiatalis est pylorus sive prodnetior quarti quern vocant 
vontriculi lundus, cujus ad lalus plica quaedam sive scrobicu- 
luH, mucoso lumiore oblitus, lapillutn suggerit: in alia ventri*. 
cull classc (pro.ut rurn^inantibus distinguuiitur} quain ultim.a, 
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animal which produces the oriental bexoat'*^ 
If we consult the oth^r naturalists and travellers, 
we shall be tempted to believe t^at all the ga* 

^ac inveniri negabant. • . . Credunt quos plicarum aFveoIi 
non satis aroplcctuntur elabi pyloro possc» et cun^ cxcrementiil 
cxcernt : quin formatos intenluin dissoivi rursus, prssertim 
longiori anirqalis inedio. Ciar, Jagcrui tnihi teslatus est se, 
dum ill regna Golkonda degeret, gazellas vivas recent^r captas 
manu sua perquisivissCj et contracto abdomine lapillos pal- 
passe^ in una geminos, in altera quinos vel senos. Has ille 
bestias pro contemplationc sua alere dccreverat. camera hos- 
picii sui inclusas ; verum quod ab omiii pabulo abstiiiereiitj; 
quasi perire qunm saginari captivae'^malient, maclari cas jussit,, 
ioedia aliquot dicrutn niaceates. Turn vero lapillos ubi cx- 
eniplurus erat eorum ne vestigium amplius iiivcnit, cx quo 
illos a jejuno visccre, y^I alio quocumque modi', dissolutoa 

credebat Dissolutionem nullo posse negotiu fieri per- 

suadeor, si quidem cerium est lapides in loco natal i viventis 
bruti dum latent nonduni gaudere petrosa quam nobis exhi- 
bent duritic, sed molliurcs esse et quodanimodo friabiles, in- 
star fere vitelli ovi fervente aqua ad duritiem longius cxcocti. 
Hoc propter recenter cxsectus ne i in provide frangatur, vcl at- 
trectus nitorem perdat, ab inventoribus consuevit ore recipi, 
et in eo foveri aliquandiu duin induruerit, mox gossypio in- 
volvi et assergpri. Asservatio ni primis diebus caute fiant, 
periculum est nc adhuc cum infiriniur, importuna contrccta- 
tione, ruinpatur aut labem recipiat. <]ieneratioiiem fieri con- 
jiciunt cum rcsinosa quasdam ex berbis depastis concoctisque 
substantia ventriculorum latera occupat, qusc, egestis cibisj, 
jejunoriuc viccere in pylorum epnfluens, circa arreptum calcu- 
lumt lanam, paleamvc consistat et coaguletur; cx primo circa 
materiain contentam flarninc cfTormandi lapidis figura pciidit^ 
&p. — Ii/et/i, p. 389 et seq. 

* At Golconda, the king has great store of excellent be- 
zoars. The mountains where the goats feed which* produce 
these stones are about seven or eight days’ journey from Bag- ^ 
nagaar. They commonly sell at forty crowns a pound ; and 
the longest kind arc the best. They arc likewise found 111 
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;seUes, wild and domestic goats, and even the 
siieep, indiscriminately produce tiiis stone, the 
formation of which depends more, perhaps, on 

5 ;ertain cows, which are much larger, though not so valuable, 
as those produceil by the goats. The bezoars extracted from 
a rare kind of ape.s which are small and long, are in the high- 
est estimation. — Voyage de tom.iii. p. 293. Persia 

produces finer bezoar stones than any o^her country of the 
world. They are extracted from the sides of certain wild 
lic-goats, to the livers of which they are attached. — Voyage de 
Peyyies, p. The bezoar, that famous medicinal fttone, 
ought to be ranked among the number of drugs. It is a ten- 
der stone, consisting of coats or pellicles^ like an onion. Itjs 
found in the bodies of the wrild and domestic goats along the 
gulf of Persia, in the province of Corasson, which is the an- 
cient MargiaHa, and i^ incomparably better than (hat brought 
from the kingdom of (jolconda. But, as the goats were brought 
from a distance of three days’ journey, we found bezoars 
in some of them only, and even that in small quantities. We 
preserved these goats alive fifteen days. Tlsey were fed with 
common green herbage ; but, upon opening them, nothing 
was found. 1 kept tliem during this time, in order to discover 
whether, as is alleged, it be a particular herb which heats 
these animals, and produces this stone in tlieir bodies. W« 
are told by the natives of Persia, that the nioi#this animal 
pastures in parched countries, and eats dry and aromatic 
herbs, the bezoar is the more salutary. Corasson and the 
borders of the Persian gulf are the driest coqytries in 
the world, in the heart of thc.se stones, there are always 
pieces of brambles, or some •other vegetable, ihat serve 
as a nucleus, round which the humour that composes I'ais 
stone coagulates. It. is worthy of remark, that, in Iiiilia, 
tile .she-goats produce bezoar ; and that, in Persia, it isproiluced 
by the wedders and be-gonts. The Persians esfeein their 
own bezoar, being hotter and better concocted, a.s four times 
riore valuable than the Indian kind. The former they .sell at 
fifty.four livres the courag, whieh is a weight of three 
firachtns. — Voyage de Chardin, tom. ii. p. 10. The orient.*)! 
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the temperature of the climate, than on the na- 
ture or species of the animal. If we 'Uiay be- 
lieve Rumphius, Seba, and some other authors, 
the true oriental bezoar proceeds from apes, 

bezoar comes from a northern province of the kingdom of 
Golconda^ and is found in the stomach of the she- goats. • • . 
The peasants^ by feeling the belly of the goat, know how 
many bezoars she has, and sell her in proportion to their num* 
ber. This number they discover, by rubbing the sides of the 
stomach, with their hands, in such a manner as to bring all 
the contents towards the middle of it, and then they feel the 
stones distinctly The bezoar, like the diamond, is va- 

lued according to its size; for, if five or six bezoars weigh an 
ounce, they bring from fifteen to eighteen francs. But, if one 
bezoar weighs an ounce, it sells at one hundred francs. I 
sold one of four ounces and a half at two thousand livres. • • . 
The merchants who traffic in bezoars, brought mo six of 
these goats, which I examined. It must be acknowledged 
that these animals are beautiful, very tall, and have hair as 

fine as silk I was told that one of these goats had but 

one bezoar in its stomach, and that others bad two, three, or 
four, which 1 soon perceived to be true, by rubbing their 
bellies in the manner above described. These six goats had 
seventeen bezoars and a half, one of which was about the size 
of half a h^l nut. The inside resembled the soft dung of a 
goat. These stones grow among th^ dung in the animal’s 
belly. Some of the natives told me that the bezoars were 
attached to the liver, and others, that they were fixed 
in the heart. From these vague assertions, I could not 

learn the truth WitI) regard to the bezoar produced 

by the ape, it is so strong, that two grains of it are reckoned 
equal to six of that produced by the goat : but it is very rare, 
and is found principally in the island of Macassar. This kind of 
bezoar is round : but tho other is of different figures. These 
bezoars, which are supposed to come from the apes, are much 
rarer than the other kind. They are also much dearer, and 
in greater request ; and, when one is found of the size df a 
nut, it sometimes sells at more than a hundred crowns. — Tojij- 
»ge ile Tmervirr, tom. iv. p. 78. 
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and not from gazelles, goats, or wedders*. 
Bat this notion of Rumphius and Seba is by no 


* De lapidibus bezoard. orienialis. Nondum certo innotuit« 
<{uibusnaai in aninialibus hi calculi reperiantur; sunt qui sta- 
tuant, eo8 in ventriculo certip capraruni speciei generari 
(Raius scilicet^ Gesnerus* Tavernier^ &c.) .... Rumphius, 
in Mukq Amhoin. refert Indus in risum effundi audientes, 
qqod Europsei sibi imaginentur» lapides bgzoardicos in ventri- 
culis caprarum sylvestrium generari; at contra ipsos affir- 
mare, quod in Simiis crescant, nescios interim, quanam iti 
specie simiarum, an in Bavianis dictis, an vero in Cercopi* 
thecis. Attamen id certum esse, quod es, Succadana et Tam* 
bos, sitis in insula Borneo, adferantur, ibique a monticolii 
conquisiti vendaiitur iis qui littus accolunt; hos vero posteri- 
ores asserere, quod in certa Simiarum vel Cercopitkecorum 
specie hi la^ides nascantur ; addere interim Indos, quod vel 
ipsi illi monticoIsjB origincm et loco natalia liorumce lapidum 
nondum prope explorata habeant. Sciscitatus sum ssepissirne 
ab illis qui lapides istos ex Indiis Orientalibus hue transib* 
runt, qubnam de animali, ct quibus e locis, hi proveniant ; 
sed nihil inde certi potui cxpiscari, neque iis ipsis constabat 

quidpiam, nisi quod saltern ab aliis accepeiant Novi 

esse, qui longiusculos inter et sphsericos .seu oblongo-rotundos, 
atque reni formes, dari quid discriminis staiuunt. At imagina- 
rium hoc est. Neque ciiim ulla ratioue intrinscAs difierunt, 
quando confringuntur aut in pulverem teruntur, modo fuerint 
genuinL nec adulterati, sive demum ex simiis aut capris syU 

vestribus, aliisvc proveniant animalibus C^udent hi 

lapides nominibus, pro varietate linguarum, variis, Lusitanis, 
Bedra. seu Caliga dc Buzio\ dinensibus, Gautsjo; Maleitis, 
Culiga^Kaka ; Persis, Pazar, Pazan ; seu Belsaft^r; Arabi'* 
bus, Alhazar et Berzuahurth ; Lusitanis Indim incolis, Pedra* 
Bugia seu Lapides*Simia,rum, ju\ta Koernpferi testimonium, 

vocantur. Credibile est nasci eusdem in stomacho, 

quum plerumque in centro straininum lignorumve particufte, 
nuclei, aut lapilli, ct alia similia, inveiiianiur tanquam prinm 
rudiiiienta circurn qu*£ acris, viscosa, materies sese laincllatim 
applicat, ct deincep«j crust m insiar, tnagis nugisque aucta in 
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means well founded. We have seen several of 
these concretions, which are called ape bezoars. 
But tliey are totally dilferetit from the oriental 
bezoar, which unquestionably proceeds from a 
ruminating animal, and is easily distinguished, 
by its form and substance, from all the other 
bezoars. Its common colour is a greenish olive, 
and brownish within. The colour of what is 
called the occidental bezoar, is a faint yellow, 
more or less dirty. The substance of the former 
is more tender and porous, and that of the latter, 
harder, drier, and more petrified. Besides, as 
prodigious quantities of the oriental bezoar were 
consumed during the last two or three centuries, 
being used both in Europe and Asia, in all 
cases where our physicians now employ cordials 
and antidotes against poison, may we not pre- 
sume, from this great consumption, which still 
continues in some jlegrcc, that the bezoar pro- 

lapidem durcscit. Pro varictatu victus, quo utuiilur unicnuliu^. 
ipsse quoque lamellic variant, suc*ces.sive sibi mutuo adposita^ 
sensimque grandescentes. Frac'to hae facile separanlur, et 
per integrum saqie statum ita a se mutuo succedunt, ut decor- 
ticatum relinquant lapideni, iaBvi itcrum et quasi expolita su- 
perficie (onspicuuni. Lapidcs bezoanl, iliis c locis ladim 
Oricntalis vqpicntes quibus cum Britannis commercium inter- 
cedit, pro parte minuti sunt, rt rotundi, silicumque quandani 
speclcm in centro gerunt. Alii vero tcncriorns^ et oblongi, 
iiilus continent straminula^ nucleus dactylorum^ semina 
peponum, et ejusmodi, quibus simplex saltern, aut geminum 
veri lapidis stratum, satis tciiue, circumposituni est. Unde 
in liis ultra diniidiam partem rejiculi datur: et nobis quidem 
hi videnlur veri esse simiarum lapides, utpoic inaturius ab, 
hisce animantibus per aiiuiii cxcrcti, qiiani ut majorem in 
niolura polucrint uxcre.iccre. — Seba, vol. ii. p. 130 . 
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deeds from a very common animal, or rather, that 
it proceeds not from one, but from several spe- 
cies ; and that it is equally extracted from ga- 
zelles, goats, and wedders; but that these ani- 
mals can only produce it in the climates of 
India and the Levant ? 

From all that has been written on this subject, 
we have not been able to find one distinct obser- 
vation, nor a single decisive argument. It only 
appears, from what has been said by Monardi, 
Garcias, Clusius, Aldrovandns, Hernandes, &c., 
that the oriental bezoar animal is not the com- 
mon domestic goat, but a species of wild goat, 
which they have not sufiiciently characterized. 
In the sShie manner, all wc can collect from 
Koempfer is, that the bezoar animal is a kind of 
wild goat, or rather gazelle, which is equally ill 
described. Hut, from the testimonies of Theve- 
not, Chardin, and Tavemier,*we learn, that this 
stone is not so often extracted from the gazelles, 
as from the wedders, and the wild or domestic 
goats. These tra^llcrs merit the greater credit, 
because they were eye-witnesses to the facts 
they mention, and because, when treating of the 
bezoar, thoifgh they take no notice of*4he ga- 
zelles, yet, as they are well acquainted^ith these 
. animals, and mention them in other parts of 
their works *, there is not the least appearance 
of their having been deceived. W e must not, 
therefore, conclude, like our ancient naturalists. 


* Voyage de Tavernier^ tom. ii. p. 2ft 
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that the oriental bczoar is produced solely by a 
particular species of gazelle. 1 acknowledge* 
that* after having examined not only the oyi- 
dence of travellers* but the facts themselves* 
which might decide this question* 1 am inclined 
to believe that the bezoar stone proceeds equally 
from the most part of ruminating animals* but 
more commonly from goats and gazelles. It 
is formed of concentric coats* or strata, and fre> 
quently contains foreign substances in its centre,. 
1 endeavoured to investigate the nature of these 
substances, which serve as a nucleus to the be« 
zoar* in order to discover the animal that swal< 
lowed them. In the centre of these stones* I 
found small flints* stones of plums and cf tama* 
rinds* seeds of cassia* and especially pieces 
of straw* and buds of trees. Heuce I could 
no longer hesitate in attributing this produc- 
tion to animals ^hich browse herbage and 
leaves. 

Wc arc persuaded, therefore, that the oriental 
bezoar proceeds not from any one* but from a 
number of ditferent animals. Neither is it diffi- 
cult to reconcile this opinion with the testimo- 
nies ot, travellers; for, though each of them 
contradicts his neighbour, yet all of them make 
near approaches to the truth. The bezoar was 
unknown to the ancient Greeks and Latins, 
Galen is the first who mentions its virtues 
against poisdh. I'he Arabians speak of the be- 
zoar as possessing the same virtues. But neither 
the Greeks, Latins* nor Arabians* give anf 
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precise information concerning the animals 
by which it is produced. Kabi Moses, the Egyp- 
tian, only remarks, that some people pretend that 
this stone is formed in the angle of the eye, and 
others in the gall-bladder of the eastern wedders. 
Now, bezoars, or concretions, are actually formed 
in the angles of the eyes, and in the pits below 
the eyes of stags and some other animals. But 
these concretions are very different from the 
oriental bezoar; and all the concretions in the 
gall-bladder consist of a light, oily, and inflam- 
mable matter, which .has no resemblance to the 
substance of the bezoar. Andreas Lacuna, a 
Spanish physician, in his Commentaries on Dios- 
corides, remarks, that the oriental bezoar is ex- 
tracted from a certain species of wild goat, in 
the mountains of Persia. Amatus Lusitanus 
repeats Lacuna’s remark } and add:;, that this 
mountain-goat resembles th^ stag. Monard, 
who quotes all the three, assures us in a more 
positive manner, that this stone is derive^ from 
the internal parts of a mountain-goat iu India» 
to which, says he, 1 may give the appellation of 
cervi-capra ; because it partakes both of the sU^ 
and the goat, is nearly of the size and figure of 
the stag, and, like the goat, has simple horns, 
yery much bended backward *. Garcias ab 

* Lapia betaar varias babet appeilationes; nam Arabibas 
t<(ger dicitur, Perais btiaar, India betor. . . . late lapis in in- 
ternis partibos cujusdam animalis capra mmtana, apnilati 
grneratur. .... In Indite supra Gangem certis montibus. 
Sinamm region! vicinis, anima iiacervis valde siniilia reperi- 
^ uotur, ttttu magnitudinci, tuia agilitate ct aliia noMs exceptis 
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Horto tells us, that, in Corasson and in PefsuO 
there is a species of he-goats^, called pa~ 

quibnsilam partibus qulbus cum capris magis convcniunt, ut 
cornibus qua; veluti caprre in dorsum rcRexa habent et cor 
poris forma, unde nomen illis inditum cervicaprse, propter 

partes quaa cum capris et cervis similes obtineiit Kst 

autem animal (ex eoruni rclatu qui ex ilia regione rcdeuntes 
animal conspexeruqjt) in quo reperiuntur isti lapides, ccrvi 
itiagnitudine ct ejus quasi form^ ; binis dumtaxat cornibus 
prseditum, latis et extreme mucronatis atque in dorsum Taldc' 
recurvis, breves pilos habens cineracei coloris ecu admixta 
rufedo : in iisdem montibus aliorum etiam coloruni reperiun- 
tur. Indi vel laqueis vel dtcipiilis ilia veiiantur et mactant. 
Adco autem ferocia sunt ut interdum Indos etiam occidant, 
agilia praetcrca ct ad saltuiii prona: in antris vivunt grega- 
timqae ennt; utnusque sexus marcs scilicet et fteminoe inve- 
niuntur, voceinque geniebundum ediint. Lapides autem ex 
iiiterioribus intestinis aliisque cavis corporis partibus educuiw 
tur. . • • • Dum liaec scriberem quoddam animal corispectu 
ivi buic (ni fallor) simile, quia omnes notas mibi habere vide- 
batur quibus niodo destlfpta prsedita sunt ; est autem ex Ion- 
ginquis regionibus per Africam Generoso Arcbidiacono Ne-« 
biensi dclatum ; magnitudine 'servi, capite et ore cervino, 
agile instar cervi, pili et color cervo similes; corporis forma 
capra refert, nain maguo hirco simile est, bircinos pedes 
habens et bina cornua in dorsum iuflexa, extrema parte con- 
torta ut bircina videantur, reliquis autem partibus cervuni 
semulatox. lllud autem v&lde admirandum quod ex turre se 
prmcipitans in cornua cadat sine ulla noxa : vescilur herbis, 
pane, leguminibus, omnibutquc cibis quae illi praebentur: 
robustum est et ferrevi catena vinctum, quia omnes funcs 
quibus ligabatur rodebat el rumpebat. — AVc. Monardi dc 
JjOpide Berofir. lib, interprete Carolo Clusio. 

* Est ill Corasoiie ct Persia Ifirci quoddam genus, quod 
patan lingua Persica vocant, ruli aut alierius' colons (ego ru- 
siim et praegrandem (loasi vrdi) mediocri frltitudinc, in cujus 
veqtricalo fit hie lapis bezar. .... Cceteriim non solum ge- 
nenitur hie lapis in Persia, sed etiam noKnulUs Malacm locisy 
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Wt * ; that the oriental bezoar is generated in 
their stomachs ; that this stone is found, not only 
in Persia, but likewise in Malacca, and in the 
Island of Cows, near Cape Comorin ; and that, in 
great numbers of these goats, slain for the subsist- 
ence of the troops, these stones were very com- 
monly found. On this subject, Christopher 
Acosta I repeats what had been said by Garcias and 
Monard, without offering any thiifg new. In fine^ 
to omit nothing relative to the history of this 
stone, Koempfer, an intelligent man, and an exact 
observer, tells us, that^ when in the province 

ct in insula quae a Vaccis nomcn sumpsit, hand procul a pro- 
montorio Cuniorim. Nam cum in exei’citus annonam macta- 
reniur istic iMti prttgrandes hirci, in corum *ventriculis magna 
cx parte hi lapides reperti sunt. Hinc factum eat, ut quotquot 
ab eo tempore in banc insulam appellant, hircos obtruncent, 
lapiilesque ex iis tolinnt. Verum nulli Persicis bonitatc com- 
parari possunt. Dextri auteiii adeo sunt Mauritani, ut facile 
qua in regione naii sint singuli lapi(|^8, discernere et dijudi- 

care possint Vocatur autem hie lapis pazar a pazan^ 

id est, hiicorum Arabibus, turn Persis et Corasone incolis: 
nos corrupto nomine bezar, atque Indi roagis corrupti bazar 
appellant, quasi dicas lapidem forensem : nani bazar eoruni 
lingua forum est. — Garcias ab Ilorto, Aromat. Hist, inter^ 
prete Carolo Clusio, p. 21(3. 

^ Koempfer seems to liave borrowed from Mo|igrd and 
t^arcias, the names ca'vi-capra, capri-cerva, and pasan, whicli. 
he has given to the oriental bezoar animal. 

t Generatur iste lapis in ventriculis auimalium hirco fere 
iimiliuin, arietis pricgrandis magnitudiiie, colore rufo, uti cervi 
propeniodum agili, et aculissimi audilus, a Persis panan apel- 
lato, quod variis Iiidim proviticiis, uti in promontorio Como- 
rim, et noiinullis Malacac locis, turn etiani in Persia et Cura** 
sone, insulisque quas a Vacca cognomen adeptse sunt, inve- 
iiitur. — Christophori Acosta, Aromat. liber, cap. xxxvi. inters 
prete Carolo Clusio, .p. 279. 
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of Laar in Persia, he went with the natii'cs cMT 
the country to hunt the buck pasan, which pro* 
(luces the bezoar, and that he. saw the stone 
extracted } and he assures us, that the true ori- 
ental bezoar proceeds from this aniinul ; that the 
buck ahUf of which he also gii'es a figure, like- 
wise produces bezoar, but that it is of an inferior 
quality. From the figures he has given of the 
pasan and ahu,*we would be induced to think, 
that the first rc^prosents the common gazelle ra-. 
ther than the true pasan ; and, from his descrip- 
tion, we should imagine his. pasan to be a he-goat, 
and not a gazelle, because he has given it a beard 
like the goats. I^astly, from the name ahu, 
which he gives to his other buck, as wv:ll as from 
his second figure, we recognise the wild he>goat 
rather than the genuine ahu, which is our tzeiran, 
or lai:;gc gazelle. AVhat is still more singular, 
Koempfer, who seems willing to determine the 
species of the oriental bezoar animal, and who 
assures us that it is the wild buck called pasan, 
quotes, at the same time, a man who, he says, 
is very worthy of credit, and who affirms, that 
he felt the bezoar.s in the belly of the gazelle, at 
Golcoada. 'I'hus ail' the po.sitive evidence which 
can be derived from Koempfer is reduced to this, 
that there are two speefes of wild mountain-goats, 
the pasan*^nd ahu, which produce the bezoar in 
Persia, and that in India this stone is likewise 
found in the gazelles. Chardin remarks, that the 
oriental bezoar is found in the bucks and she- 
goats, both wild and domestic, along the Persit 
Gulf, and in several provinces of India ; but that, 
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i« Persia, it is also extracted from the wedders. 
Tlie Dutch travellers also assert *, that it is pro- 
duced in the stomachs of sheep and goats. Ta- 
vernier, who is still more positive in favour of the 
domestic goats, says, that their hair is as fitie as 
silk, and that, having purchased six of these 
goats alive, he extracted from them seventeen 
entire beaoars, and a piece of another as large 
as half a (ilberd nut. He tlicn*adds, that there 
are other bezoars, supposed to proceed from apes, 
whose virtues are still stronger than those of the 
goat-bezoars; that they arc also extracted from 
cows ; b«it the virtues of these are inferior, &c. 
Wliat can be inferred from this variety of evi- 
dence and opinions, unless it be allowed that the 
oriental bezoar proceeds not from one species, 
but from a number of different animals^ and 
especially from the gazelles and goats ? 

With regard to the occidental bezoars, we 
hesitate not to pronounce, that they are prbduced 
neither by goats nor gazelles; for it will be 

* In the island of Eorneo, we find the fanoious bezoar stone. 
Which is very precious and in great reejuest, on account of its 
virtue against poison. . It is fprmdd in the stomacbe of sheep 
or goats, round a small pustule or protuberance in the middle 
of the stomach, and which is fdund in the stone itself. .... 
A conjecture has been formed, that the bezoar u{^ich proceeds 
from the stomach of the sheep, and the gall-bladder stone of 
the hog, are produced by the operation of some particular 
herbs eaten by these animals. But they are found in all the 
countries of the East Indi.es, though these animals feed pro- 
miscuously upon herbage of every kind. — See ^cj/age de la 
Compagn. des Indet de Hollandc, tom. ii. p. 1 2 1 ; and also Lx 
Voyage de Mandehh, tom. ii. p. 38*. 

L 2 
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shown, in the subsequent articles, that there are 
neither goats, gazelles, nor even any animal 
which approaches to this genus, throughout the 
whole extent of the New World. Instead of 
gazelles, we find roebucks alone in the woods of 
America j instead of wild goats and sheep, lamas 
and pacos *, animals totally different, are to be 
found in the mountains of Peru and Chili. The 
ancient Peruviahs had no other cattle; and, at 
the same time that these two species were partly, 
reduced to a domestic state, they existed, in still 
greater numbers, in their .natural condition of 
liberty on the mountains. The wild lamas were 
called huanacus, and the pacos viamms, from 
which has been derived the name vigbgne, tiiat 
denotes the same animal with the pacos. B<^th 
the lamas and the pacos produce bezoars ; but 
the domestic kind produce them more rarely 
than the wild. 

M. Daubenton, who has investigated the na- 
ture of bezoar stones more closely than any other 
person, thinks that they- are composed of the 
same matter as that shining coloured tartar which 
adheres to the teeth of ruminating animals; 
and it~appears, from the numerous collection 
of bezqars in the R(^al Cabinet, that there 
are essential differences between the oriental and 
occidental bezoars. Hence the goats of the 
East Indies, and the gazelles of Persia, are not 
the only animals which produce the. concre- 

• 

* See Tol. VI. art. Of the AnimaU pecnliar to the New 
Continent. 
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lions called hexoars. The chamois*, and per- 
haps the wild goat of the Alps, the he-goats 
of Guinea f, and several American animals;];, 

' * In the country of the Orisons, balls as large, and some- 
times larger, than a tennis-ball, are found in the stomachs of 
the chamois goat. They are called keptskotignel by the Ger- 
mans, who allege that they are as useful as the bezoar, 
which likewise proceeds from the stomacys of certain Indian 
goats.— TVove/j to Italy » &.C., by Jacob Span and George 
Wheeler, Near Munich, in a village called Lagrem, which is 
at the foot of the mountains, our host showed us certain balls, 
or brown masses, nearly of iLe size of* a hen’s egg, which 
were a kind of tender, imperfect bezoar, commonly found in 
the stomachs of the roebucks. He assured us that these balls 
bad great virtues, and that he often sold them to strangers at 
ten crowns a*piece. — Voyage des 3Iissionaire», tom. i. p. 129. 

t In Congo and Angola, when the wild goats begin to 
grow old, stones, resembling the bezoar, are found in their 
bellies^ Those found in the males are supposed to be best; 
and the Negroes boast of them as specifics against many dis- 
tempers, and particularly against the effects of poison.— Hist. 
Gen, des Voyages, par M. VAbbe Prevost, tom. v. p. 83. 

{ Accepimus a peritis venatoribus, reperiri lapides bezoard 
ill uvibus illis Peruinis coriiuum expertibus, quas bicuinas vo- 
cant (sunt eniiii alia cornuta, tarucce vocatm, et alias, c^uas 
dicunt gManne/zs) ; pra;terea in teuhtlalm^am quae caprarum 
niediocrium paulovc majori constant magnitudine. • . . De- 
inde in quodam damarum gencre quas macatichiclMic aut 
temamaqame appellant. . . • Ncciion in ibicibus quorum hie 
redundat copia, iit llispanos et apiid hanc regionem frequentes 
cervos taceam, in quibus quoque est lapidem, de quo prae- 
sens est institutus sermo, reperire: capreas etiam cornuum 
experres, quas audio passim reperiri apud Peniinos, et ut sum- 
tnutim dicam, vix est cervorum caprearumque genus ulluni, 
in cujus ventrictilo, aliave interna parte, sua sponte, ex ipsis 
abiuailaj excreinentis, lapis Uic, qui etiam in tauris vaccisq jc 
Rolet oiiendi, non paulatiin concrescat ct generclur, multis 
iiensim additis et colwercscenlibus membranulis, quale suut 
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likewise produce bezoars : and, under this name, 
if we comprehend all similar concretions found 
in the intestines of animals, we may aflTirni, that 
most quadrupeds, except those of the carnivo- 
rous kinds, and even the crocodiles and large 
serpents, produce bezoars *. 

To obtain a c)ear idea of these concretions, 
they must be distributed into several classes, re- 
ferring to the animals which produce them, and 
the climates and food that are favourable to their 
production. 

1. The stones formed iu the bladder and kid- 
neys of men and other animals, must be sepa- 
rated from the class of bezoars, and denpminated 

ca^parum. Ideo non nisi vetustissiniis ct senio pene confectis 
Inpides hi reperiiintur; neque ubique, sed cerlis stntisque locis. 
.... Variis hos lapides reperies formis et coloribus ; alios 
neinpe candescentes, fuscos alios, alios luteos, qiiusdani cine- 
reos nigrosque, et vilri aut obsidiani lapidis modo micantes. 
Hos ovi illos rotunda figura, et alios triangula, &c. — Nurd, 
Ant. Recchi. apud Hemand. p. 325 et 326. In the stomach 
of a wiUI goat, called cornera d^ term by the Spaniurds, Wa- 
fer found thirteen bezoar stones of didrrent figures, some of 
which resembled coral. Though pcM-fecily green when first 
exposed to the air,i they afterwards turned ash-colourcd. — 
Hist, ^en, dfs Voyatres,' par M. VAbbe Prevost, tom. xii. p. 
638. aVo/zx, This cornerm de teira is neither a goat nor ga- 
zelle, but the lama of Peru.* * 

* There is another stone, called the stone of the hoededser^ 
pent, a species of serpent which has a kind of hood hanging 
behind its head . . . and, behind this hood, the stone is found, 
the .smallest being as large as a hen’s egg. .... These ser- 
pents frequent the coasts of Melirida, and the stones might be 
brought by the Portuguese sailors or soldiers, when they 
return from Mosambique. — Voyat^e* dc Tavernier, tom. iv. 
p. 80. 
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by the appellation of calculi^ tlicir substance be- 
ing totally different from that of tlie bezoars. 
They are easily distinguished by their weight, 
their urinous odour, and their structure, which 
is neither regular, nor composed of thin conccn-, 
trie circles, like that of the bezoars, 

3. The concretions sometimes found in the 
gall-bhidder and liver of men and animals should 
not be regarded as bezoars. 'I'Ticy may be dis- 
tinguished by their lightness, their colour, and 
their inflammability ; besides, they are not formed 
of concentric circles round a nucleus. 

3. The bails frequently found in the stomachs 
of animals, and e.speoially of the ruminating kinds, 
are not tTuc bezoars. These balls, which are 
called ergagropili, are composed, internally, of 
hairs swallowed by the animal, when licking it- 
self, or of hard roots which it is unable to digest; 
and, externally, most of them are covcretl with 
a viscid substance, which has some resemblance 
to bezoar. Hence the agagropili have nothing 
in common with the bezoars but this external 
covering; and inspection alone is sufiicient tOi 
distinguish the one from the otjicr. 

4. In temperate climates, we often find ifga- 
gropili in animals,^ut never bezoars. Qur oxen 
and cows, the Alpine chamois*, and the Italian 
porcupine f, produce only icgagropili. The' 


* »Sfe note, |). 119^ 

+ We found an ^gagropilus in a porcupine sent us froiu^ 
Koine ill the yuir 1703. 
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animals of lioi countries, on the contrary, yield 
only bezoars. The elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the goats and gazelles of Asia and Africa, the 
lama of Peru, &c., instead of agagropili, produce 
solid bezoars, whose size and consistence vSry 
according to the animals and the climates under 
which they live. 

5. The bezoars, to which so many virtues have 
been ascribed, dre the oriental kind, and they 
are produced by the goats, gazelles, and sheep, - 
that inhabit the high mountains of Asia. Be- 
zoars of an inferior quality, wliich are called occi- 
(iental, proceed from the lamas and paeas which 
are found in the mountains of South America. 
In fine, the goats and gazelles of Africh likewise 
yield bezoars ; but they are not so good as those 
of Asia. 

From all these facts we may conclude, in ge- 
neral, that the bezoars arc only a residue of ve- 
getable nourishment, which exists not in carni- 
vorous animals, and is peculiar to those who 
live upon plants; that, in the southern moun- 
tains of A»ia, the herbs being stronger apd more 
exalted than in any other region of the world, 
the bezwars, which arb the residue of them, are 
also superior in quaiitj^ to ^1 others; that, in 
America, where the heat is less intense, and the 
mountain herbs have not so much strength, the 
bezoars which proceed from them are also greatly 
inferior; and, lastly, that, in Europe, where the 
herbs are feeble, and in the plains of both conti- 
nents, where they are gross, no bezoars are pro- 
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flttced, but only agagropilif which contain no- 
thing but hairs, roots, or filaments that are tpo 
jj^rd to he digested *. 


Since I published the volume in 1764, con- 
taining an account of the goats and gazelles, 
some travelling naturalists have met, in Asia 
and Africa, with new species of these animals ; 
detached parts of which they have figured. Dr. 
Fallas published a work at Amsterdam, in 1767* 
under the title of Miscellanea Zoologica ; and soon 
after, a second and corrected edition, by that of 
Spicilegia Zoobgka. These works are very sa- 
tisfactory : the author has shown as much judg- 
ment as knowledge, and we have availed our- 
selves of his observations. 

The .Forsters, who accompanied Cook in his 
second voyage, have had the goodness to com- 
municate some observations which they made on 
tile Cape gpats, as well as on the sea-lions, sea- 
bears, &c., of which they have given .some well 

m 

* x\ll bezoars arc composed of concentric layers, having 
cither a vegetable or mineral sffbstance for the nucleus. Their 
figure is irregular, being rounded only in proportion to their 
size. The crystallization of the eastern bezoar is very regu- 
lar. When one oT them is broken, numerous shining trans* 
verso stri;p arc visible, proceeding from the centre to the cir** 
ciuufc.ixnce, and formed of bundles ol' ditferent sized needles^ 
iran.svcrsely rayed by little whitish liiip.? parallel to the layers. 
I he eastern bezoar is particularly distinguished by tins last 
Piiaracter. fV. 
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executed figures. 1 have thankfully received this 
iuforuiation, and sliall show that these learned 
naturalists have contributed greatly towards pert, 
fectiug the history of these animals. 

Lastly, !M. Allaniand, who may be considci%d 
as one of the most learned naturalists in Europe, 
has added, to his edition of my works, excellent 
remarks and good tiguivs of some animals which 
I had not an opportunity to sec. I here con- 
centrate all the new communications w'hich I 
have received, and join to them my own acquisi- 
tions, from the year 1760 ti>17S0. 

Pallas gives the generic name of antelope to 
gazelles and wild goats, and says, that methodi- 
cal zoologists do wrong to join the gazdilos with 
the goats, which are farther removed than the 
sheep. Nature, according to him, has placed 
the genus of gazelles between the deer and the 
goats. In other respects he agrees with me, that 
the gazelles arc found neither in Europe nor 
America, but in Asia, and particularly in Africa, 
where the species is very numerous. The cha- 
mois, says he, is the only animal which may be 
coasidpred as an European gazelle, and the wild 
goat appears to form tbe shade between the goat 
and certain species of gazelles. The mu.sk ani- 
mal and the chovrotains, ought not, according 
to him, to be ranked with the gazelles, but may 
go between, because in both sc^cs the horns 
are wanting, and they have great teeth, or tusks, 
in the upyier jaw. 

What I have here mentioned from M. Pallas 
is subject to some exceptions j for there is a spe- 
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pics of chcvrolain, the male of which has horns; 
ami the ehamois, which is said to belong to the 
antelopes, and not the goats, iiovvever, unites 
with the goats ; they have often been seen to 
copulate, and we are assure«l that they have pro- 
duced together : the fust fact is certain, and is 
alone suflicient to prove that ..the cliamcis is not 
only of the same genvi«, but a species nearly al- 
lied to that of the common goat. 

Besides, the goats and sheep are so nearly al- 
lied, that they may be made to produce toge- 
ther, 4is I have proved. Thus, we can hardly ad- 
mit of an intermediate genus among them, just 
as-v/c ought not to say, that the gazelles, whose 
horns are permanent in all the species, are re- 
lated to the genus of roedeer, and .‘‘tags, whieh 
shed their horns ammally. Wo shall not dwell 
any longer on this methodical discussion of M. 
Pallas, but pa.ss to the new ol>scrvations which 
we have made on each of these animals in jiarti- 
cidar. 
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I HAVE given a figure of the gazelle^pasan, 
from a stuffed skin, there being only a cranium 
with its horns in the king’s collection. M. Pal- 
las thinks as I do, that the pasaii and the algazel 
are but two. varieties of the same species : I have 
said that ttl^ two species of algazel and pasan 
appeared td me very nearly allied to each other; 

* CRABACTBa SPBCiriCUS. 

AsmopB Oavx. A. comibus reetinimii lulmlath irgut* . 
Tugosis, corpora griseo, tlrigailomle nigricante, pilo-pontico 
eontrark). — linm. JViati OmeL i. p. 189. — SehA, v. 
pi. 257. 

Antilopb RscTicoaNia. A. cornibus Icretibus rectissimia, 
baai aonvlatia.*— J&x/ei. Momm. p. 272. 

Amtimpb BRsOAMicAr**- Po/t<w, MUoil. p; 8. — Spieil. 
Zool, i. p.'Ti. 

CapiU Vat. zii. I. p. 96. Vrii^9ai0/ 

p.67. ' ■ . ■ ' V' :■■■' 

La GAmtt^PASAii.--^Bi(f. Via. Vat. p^' loaU' 

p. 3S4k ■ .•■■,1,.' 

Eoyvtiak AMTBtoPtk-*- Jbmi. Hut. Stuair, i. p. 75.*^' 
Shtn^t Gat, Zocl ii. p.'3I2, pi. 183. ' 

B.\BIxaT- . I 
in iEgypto, Arabia, totoque Griente, in ledla, ad Caput Bo- 
rn Spai ; in plants. 
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that they were of the same dimstte; hut that 
nevertheless the algazei lives almost entirely in 
the plains, and the pasan in the mountains : it is 
on this difiercnce only of the natural habits that 
I have conceived the two species might be 
founded. I have even said positively, that I 
imagine the algazel and the pasan to he merely 
two varieties of the same species; and have 
been much pleased to find M. Pidlas of the same 
opinion. He says, on the subject of this last 
animal, that M. Huuttuyn has also given a 
gure after M. Burmann’s * pictures ; but I have 
not had an opportunity to see those pictures, 
and %m ignorunt whether that of the pasan re- 
sembles my figure or no. 

Mr. Forster says, that the gazelle-pasan is also 
called ca^ chamois^ and bezoar goat, although 
there is another bezoar goat in the east, described 
by the younger Gmelin, under the name of pa- 
seng 'f, which differs from the pasan. He adds, 
that the horns are smaller in the female than the 
male, and that they are marked, near the base, 
with a large black semicircular band, that extends 
to another great patch of the same colour, cover- 
ing part of the muzzle, whdse extremity « gray : 
again, that there are two black bauds which di- 
vide the muzzle, and extend to the horns ; and a 
black line along the back, which ends at the 


* Iconem hojus aiiinialis ex Burmanlanis pariter picturis 
edidit D. Houttuyu tabula supra citata. — Fig. 1, MiucU. 
Zool. p. 8. 

t Beisen. iii. p. MS. 
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ramp, ahd there forms a triangular patch i that 
we also see a black band between tlic fore-leg 
and thigh, and an oval spot of the same colour 
on the knee ; that the hind-feet are likewise 
marked with a black spot under the bend i and 
that there is a black line of long hairs, the length 
of the neck, beneath which is found a kind of 
dewlap, fulling on the breast : that, in short, the 
remainder of thd body is gray, except the belly; 
which, as well as the feet, is whitish. 

This animal, says Mr. Forster, is four feet 
high, measuring from the forc-lcgs: the horns 
are three feet long, and exactly resemble those 
we find in the description of the king’s cabinet 
by M. Daubenton. 'I'hese antelopes are not seen 
in troops, but only in pairs; and it appears to 
me to be the same animal as the parasol of 
Congo, mentioned by P. Charles of Plaisance *. 

But we have yet more detailed accounts of the 
pasan, published in tlie edition wliich the learned 
professor Allamand has given of onr Natural 
History, in Holland. What follows is entirely by 
him. 

“ M. de BiiiTun has followed the oriental na- 
tions iorgiving to the be^oar antelope the name 
of pasai). He liud seen only the cranium with its 
horns, an exact description of which has been 
givenby M. Daubenton. We often find these hornS 
in cabinets of natural curiosities t '• 1 placed two' 

* Voyage au Congo, i. p. W K 

f See Museum VVurmiuiiam, p. 339; Jacobi Mus. Reg>; 
Hafn. p. 4 ; Grew, Mus. Keg. Societal, p. 24 ; Catal.-of the 
Cabinet of M. Davita, i. p. 497. 
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in that of our iinivprsity, whinh had: been sent 
from the Cape of Good Hope ; but the animal 
tliev belonged to was but little known till now : 
I am even disposed to sa}'^ that it was not 
known at all ; for I very much doubt if this is 
the same that has been indicated by Koeinpfer, 
by the name of pasen, or pasan. 'J’lie description 
he lias given disagrees in several respects*; and 
the tigure which accompanies h, bad as it is, 
certainly represents another animal. 

“ d’he other authors who have spoken of the 
bezoar antelope, scarcely agree with each other, 
althongh they have given it the name of pasan. 
TavfMjnier, who saw six alive, contents himself 
with saylbg, that they are very pretty goats; 
verv tall, and that thev have hair as fine as 
silkf. Chardin assures ns,* that the bezoar is 
found in the bodies of wilil and domestic goats, 
and in Persia, in the bodies of sheep J. Labat 


* (■(‘iictrix (l)c'/.(>nnlici 1;i|)ifiis) e.st fera quoeclain montana 
caprini ^uiicris, (j'laiii incolse pasen, no^triUes cnpricervani 
iiominant, ilcstituti voce, q’jio utriinuiue sexiiin ex|)rimat. 
Anima! brrvihus ex cincroo rafis vestilur, magnitudi- 
nem caprue donietuica^, ojusdoniqiise barbatum caput obtl* 
Hens. Cornua iVcininin iiuiia sum, veiexigua; cyrnua Ion- 
giora et liberulius cxteiisa gen'r, annuJiMque disliucta insigni- 
oribus, quorum iiumeri aniios iLtalis referunr. ; annum unde- 
ciuium vel duodecimuiii raro exhibere dicuntur, adeoque 
ilium aetatis annum baud excedere : rcliqunm corpus a cer- 
vina forma colore et agilitnle niiiil difll rt. Tiniidissimum et 
niaxime fugitivum est, iiiho.spita asperimorum montium inco- 
et ex solitudinc montana in campos rarissime desccn- 
,dens. — KempferU Amanii, Exot, p. S98. 

t Voyages dc Tavernier, secondc partie, p. 389. 
t Voyage de Chardin, iij. p. 10^. 
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has Agdred the animal that contains the beifOdr' 
in Africa * ; but it is copied from what Pomet 
has given in his Histoire ties Prognes, which is 
a fabulous animal of the goat kind, with two or 
three antlers on its horns. Ciusins, or rather 
Garcias, says that the beisoar is found in the ven- 
tricle of a kind of goat, of which he has figured a 
horn : it is not like that of our pasan f . Aldro- 
vandns has figured the antelope for this animal 
and Klein has copied what he has said §. The 
author of the Natural History, pnblislied in Hol- 
land, has represented the nlgazcl for the bezoar 
animal II . 

** What are we to conclude from these difii»rent 
descriptions, and from many others tlrat might 
be added ? It is, that bezoars are found in seve- 
ral species of goats, or of antelopes, none of which 
are well known ; therefore, 1 was not wrong in 
saying, that the animal in question was unknown 
till now, and that it was perhaps diiferent from 
the pasan of Koempfer. We, however, find a 
passable figure, though faulty in some respects, 
in the Delkia Nalura Select a of Knorr j but this 
author is surely deceived in taking it for the 
jblue goat of Kolbe : 'it has neither the colour, 

the horns, nor the hoofs. 

* 


^ Nouvelle Relation de I’Afrique Occideiitalc, par le P. 
Labat, tom. iii. p. 79. 
f Clusii Exotica, p. 210. 

X Aldrov. tie Quadr. Bisulc. p 750. 

§ Klein, Quadrupcduin Dispositio, p. 19 . 

II Natuurly ke Histoirie, Eerste deels, dierde stuk, pi. 2h 

fig. 1. 
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« We owe the knowledge of this fine animal to 
Dr. Klockner * ; he had an opportunity to pur^ 
chase a comftlete skin, which he prepared with 
his usual dexterity. He says, that it was sent 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and I don’t doubt 
it, since the different horns in our possession 
came from the same place ; moreover, it is pro- 
bably the same animal that was killed by captain 
Gordon, whose authority I have more than once 
had occasion to cite. This officer being at a 
great distance from the Cape, saw a handsome 
goat go out of a plantattpn, with very long straight 
horns, and a head singularly variegated with glar- 
ing co^urs: he fired at it; and, having brought 
it down, ran to examine it closely ; but was re- 
strained by the Hottentot who accompanied him, 
and who said that these animals were very dan- 
gerous ; that it often happened, that, being only 
wounded, or falling from fear, they suddenly rose 
again, and springing fonvard, pierced taose who 
approached them with their horns, which are 
very pointed. To prevent all danger, lie fired 
again, that he might be convinced it was quite 
dead. As Mr. Gordon has returned to the Cape 
(from whence we have many curious thipgs to 
expect from him), I cannot show hino the figure 
of our skin, to be certain ttiat it is the same anl- 
»nal which he saw *. 

This animal is rather stnalier than the condo- 


* According to I^itreilie, this antelope appeai-s to be the 
that Sparnnan mentions in his Travels, under the name 
gtm-hok, or chamoit. 

VOL. Yin. M 
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ma; the head neither resembles that of the stag 
nor the goat; it is more like that.;of M. 'de 
Buffon’s nanguer; bnt the liingttlar mixture of 
colours renders it very remarkable. : Tiie ground 
is a fine white ; between the horns there is , a 
broad black spot, which descends • about . 4wo 
inches on the forehead, and, spreading on each 
side, advances in a point on the side of the nose : 
another great patch, also black, covers almost the 
whole of the nose; and, on the sides, is joined by 
two bands of the same colour, which rise from 
the roots of the horns,, cross the eyes, and 
descend beneath the lower jaw, where they be- 
come brown. Similar black bands, crossing the 
eyes, are rare in quadrupeds : the badger and the 
coati are the only examples. I'he end of the 

nose is white as snow 'I'he short 

hair that covers the sides, the thighs, and the 
crupper of this animal, is hardly less remarka- 
ble in colour ;^it is of an ash-gray, tending to 
blue, with a light blush of red ; its tail is brown 
tipt with black: tlic brown colour is continued 
on the back, where it forniis a considerable band, 
extending to the shoulders: the hair there appears 
like a^tar, and, contiuuiug to cover the neck, forms 
a sort of mane, till it disappears on approaching 
the head : the lowd- part of the fore-legs is 
white; but there is an oval spot, almost black, 
which begins above the hoofs, and is five inches 
long by one broad: there is a similar spot on the 
hind-feet, but mixed more with white hairs ; it 
extends along the front of the leg, like a siniple. 
line, of a colour which briglitehs progressively^ till 
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it is coit^foundcd with the deep brown hairs on the 
front of the thighs,, and which appear in the form 
of a large band) 'three or four fingers wide: this 
band is continued oii the lower part of the body, 
and extends to the fore-legs, upon which it de- 
scends after having surrounded them above. 

“ On both sides the rump there is a large oval 
spot, that reaches nearly to the leg ; it is covered 
with yellowish brown hairs tipped with white: 
there is a brown stripe on the neck, which ex- 
tends to the fore-legs, where there are some re- 
mains of long hairs, vvfiich, it seems, had been at- 
tached to tl)e throat. 

“ ears are like those of the condoma : they 
are sevei«nches long, and four and a iialf broad : 
they are edged with brown hairs. The horns are 
almost straight, the curve being so sliglit as hardly 
to be perceived : they are black, and two feet 
and an inch long, from which I am led to believe 
that they had not attained their full growth. 
Those in our cabinet are two feet four inches 
long, and six inches in circumference at the base. 
These horns are very exactly represented in the 
figure which IJuffon has given, and we have no- 
thing to add to Daubenton’s description : they 
are ohlic^ucly aiinulatcd half their length j the 
rest is smooth, and the (ifi very sharp. 

“ The feet exhibit a singularity that must not 
be omitted : the bottom of each hoof is like an 
elongated isosceh^s triangle; whereas, in other 
cloven footed animals, it forms almost an equila^ 
tcral triangle: this conformation gives the foot 
of the pasan a more extended base, and a better 

M 
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shape : there are two pointed false hoolk above 
the heel. There is something very graceful ia 
the port of this animal ; and whether we rank it 
in the class of gazelles^ to which, from its wanting 
a beard, it seems to belong, or place it among 
the goals, it is surely a very distinguished spe- 
cies in the colour of its spots, as well as in its 
horns. The neck is shorter than in most animals 
of this genus, *but that takes nothing from its 
beauty. Judging from its horns and feet, it 
probably inhabits the mountains, and resides at 
a considerable distance from the Cape, since, 
as yet, it has been known only to the Hot- 
tentots.” ^ 





A.\TKI.Ol’K.;</’rt4« 
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tHE ANTELOPfi* 

M. PALLAS very justly remarks, that tHerfe 
■lire animals, especially in the genus of wild 
goats and antelopes, the naihes of which, given 
them by the ancients; wilf ever remain doubUul : 
that of cervicaprOt which 1 have said to be the 
saK.v.' animal with the strepskeros of the Gre^s, 
or the a^x of the Africans, ought, according to 
M. Pallas, to be applied to the gazelle that I 

* CHABAcrha spzcinctrs. 

AStimfs CEEVicArSA. A. cornibn* spinlibifs teretibia 
sanuls^ corpora fiilVescsiite adambrato.— jLAm. Sjfit. jNoA 
€tml. 1 . p. 192. — ScArri. v. pL268. 

AntUopS cornibns spiralibus aoDutatii^ corpore lopra 
fuseo, subtus albo. — Brxld. Mtmm. p.283. 

HireoA (Gaaollaj coinibua taretibas dinidialo*aiinnIaila bis 
arenatis. 4— Urns. Sbiadr. p. 68. ; , 

CAPRt^JItKSQAATtCA, — ^^rpo. BUukv p;e9e.'^._ . <: 

Sw^wclpiba ^ Al>o«ap«^JS^ Hitt. 

Common AMTSLors.— Ami. Hui. fliMdr.. L 
dUais'r Qenf Zo^. iu p.SS6, pL 101. 

iaAfidca magiS at India. 
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have named antelope. He says, and with tratfr,* 
that Aldrovandiis has given a good figirre of the 
horns*, and we have given, not only the horns, 
but the entire ski:leton of the animal. I con- 
ceived then lliat it was one of the five which 
the members of the Academy of Sciences had dis- 
sected under the name of gazelle; but Pallas has 
given me sunicioiit reason to doubt this. 

I have said, that there appears to be different 
breeds amongst the antelope kind, and I have 
hinted that they arc found not only in Asia, but 
in Africa, particularly in Barbary, where they 
are called lidmcc. M. Pallas says the^ame 
thing, and, to several historical facts, he adds a 
good description of this animal, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

** I have had an opportunity,” says he, ** of 
examining and describing the animals that lived 
ten years in the raenagery of the prince of 
Orange, which, although brought from Bengal 
in 1755 or 1756, not only existed, but multiplied 
in the climate of Holland. They lived peaceably 
with the axis, or spotted deer, and equally 
brought up their little ones. 

“ Tlie first male was old when it arrived, and 
the female was adult. Tltis male died in I 761 >> 
bat the female was then alive ^ and, ' though 
more than ton years of age, she had shed her 
horns in the preceding year. The male was 
very wild and untameable, the female, on thlb 
contrary, is very familiar ; she will readily come. 


* Aldrov. Quadr. BIsulc. p. QoO. 
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tieArj and follow on being presented with bread : 
she rises, like the axis, on the hind-feet, to reach 
what is held too high; however, she is soon 
angry with those who plague her, butting at 
them like a ram j her skin and hair are then seen 
to tremble. The young, like the father, are 
wild, and fly when they are approached ; they 
go in herds, walking at first v,ery slowly, then 
by short jumps ; and when on full speed, they 
bound and' spring like the stag or chamois. I 
never heard their voice ; however, the keepers of 
the menagery say that, during the rutting season, 
the males make a sort of neighing. They feed 
tlft^m lilgp the other ruminating animals; and 
they support our winters tolerably well. They 
are very cleanly, a whole flock choosing a parti- 
cular spot to deposit their excrements upon. It 
is not determined at what time the females are in 
season; they are sometimes with young two 
months after casting their horns : they go nearly 
nine months, producing only one at a time, 
which the mother suckles, without refusing to 
suckle others. For the first eight days the 
young ones remain at rest, .after which they ac- 
company the herd. I'he young females follow 
their mothers whenever sthey separate ftom the 
herd. These animals grow for three years. In 
the first six months, there is little difference be- 
tween the males and females ; but afterwards the 
females are easily distinguished by a white band 
on the flanks near the back, and by a character 
still less equivocal; it is, that they never have 
horns on the head, whilst in' the male we may 
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perceive the rudiments of liorns at seven moatht*, 
and these horns make two turns of a screw, with 
ten or twelve ridges, ^at the age orthree years; it 
is then, also, tliat the white bands on the back 
and head begin to vanish, the colour of tile 
shoulders and the back blackens, and the neck 
becomes yt;llovv beneath: these colours deepen 

as the animal gfows old The horns tn> 

crease very slmvlj-^ These animals, es- 

pecially after death, have a slight, but not disa- 
greeable smell, similar to that which stags and 

deer also exhale when they are dead 

Besides, .this animal resembles tlie species which 
M. de BulTon calls the gazeUe, by the .blaclT co- 
lour of the sides of the neck and of the body, by 
the tufts of hair under the knees, and in the fore- 
legs. It resembles the Izeiran and the grimm of 
M. de BuiFon, because none of the females of the 
three species have any horns. But it varies in 
general from all the other antelopes, inasmuch as 
there is no species where the male and female, 
when full grown, arc of such diderent colours as 
in this.” 

M. Pallas, at the same time, has given figures 
of the *malc and female in two separate plates, 
which,* appearing very .good, I have here copied 
and engraved. I'he following are some remarks 
by M. Pallas on the exterior form of this animal : 

It is nearly of the same shape as our £uro- 
peanidecr, however it dilfers in the form of the 
liead, and it gives way to it in size : the nostrils 
are open, the intermediate part by which they 
ace seiiarated is bare and black. I'he hairs are 
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white on the chin, and brown roand the mouth ; 
the tongue is plain and roundish ; there are eight 
fore*teeth ; the middle on^ are very large and 
sharp ; those of the sides are more pointed. . . . 
Tiie eyes are surrounded by a white circle, and 
the iris is of a yellowish brown -y there is a white 
stripe before the eyes, beginning at the nostrils: 
the ears are of a moderate size, naked within, 
edged with white hairs, and covered on the out* 
side with hair of the same colour as that of the 

head The legs arc long and thin; but 

those behind are rather the longest : the hoofs are 
black, pcunted, and pressed against each other. 
The taiys Hat, and bare towards its origin. The 
hair above the neck, arid at the beginning of the 
back, is very strong and stiff: on the belly, and 
on the inside of the thighs and legs, as well as at 
the end of the tail, it is as white as snow.” 
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M. PALLAS justly observes that Hoottuyu 
and Lannseus are wrong, to name this antelope' 
cervicaprai the more so, as they at the same 
time quote thq figures 6f the cervicapra of 
Dodard and J.onston, which are very difierent 
from that -of our Useiran : but M. Pallas ofiglKr to 
have adopted the name tzeiran, wlnolt-.iliis ante- 
lope bears in its nativis'^CQaBtiy, and W(§ cannot 
see why he has preferred giving it that of pigar- 
gus. He judges, by the site of the skins, that this 
animal is larger than the deer. His description 

* CHARAO^Ui SPaCIPICVS. 

Antilope Leccopiixa. A. cornibus rccumtU teretiiia- 
culU annulatis, corpore c»rolescentc.—/.tnR. J^it. Nat, 
Gmel. I. p. 1 82. — Scirei. V. pi. 278. 

AntUe|e (teucoph^a) CQtaibw 
pore supra cae)^le^,wi&x/ei, i 

Asnii6||^§il^Nsi5. — JUtJl, flo&t. jv’,. 

La Oai^ 

p.l2,]gl^il;;i., ' . 

Blub Antelope. — Pern, Siiadr, i. p.74;— Simo’* 

Gen. Zen^. ii. p.S35, pi. 195. 


«d Caput Bonte Spei. 


H.iamT ' •. 
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adds but little to what we have said, and the sig- 
nification of the word pigargus cannot distinguish 
this antelope from the roebuck, uor even from 
several other antidopes that have a great white 
patch iip6n the tail. 

The Forsters (father and son) have given the 
following account of ^he tzeiran : 

" Wc were unacquainted. till mow,” say they, 

“ that there are tzeirans in Africa, and it appears 
that they ulVect the interior of Asia; they are 
found in 'rurkey, in ^Persia, in Siberia, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, in Doaury, and 
in Chipa. M. P.illas describes a chase wherein 
a great mimber of hnntei’s, with bow’s and very 
blunt arrows, let tly at once on these animals, 
wbo go in troops. Although they will take to 
the water, swimming from their own inclination, ' 
and to seek a pasture on the other side of a river, 
yet they will not enter it when pursued and 
pressed by dogs and men ; they will not even fly 
into the neighbouring forests, Imt prefer waiting 
for their enemies. The females are in season at 
the end of autumn, and bring forth in June. The 
males have a moderate sized oval bag uiyler the 
belly, in which there is a particular orifice: 
these bags resemble the ^louch of the musk, but 
they are empty, and perhaps it is only during 
their amours that they produce any matter by 
secretion. There are males, also, that have pro- 
minences to the larynx, which grow larger in 
proportion as the horns increase. The fawns of 
the tzeiran are sometimes taken, and become so 
tame, that they are suffered to graze in the fields. 
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fpotn whence they regularly return in die everi- 
ing to the stable : when domesticated, they ac^ 
quire an atTection for their master. The wild 
tzeirans go in troops, and somctimc.s mix with 
herds of cattle and other domestic animals ; but 
they fly at the sight of man. They are of the 
size and colour of‘ the roebuck, and redder than 
the fallow deer,: the horns are black, a little 
compressed at the base, ringed and bent back- 
wards for the length of a foot. I'he female has 
no horns.” 

To these observations of the Foreters, I shall 
add the description and figure of the teeiran^ 
which professor Allamand has publisb'^d in' his 
Dutch edition of my works on natural his- 
tory*. 

** In the article where I have spoken of the 
pasan,” says this learned naturalist, “ it may be 
seen that I strongly doubled if the animal to 
which I have given that name, was the same as 
that so called in the Blast; however, 1 have pre- 
served this appellation, since it is probably the* 
same as the pasaii of M. de Bufibn. A similar 
reason ^induced me to name the animal Ixeiran, 
which is represented -j- (plate 6't). 

** By a lucky chance. Dr Klockner found the 
dtin in a tradesman’s shop ; its horns are the 
same as those which M. de Buflbn found in the 
king’s cabinet, and which he supposed to belong 
to an antelope that the turks call txehan, and tiie 


^ Supplement, tom. it. p. I!il. ' 
t See the Dutch edition, tom. \y% Supplementi 
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Pei'sians ahii. He founds his opinion on its re> 
semblance to the horns which Koempfer has 
given in the flgnre which he has engraved of the 
tzeiran; but this iigure is so bad, that we can 
hardly form an idea of the animal it is intended 
to represent: and besides, as M. de Bufi'on has 
remarked, it does not agree wi^h Koenipfcr’s de* 
scription *, and even in the plate, we find the 
name of ahu under the figure of the animal 
which in the text is called pasan, and that of 
pasan under the figure of tlie tzeiran. If the 
tzeiran of this author i.s, as M. de Butfon seems 
to think, the s^mc animal called cUhereiif that 
Gn .;iiu has described in his Travels in Siberia, 
;uid of winch there is a figure in the Nevy Trans* 
actions of the Academy of Petei'sburg f, under 
the name of caprea campeslris gutturosa it is 
still more doubtful, if the horn found in the king’s 
cabinet belongs to it, for it docs not at all re* 
semble that of the dsheren of Gmelin } at least if 
we may depend upon his hgure, which represents 
it with the short horns of the gazelle, whilst, in 
the text, they are said to be like those of the 
wild goat. 

“M. Pallas calls the tzeiran 
and gives it horns similar ,to those which Bnflun 
has supposed : however, in his description, he 
says, that the horns are bent in the shape of a 
lyre, and smaller in proportion than those of the 

* Koemprer, Ani<BiiiU;t. K.Kot. p. l-OK 

f Sec loin. V. p. 31-7, |)l. 9. 

X S[)ic. Z'>ol. I'ac. I, p. 10. 
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gazelle. We have only to look at the figure 
which he quotes, to be conriiiced that it repre- 
sents a very difleront horn front that which he 
descrilies. 

I cannot decide if the animal in question is 
the true tzeiran of Kot/mpfer or not: to preserve 
the name, it is sutlicicnt that the horns are like 
those attributed to it by M. dc BulFon : this will 
not be doubted* if we compare the liorn, though 
mutilated, as it is figured by Daulienton, with 
those of our tzeiran : they arc anniilated in the 
same manner, and severarl of the rings divide in 
the shape of a fork ; tlieir curvature is also alike, 
and their size does not appear to differ any tppre 
than their length, us may be seen by domparing 
our dimensions with those recorded by M.Dau- 
benton. 

** I dare not say any thing of the horn figured 
in Aldrovandus (page 757). The rings of this 
appear to me to be different, as well as its length, 
thickness, and curvature: hov.cver, it is not 
without reason that M.de Hiiifon believes this to 
be the same as the horn which ho gives to the 
t^iran. This animal is ranked by Koempfer 
amon^ those whicircontain bezoars, and Aldro- 
vandus figures the horn in the chapter where he 
has noticed those animals. 

I have already remarked that we owe the 
discovery of our tzeiran to Dr. Klockncr, and it 
is to him also that wc are indebtcil for the fob 

lowing description 

** ‘ This aiiiina! is of the size and figure of the 
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ttagi bat the forehead is more projecting. Its 
colour is of a whitish gray, in which some hairs 
arc found tending to a black : it is quite white 
under the belly : the head is of a darker gray* 
and there is a large pale white spot before the 
eyes, which descends almost to the corner of 
the mouth: its horns form the arc of a circle, 
and are black, and grooved : they arc ringed for 
three fourths of their length, uAd the rings are 
most prominent on the inside ; the end of the 
horns is very smooth, and sharp pointed. 

“ * The ears are pointed, and of a remarkable 
length in proportion to the head. 

“ * The neck resembles that of the stag, but is 
rather lh?tuicr ; the hairs with which it is covered, 
both above and below, are singularly arranged, 
one half being directed downwards, and the 
other half turned upwards: a similar arrange- 
ment takes place on the back ; on the fore part 
they point towards the ground; behind, as far 
as the tail, they are placed in a contrary direc- 
tion, and are of a deeper colour. There are 
places about the neck, of the size of a crown- 
piece, where the hairs arc disposed in a ring, 
and appear to proceed frOrn a centre, dike so 
many rays directed rather obliquely towards 
the circumference of a crrcle. 

“ ‘The tail is longer than in most animals 
of this genus,, and is terminated by a tuft of 
hairs. 

“ ‘ The legs resemble those of the stag, but 
they have no brushes of hair on the knee; the 
fore-legs are rather shorter than those behind : 
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instead of false hoofs aboro the heel, there is a 
simple knob, or button. 

** * In general appearance, this animal is more 
nearly allied to the race of goats than to any 
other species : if it is the tzeiran of Koempfer, 
its female has no horns, or none but what are veiy 
small.’” 
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BLUE GOAT*. 


** THIS antelope,” says Mr. ^’orster, “is very 
common at the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called ■blue goat: however, the colour is not 
entirely blue, and still less a celestial blue, as 
Hall has supposed in his History of Quadrupeds, 
btft only, a gray, slightly tending to bluish : this 
colour is occasioned merely by the reflection of 
the hair, which is hogged while the animal is 
living } but, when dead, lies flat on the body, 
and then all the blue entirely disappears, and 
nothing but a gray colour remains. This animal 
is larger than the European deer : its belly and 
feet are covered with white hairs ; the tuft at the 
end of the tail is also white ; and under each eye 
there is a spot of the same colour : the tail is 
only seven inches long : the horns are black and. 
rather curved backwards; they ha^e about 
twenty rings, and are eighteen or twenty inches 
long : the feniale is horned as well as the male.” 

* For the speciBc character, see the Tzeiran, for this 
is the same animal, described by Bufibn under a different 
name. 
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TH)B i^ELOPE, OR LEAPING 

goAt of the cape op 

GOOD HOPE*. 

< 


We hare figured this animal, after a design 
communicated to me h}^' Mr. Fo^jr, anif drawn 
from the life. I conceive thiil^Wie ought to 
l%fer it to the genus of antelo^ rattiee than 
to tiiat of goats, although it b'^called leaping 
gCKit. Thisap^ids of antelbp^' 1/ so numerohs 
in. the ewi^ti^ about the Cape (where Mr. 
Forster bant them)^ tibiftfr sometimes arrive 
by tbousand|^'^n^iaUy qA particular t^itaSptis of 

\*CBaRACTEB sl*Kcfv^rs. 

JlNTiLOPE fiucHORC. A. f(isc« subtus alba» 

faseiaJaterRU castanea, cornibui.lyratiaii.plaga jMpra caudam 

p. 544. 
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ihS year, when they pass from one region to 
another. He assures me, that, having seen, 
daring his stay in Africa, n great many antelopes 
of different species, he has observed that the 
shape and direction of the horns is not a very 
constant character; and that we find indivi- 
duals of the same species, whose horns differ in 
size, and are differently twisted; 

Besides, it appears, that two species of these 
antelopes; or leaping goats, are found at the 
Gape of Good Hope, for I have caused a design 
to be engraved in the following plate of the 
animal called kUppsprhiger, rock leaper, of 
' w{^i;.h we shall speak in the next article. In 
comparing its figure with that of the leaping 
goat, we see that the horns of the rock leaper are 
straigliter, and not so long; the tail much 
shorter; the hair of a deeper gray, and more 
uniform than in the leaping goat: these dif- 
ferences appear to me more than sufficient to 
make two distinct species. 

The following are Mr. Forster’s observations 
on the first species of these leaping goats, 
which has not hitherto been well under- . 
stood : ■ , ^ 

" the Dutch at the .Cape of GocfdvHope,” 
says he, “ call these animals ^^ii^i&s4, Ie^»ing 
goats ; they inhabit the interior^^jl-Afri^^dbnly 
approach the colonies of th^ 'Cape ^ll^ great 
dryness, or the want df water aiid herbage; 
forces them to change > their situation : it is. 
then that troops, are seen, from ten to fifteen 
thousand, although they are always accompanied 
. N* 
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or followed by lions, ounces, leopards, and! 
bysBuas, called at tbe Cape wild dogs, which 
devour a great number. The advance’ guard of 
the troop, in approaching the habitations, is in( 
good condition; the main body is less fleshy, 
and the rear guard is almost starved, eating 
merely the roots of. plants in the stony grounds ; 
but in returning, the rear guard, in its turn, be- 
comes fat, Ijccause it goesotf first, and the former 
advance’ guard, which is then behind, grows 
thinner. Moreover, these goats, when thus as- 
sembled, arc not fearful; and it is only by 
striking them with a whip, or stick, that a man 
can pass through their troop. Whed takca 
young, they are easily tan>ed : they may be fed 
with milk, bread, corn, cabbage leaves, &c. 
The males are petulant and mischievous, even 
when domesticated, and will butt at strangers : 
when stones are throam at them, they put 
themselves in a defensive posture, and often 
parry the blow with their horns. One of these 
leaping goats, three years old, which we had 
taken at tiie Cape, and which was veiy fero- 
cious, grew so familiar on board ship, as to take 
bread 'iVom the band, and became so fond of 
tobacco, that it begge;|i it with eagerness, and 
appeared to relish and swallow it with avidity *. 
we gave him a moderate quantity of tobacco 
in the leaf, which be cat, as well as the ribs 
and the stems of the leaves ; but wc remarked, 
at the same time, that the European goats, also, 
which we had taken on boari} for the sake of 
their milk, very willingly eat tobacco. 
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Tlie leaping goats have a long white patch, 
which begins by a line at the middle of the 
back, and ends near the rump, where it 
widens: this white spot on the back is notap- 
parent when the aniirtal is quiet, because it is 
covered by the long tawny hair which sur- 
rounds it ; but is completely exposed when, 
in leaping, the antelope lowers its head. 

“ The leaping goats are df the size of the 
Bengal axis, but the body and limbs are more 
delicate and slender; the legs are longer: the 
hair in general is 'pf a yellowish red, or of a 
lively cinnamon colour; the hind part of the 
’'^t, a part of the neck, the breast, the belly, and 
the tai), are of a fine white, except the end of the 
tail, which is black ; the white of the belly is 
edged with a band of reddish brown, which ex- 
tends along the side; there is also a blackish 
brown baud which descends from the eyes to the 
corners of the mouth, and another yellowish 
red triangular band on the forehead, which some- 
times dc'^cends to the muzzle, where it ends 
ill a point, and which runs back on the top of 
the head, where it < ulargcs and unites itself to 
the yellowish-red of the upper part of the body i 
the rest of the head is of a while coIoub ; it ,is of 
an olilong shape ; the nostrils are straight, and in 
form of a crescent; their partition corresponds 
with the division of the upper lip, w’hicli is slit, 
and it is there that we notice a mass of little 
black hemispherical eminences, devoid of hair, 
and always moist: the eyes' are large, lively, 
• and full of fire ; the iris is of a brown oolour , 
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under the anterior angle of each eye there is 
larmier,- with a roundish orifice: the cars are 
nearly as long as the head; they at first forai 
a straight tube} afterwards they enlarge, and end 
in a dull point. The tail is thin, moderately 
long, and rather compressed on the sides ; the 
fore-legs do not appear so high as those be- 
hind, which arc diverging, so that when the 
animal walks, it 'appears to balance itself from 
side to side. The hoofs arc small, of a trian- 
gular shape, and black colour, as well as the 
horns, which are about a foot long, with 
twelve rings, reckoning from the base } they 
end in a smooth point. '' 

** It seems that the leaping goats have some 
foresight of the approach of bad weather, es- 
pecially when the wind from the south east, or 
from the Cape of Good Hope, is very stormy 
and violent. It is then that they leap and 
bound, and show the white patch on their 
back and rump. The oldest begin to leap, and 
are soon followed by all the rest of the troop. 
The female in this species has horns as well as 
the male. Finally, the horns in these animals 
are of su«h dilTercnt shapes ; that if we were to 
arrange .the order of antelopes by this charac- 
ter, there would be leaping goats in every di- 
vision.” ^ 

After having compared this description by 
Mr. Forster, and the figure which we have here 
given of the leaping goat of the Cape, it ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be the same animal that 
M. Allamand palls bontebok, and of which bp 
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gives the figure and description in the new sup* 
plement to nty work, printed .this ^ear 1781, at 
Amsterdam : tiowever, I confess, that I still re* 
main in «)mc doubt about the identity of these 
two species, the more so, as the leaping goat is 
called springerbokt and not boiUebok, by the 
Dutch at tile Cape. 

It may be, then, that this leaping goat, de* 
scribed by Mr. Forster, was of the same species, 
or of a species very nearly allied to that which 
AiUmaud has named the gazelle a bourse sur le 
(loss inasmuch as tjoth agree- in saying, that 
they perceive the white band on the back, 
t Uiis goat or antelope runs or leaps, and 
they do not see it when the animal is 
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THIS is th6 ' second species of antelope, or 
leaping goat, of which the Forsters have given 
me the drawing. “ M. Kolbe is the only per- 
son,” say they, ‘f who has omitted thii^ 
fine animal, the most active of its kind. It 
inhabits the most inaccessible rqcks, an'd wjhi^i 
it perceives a man, retires towards places which 
are surronnded with precipices.^ It bounds from 
rock to rock, over frightful abysses, and- when it 
is pressed by dogs or hunters, it drops on the 
little angles of the rqck, where one would liu^y 
believe there was space enough. to seceive it. 
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Sometimesi when the hunters can only fire at a 
great distance, and with a single bail, they are 
wounded, and fall to the bottom of the precipices. 
Their flesh is excellent, and is considered as 
the best game of the country ; their hair is light, 
adheres slightly, and readily falls off at all times j 
at the Cape it is used for mattrasses, and 
also to quilt the women’s petticoats. 

** This rock springer is of th*e size of a com- 
mon goat, but it has much longer legs: its 
head is round, and of a yellowish gray, marked 
here and there with little black stripes: the 
muzzle, lips, and about the eyes, are black: 

there is a larmier, with a great 
hole of an oval shape : the ears are of a mode- 
rate size, and end in a point: the horns are 
about five inches long ; they are straight, and 
smooth at the point, but wrinkled at the base : 
the female has no horns : the hair of the body 
is of a fawn colour ; each hair is white at the 
root, brown or black in the middle, and of a 
grayish yellow at the end : the feet and ears 
are covered with whitish hair: the tail is very 
short.’’ 
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THE NANGUER* AND NAGORf. 

WE pbce these two animals together, be- 
cSkiibe Hhey have a character common to both : 
t^ein.liorns curve forward, w'hiie in all the other 
species of gazelles and goats, the horns are either 
straight, or bend backwards. 1 have said, on the- 
anihority of Ml Adanson, vol. xxix. p. ! 283 , that 
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there are three varieties, or species of these anir 
tnals; the first of which, i. e., the nanguer, seems 
to be the daina of the ancients. M. Pallas is of 
the same opinion; he says that both the male 
and female nanguer have horns, and remarks, as 
in the kob, a singular disposition in the teeth *. 

The second species is the nagor. In his 
Miscellanea Zoologica, M. Pallas said that the 
nagor was the mazame of Seba, but in his Spici- 
legia he acknowledges his error, and agrees witlv 
roe f, that it is not the American mazaine, but 
an African antelope/ Besides, the nanguer 
seems to stand alone, and without variety ; but 
i^nagor has species allied to it, for the know- 
ledge of* which I am indebted to the Forsters. 
They have given me the drawing of the head of 
one of these Cape varieties, which I think differs 
from my figure of the nagor : the muzzle of the 
Cape animal being rather more slender, and the 
horns somewhat less curved forwards, thau the 
Senegal nagor. The following is their account 
of this subject ; 

“ I'he goat called sleenbock, or bouquetin, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, appears to be a vsiriety^ 
of M. de Buffon’s nagor. We find these animals 
on the prominent rocks of the Cape, and among 
the bushes on the flat tops of the stony moiin- 


* Solam hujua uniraalis caput cum cornibus vidi, e quo 
Pentium prhnoruni in inferiore maxilla nunierum plane singu- 
larum esse didici; habet euiin tantnm senos quorum duo 
w>pdii latissimi, subobliqui, recta transversa acie lenninantur, 
latcrales vero parvi, bneares sunt. — Pall. Spicil. Zonl. p. 8. 
t Hi$t. Nat. torn. xii. p. 326, ct plancbe 46. 
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tains. They run very swiftly, and leap eight qr 
nine feet high : great numbers are destroyed in 
the chase fur the sake of their flesh. 

Tins animal is as large as a common goat, 
about two feet six inches high : it is red-brown 
on the* back and sides,~and dirty whittrundei* the 
belly. Above the eyes, under the neck, and on 
the buttocks, there is a sallow white spot : the 
ears arc tawny, and round at the ends: under 
each eye there is a small larmier: the horns 
arc five or six inches long; black, ridged at the 
base, smooth at the point, exlu-tnely slender, and 
curved forward : the tail is short, much like that 
of the common goat. ’ 

“ Another species or variety of nagor, is ad 
animal, which, at the Cape, they call grysbok, or 
gray goat: it dilVers from the steenbock in its 
colour, which is gray instead of re<l-brown. 
This grysbok is a second species of nagor; it iS 
as large as a common goat, and inis longer legs, 
in proportion to its body, than the steenbock. 
The coat appears gray only from being mixe^ 
with long white hairs ; for, on a close inspcctioii, 
we find the ground colour to be a Teddish-browj) 
or chd0a|9t< The head and feet age ^ 
clearer i 

lighter .tiajii bl^|| ;th)t 

eyes arf we*^'me;.caloiu^HftS iji 
other goat^ th^' are jamtlers under the ibterow 
angles of the eyes : the care afe'hearTy'anon^ at 
the head; they are oval, and covered on the 
outside with short black- *ba 4 i^: tiic horns are 
about five inches long ; they have one or two 
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rings at the base, aie smooth upwards, sharp 
pointed, curve forward, and are of a black 
c'»lonr. 

“ This species of nagor is always found on 
the flat tops of the mountains, among rocks, 
bushes, and heath. It is not so swift as the 
steenbock, for the dogs sometimes overtake it : 
the flesh is as good to cat, and wc sometimes 
find both animals together on* the mountains 
of the Cape. 

“ A third species of nagor is the beekbok, 
or pale goat, which* resembles tlic steenbock, 
except in the colour of the hair, which is much 
' J/d .1, and gives t!ie animal its name.” 

In comparing these three animals from the 
above remarks, it seems to mo that there arc only 
two distinct species; i. c. the nagor steenbock, 
and the nagor grysbok ; and that thcbcekbok is 
merely a varietv” of the first. 
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THIS animal appears to me to be a tiiird ra* 
riety of the species of nagorj the following is 
M. AHamand’s description : 

** The animal of which the mal&^43,icprcsentcd 
in plate 267, and the female fii^jplate 268, i^, 
named riclrheebock, by the Dutcj|f*inbabiiaat§of 
the Cape of Good Hope, whiejj they pronounce 
ritrebock. It signifying 

reed-buck: i^iiitiBot^bttcfcjjil^ere^^ it is- impro- 
perly nam^. s jt think or ritbikt 

ought to rem,^B,> which signifies reed-goat; for, 
although it be also a compoiuiUI, it does not.j^- 
pcar so in the French.. It seems inapossitde'to 
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preserve that which the Hi^ttcntots have given 
it: they call it a, ei, a, pronouncing each of the 
three syllables with a clacking of the tongue^ 
that we arc unable to express. 

This animal is not a goat, it wants the beard ; 
neither has it all the marks that indicate the ante- 
lopes ; however, it is more nearly allied to thei» 
class than any other. Mr. Gordon, who sent 
me the drawings and the skin,* says, that, al- 
though these animals are pretty numerous, yet 
they go in small herds, and sometimes only the 
male and female together. They live near 
fountmas, among reeds, from whence they derive 
fhei" name, and also in woods. There are some, 
inliabitin'g the mountains, of a diiferent colour, but 
which, however, appear to be of the same species. 

** Those of which we are now speaking, have an 
ash-coloured body; they are white under the 
throat, the belly, and the rump ; but they have 
not the dusky, or black stripe that separates the 
colour of the belly from the rest of the body, as 
in the majority of other antelopes : the horns are 
black, and slightly annulated fur more than half 
their length ; I have counted ten rings on the 
stuffed skins which 1 have of these antelopes. • Tites^ 
horns are bent forward, and end in a very, sharp 
smooth point : they are long, for the size of the 
animal ; being ten inches high, in a straight line, 
and fifteen inches long, following their curvature. 
The ears are also very long, and white within : 
there is a bare spot near each of them. 

“ These animals have beautiful black eyes, with 
Cormiers (sinuses) beneath. They have f5ur teats. 
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with two tubular htjles at 'the sides, capable of 
admitting a finger: their tail is long, fiat, and 
furnished with long whitish hairs. 

** Mr. Gordon sent me another skin of this spe* 
cies, which exactly resembled the former in its 
horns, but difiered in the colour, which was a 
very deep reddish tawny : it was, seemingly, one 
of those which inhabit the mountains. 

" The female ritbocks arc, in colour, like the 
malfts, but they are smaller, and without horns. . 

** We must go a considerable way into the inte* 
rior of the country to find these animals. Mr. 
Gordon saw none within a hundred leagues 
the Gape.” ' 
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THE KEVEL* 


M. PALLAS appears to me to Receive himself, 
in asserting that the kevel and the corinc are not 
two distinct species, but the fnale and female of 
the fame kind of antelope : if this learned naturalist 
had attended to ipy description of the two sexes, 
he w<^nld not have fallen, into this mistake. 

^ character specificus*. 

ANTitOFE Kevf.ll.%. a. cornibus lyratis, majusciilis^ 
^OQiprairfl^ tergore fulvcscentes strigispallidis, fascia lareralt 
nigrescente . ^nru Syst. Nau QmcL i. p. 187. Schreb. v. 
pi. 270. 

La Gazelle Kevel. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xx^xia • 
p.48. 

Flat-hoened Antelope.— P cmi. ^adr. i. p. 92s— 5A«tp’z 
^en. ZooL ii. p. 351, pi. 194*. 
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THE BOSBOK*. 


THIS is aiu'tber very pretty antelope, de*. 
Scribed by M. Allamand, in tbe new supple^, 
ment to my work on quadrupeds. We have 
here given the figure, and the words of that 
learned naturajiit, we believe, without any 
•misaon. ' 

The Dutch, at the Cape of Good Ttopc, 
give the name of fosfioit to & yesy pretty antelope. 
This word, which I have p^ryed, Minifies 
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twod‘goat, and it is really in the forests that we 
find this antelope. The hor/is are somewhat like 
those of the ritbok, they are curved, and directed 
forward, but so slightly, as scarcely to be per- 
ceived ; however, if it was only for this difference in 
the curvature of the horns, 1 should not hesitate 
to consider the bosbok as a variety in the species 
of ritbok } but they differ sq much in other re- 
spects, that it can hardly be doubted that they 
belong to two distinct families, 

'I'he bosbok is smaller than the ritbok ; its 
body is three feet three inches long, that is to 
sa 3 ^ about a foot shorter than that of the ritbok. 
It differs still more in the colours: the upper 
part oi' die body is of a very dark brown, tending 
a little to red on the head, and under the 
neck : its belly, as well as the inside of its thighs 
and legs, are white ; there is also a white spot 
below the neck: the buttocks are not white, 
as in most other antelopes, but the rump is stud- 
ded with little round white spots, w'hieh are par- 
ticular: its horns are black, and twisted in long 
spirals, that reach- above half their height: a 
black spot is seen upon the forehead : it has na 
larmiers (sinuses) : its cars arc long and pointedT 
its tail is near six inches, and furnished, with 
long white hairs: it has 'four teats, and, beside 
them, the two pouches or tubes, that are found, 
in the ritbok. 

** The females differ from the males, inas- 
much as they haye no. horns, and that they are 
somewhat redder. When, Mr. Gordon sent me the 
drawing of this animal, he added the skin of a. 

O 2- 
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female, in which I found the same white spots 
that are on the rump 'of the male. 

** The bosboks are rarely fpupd within sixty 
leagues of the Cape ; they live, as I have already 
said, in the woods, where they are often heard ta| 
pa'ake a sort of barking, like that of a dog.*' 
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the article BufTalo, we remarked, that the 
modern Latins had improperly applied to it 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. . 

Asri.bPn Bubalis. A. cornihus crassis lyrato-coiitortis 
rugosisf apice directis^ capita caudaqae elongatis.— Lsn;!* 
Sjfst, JSui. GmeL i. p. 188. 

Antilope cornibiis inedio flexis spiralibusi faciei linen nigra; 
— Erxleb. Mamm. p. 291. 

Bubalvs.— P/ifi. HiH. JtdU Tiii. c. 15. — Gem. Suadr* 
p. 330 .— A/drov. Bwdc. p. 303* — Johrui. ^tuadr. p. 52» 

Antjlope Buselaphus . — Pall Mitcel Zf^U p. 7. 

Bubalus Antiquorum.— iSAatp, h . p. 151» 35.8. 

Buselaphus lo. Caii apud Geraeruni sen Moschephalus. 
llay'e §luadr. p. 81. 

La VacHe de Barbarie.— Perr. Animal ii. p. 24> p].39« 
fig. bon. 

Cervas Temamacama. — Seh. Mus. i. p. 69« pi. 42> fig. 4. 

tiu Bubale. — Hiet. Nat. par 6onn. xx^i. p. 
pi. 10. 

Hartbbeest. — Arcj. Stockh. 1719, iu No. 4 ^ t. S, 
fig. 3, Suppl. 

Cbrvins Antelope. — Ptfiin. Hist. Suadr. i. p. ]02| 
pi. 15.— Gen. Zool. ii. p. %$l, pi. 184« tar. 

HABITAT 

hi Africa, prsesertim boreali, et Arabia. 

W, 
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the name btibalus. ^This appellation ancienUjr 
belonged to tlie animal we are now treating of* 
who:je nature is very different from that of the 
buffalo. In some external qualities it resembles 
the stag, the gazelles, and the ox. It resembles 
the stag in size and figure *, and particularly in 
the form of its limbs : but its horns are perma- 
nent, and nearly constructed like those of the 
largest gazelles, 'to which it is allied by this cha- 
racter as well as its natural dispositions. Its 
head, however, is much lunger ttian that of the 
gazelles, or even that of the stag. In fine, it re- 
sembles the ox in the length of the muzzle, and 
in the disposition of the bones of the head.jvhiclu 
as in the ox, jut not out behind farther than the 
frontal bone. These relations in external struc- 
ture, joined to its ancient name being forgotten, 
are the reasons why, in modern times, it has ob- 
tained *he compound denominations of busepha- 
biSf bull-stag, bncula-cervina, cow hind. Bar- 


The porcine antelope^ with horns bending outward and 
backward^ almost close at their base, and distant at their 
points; twisted and annulated; very strong afid black; some 
ot them* are above twentj' inche.s long, and above eleven in 
girth at the base. The head is large, and like that of an ox. 
The eyes are ^placed very ' high, and near the horns. 
The form of the body is a mixture of the stag and heifer. 
It is of the size of the former. The tail is rather more than 
a foot long, and terminated with a toft of hair. The colour 
is a reddish brown. — Penn. Synaps. Svadr, p. 37. 

. BajJaXori in Greek; Bubaius, in Latin; Bubale, in French. 

* Ifee the figure and description of the Barbary cow in the 
Mefii, pour srrvh a VHtsi, des Animflux, part. ii. 
tab. 39. 
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hary attOf &c. Even the name bubabis comes 
from bubulus, and has beeh applied to it on ac> 
count of the similarity of this animal to the ox. 

The head of the bubalus is narrow ; the eyes 
are placed very high } and the front is short and 
narrow. The horns are large, black, permanent^ 
and furnished with large rings. They spring 
near each other, but recede considerably at their 
extremities. They bend backward, and are 
twisted spirally*. His shoulders are so high, 
that they form a kind of bunch on the withers. 
The tail is nearly a foot long', and garnished 
with a tuft of hairs at the point. The ears are 
similar to those of the antelope. Kolbef has 
given to this animal the appellation of elk^ though, 
it has no other resemblance to the elk than by 
its hair being more slender at the root than in 
the middle, or at the point, which is peculiar to 
these two animals; for, in almost e.ery qua- 
druped, the hair is always grosser at the root, 
than in the middle, or at the point. The hair 
of the bubalus is nearly of the same colour with 


^ Se^ Mem. pout servir d i'JIisi. deh AnimauSt part ii; 
p. tab. 39. , ^ 

t The African elk. — Its head \i beautiful, and resembled 
that of the stag, but it is smaller in proportion to the size of 
the body. Its horiis are about U foot in length. Near the 
head they are rugged, but straight, uniform, and pointed at 
the extremities. Its neck is free and beautifuh The upper 
lip is a little larger than the under.' Its limbs are long, thin^ 
and delicate ; and its tail is about a foot in length. The hair 
tvhicb covers its body is soft, smooth, and of an ash-colour. 
The African elk weighs about four hundred pounds. — De- 
scripr. du Cap dt Bonne JB^eruncCg par Kolh, tom. iii. chap. 4« 
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that of the elk, though it i»much shorter, softer, 
aud less busby Th^e are the only resemblances 
between the elk and bubalus ; for they diffisr in 
every other particular. The horns of the elk 
are larger and heavier than those of the stag, and 
are likewise renewed annually. The horns of 
the bubalus, on the contrary, never fall off, but 
continue to grow during* life, and resemble, in 
figure and texture, those of the gazelles. He 
resembles the gazelles still more in the figure of 
his body, the lightness of his head, the length 
of his neck, the position of his eyes, ears, and 
horns, and in the form and length of his tail. 

The habit of body* the legs, and th^ neck of this animal, 
give it a stronger resemblance to a stag than to a cow, of 
which last he has only the horns, and even these differ con* 
siderably from those of the cow. They spring very near 
each other; because the head is here extremely narrow ; but, 
in the cow, the front is very large. They were about a foot 
long, black, bended backward, twisted spirally, and so used 
before aod above, that the elevations of the screw were almost 
entirely effaced. I’he tail exceeded not thirteen inches in 
length, including the tuft of hair at the point, which was three 
inches long. The ears resemble those of the gazelles, the in- 
side being garnished, in some places, with white hair ; the 
reSb was oaked, and exhibited a skin perfectly black and 
smooth. The eyes were high, and so near the boms, that the 
bead seemed to have no front. •» There were only two very 
thin, short teats, which render this animal very different from 
our cows. The shoulders were so high, that they' formed a 
kind of bunch on the withers. • • . This animal seems rather 
to be the bubalus of the anciento than the small African ox 
described by Belon; for Solinus compares the bubalus to the 
stag; Oppian gives him horns turned backward; and Pliny 
says, that he partakes of the calf and stag.r-^^simpoarisrt^ 
fi Tilb;. daAiiimaiix, part ii. p. 25, 
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Th@ gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences, to 
wbojn Uiis animal was presented und^ the name 
of the Barbaty cowt and who adopted that deno^ 
mination, have not failed to recognise it to be the 
bubalus of the ancients. Though we have re> 
jected this compound appellation, we hesitate not 
to copy here their exact description, by which it 
appears that this animal is not a gazelle, a 
goat, a cow, an elk, or a stag *,« but that it is a 
particular and distinct species. Besides, it is the 
same with that .described by Caius f , under the 


* The bubalus Is .separated from the .stag kind by turo essen* 
tial clLiracters: I. The horns never shed : 2. The bubalu.s has 
a gall-bladder« which is wanting in the stag» the fallow deer» 
the roebuck^ &c. The gall-bladder/’ say the gentleniei| 
of the academy# ** was placed on the right side,; its internal 
fialf was attacheii to the liver# and the membrane which 
formed the external half was thin# delicate# and folded# being 
entirely void of gall. — Mem, pour servir d VliiUm des Animaux, 
part ii. p. 29. 

t Ex Mauritania: dcsertis locis (inquit Joh. Caiun Angitis), 
ad nos advcntuni est animal bisulco vestigio, magnitudine cer* 
vac# forma et aspcctu inter cervam et jufencam ; unde ex ar« 
gumento voco Buselaphum seu Bovi-emum, Moschclaphum seu 
Buculam-cemntm : capite et aure longa atque tenui# tibia et 
ungula gracili ut cervae# ita ut ad celuritatem videati^r factilfki 
aoimab Cauda pedali iongitudine et paulo atnplius# forma 
caudae vaccinw quam similima# sed brevitate accedens pro- 
plus ad cervinam : natura quasi ambigente cervene asset an 
vaccGB# per superiora ruia et ieois# per ima nigra et hirta. 
Colore corporis fulve seu rufo undique pilo^ sessile cuteque 
^quato# in fronte stellatim posito# at sub comibus per ambi* 
turn erecto ; cornibus nigria# in sunimum levibue# csetera ni- 
gosis# rugis ex adverse parte aibi vicinioribu8#ex averse ad du« 
pliunaut triplam latitudinem a se diductis. £a cornua primo 
suo ortu digitali taiitum latitudine distantia# paulatim se dilai 
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name of buselaphus ; and I was surprised thaf 
the gentlemen of thh academy omitted this re* 
mark, as all the characters ascribed by Caiiis 
to his bitselaphus correspond with their Barbary 
cow. 

In the royal cabinet there is, 1. A skeleton 
of the bobahis, which had been described and 
dissected by the gentlemen of the academy; 
fi. A head, whieh is much larger than that of 
the skeleton, and the horas are also thicker 
and longer ; 3. A portion of another head, with 
horns as large as the former, but whose figure 
and direction are dilTercnt. Hence, in the bu* 
ball, as well ns in the gazelles, antelopes, &c., 
there are varieties in the size of the body and the 
figure of the horns. But these differences seem 
to be too inconsiderable to constitute distinct 
species. 

The bnbalus is very common in Barbary, and 
in all the northern parts of Africa. He has 
nearly the same dispositions with the antelopes ; 

tant ad mediam usr^ sui longitudinem et paulo ultra, qua 
parte distant palmos tree cum bemuse, turn se re<lacunt leviter 
«t recedunt mrsoni in arer»um, it aut extrema cornua non dis" 
tint nisi 4>almorum duorum digitum trium et seroissis inter- 
vallo: longa quidem sunt pedero unuro et palmom unum 
crassa, vero in ambitu ad radioes palmos tres. Caput a ver- 
ticc, qua parte linea nigra inter cornua dividitnr, ad extreunas 
nares, longum est pedem unum palmos duos et digitum uaum; 
latnm qua est latissimum, in fronte videlicet paulo supra ecu- 
Ipnim regionum, digitos septem : crassum in ambitu qua 
aa^imum est pedem unum et palmos tres. Dentes habet 
oetbnos^ ordine caret superiurt et niminat; ubera sunt duo,' 
corpori tequata, quo constat jovencam eipe necdum foktant.-^ 
CdHu d€ Bti$elapio, Cfetn. ffitl. Suadr, p. 131, ' 
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»nd, like them, his hair is short, his skin black, 
and his flesh is good to eat. ' 

'After having written this article on the baba- 
his, 1 received the following observations from 
M. Allamand, confirming what I have said. To 
these observations he has added a figure drawn 
from the life, which I have cau4kl to be en- 
graved. t shall also report in this place what« 
Messrs. Gordon and Allamand* have published 
. in the new Supplement to my History of Qua- 
drupeds, printed at Amsterdam, 

The bubalus is spread over all Africa } at 
least it is found in the southern and northern 
countries of that part of the world. The species 
is very numerous near the Cape of Good Hope, 
and it is also found in Barbary. The gentlemen 
of the Academy of Sciences have described the 
female under the name of Barbary cow; andM. 
de Buflbn has proved, by reasons which appear 
to me convincing, that our bubalus is the true one 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, who surely 
were unacquainted with the qpmals inhabiting 
the neighbourhood of the Cape. 

** The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences’ 
have added a very exact figure to their descrip- 
tion of the female bubalus; but, as it is qot suf- 
ficient to elucidate what 1 have said on its di& 
ferent colours, and on the shape of the horns, 1 
have here given the figure of a male. The 
drawing was done from the life, for which I am 
indebted to Mr. Gordon, who, at the same tim^, 
sent me the skin of a female,' which I have 
stuffed, and placed in the collection of oor ac»> 
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demy. He has, as nstial,' added his observ«k 
tions, which have (hrftished me with, many paiv 
ticulara unknown to M;de*Bufibn; who, not 
having seen the bubal ns, merely quoted the gen^ 
tlemen of the academy : it is true, that he bould 
not have followed better guides ; but what they 
have Said oi# this animal, almost amounts to an 
anatomical description: 

** The bubalus is called camaa by the Hotten- 
tots, and licama by the Cafres : its lengthy from . 
the muzzle to the tail, is six feet four inches 
and a half : it is four feet high : the circumfe- 
rence of its body, behind the fore-legs, is four 
feet two inches; and four feet before the hind 
ones. It is of a deep red colour on the back; 
but lighter on the sides : the belly, the rump; 
and the insides of the thighs and legs, are white : 
there is a great black patch on the outside of the 
thighs, which extends to the legs: a similar 
patch is seen on the fore-legs, which begins near 
the body and is continued to the hoofs, which are 
also black. A ^nd of this same colour, origi- 
nating at the base of the horns, and terminating 
at the muzzle, divides the front of the bead into 
two equal parts. This band has been noticed by 
J. Caius, who has given a good description of the 
bubalus, called by him,* buselaphus. It is seen 
only on the females, whose body is entirely co- 
vered with hairs of the same red colour. Its head 
is long in proportion to its body, but it . is veiy 
straight, and scarcely six inches in its greatest 
circumference. The eyes (as the gentlemen of 
the academy observe) are placed very bigbi and 
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]arge and spirited : they are of a bluish 
black colour. The horns. Which spread a little 
pn each side of the head, rise nearly straight 
for the height of six inches, when they come 
obliquely forward almost as far, and, at length, 
forming a new angle, they take a retrograde di> 
rection, as is expressed in the figur#: they are of 
a black colour; and their bases, which touch 
^ach other, are six inches in • circumference : 
they are furnished with projecting rings, which 
extend, but sometimes very faintly, to the height 
of eight or ten inches: the part which turns 
back, is smooth and pointed: their extremities 
are s eparated about a foot from each other. The 
females are smaller than the males ; their horns, 
also, are thinner and shorter. 

** These animals, like the stags, have sinuses 
beneath the eyes : their tail, which is more than 
a foot long, is furnished with long hairs, placed 
like the teeth of a comb. 

" These antelopes, as well as the cannas, have 
left the inhabited parts of the ^gpe, and retired 
into the interior of the country, where they are 
seen running in great herds, and with a swift- 
ness which no other animal can equak hn*. 
Gordon never .met with any on the mountains ; 
those which he saw were constantly in the plains. 
They make a kind of sneezing noise. Their flesh 
is good to eat ; the country people, at a distance 
from the Cape, cut it into very thin slices, which 
they dry in the sun, and then frequently eat ij, 
with otiicr meat instead of bread: 

V The. females' have only two teats, and, gene- 
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rally, they have but one fawn at a time : they 
bring forth in Septentbcr, and sometimes also in 
April. 

** M. Pallas has given a good description of 
the bubal us ; and M. Zimmerman supposes, that 
M. de Butfon may have erred in taking this anU 
mal for the elk of Kolbe.” 
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I HAVE followed M. Adanson in giving the 
name of koba to an African* animal, which 
•some travellers have called great browti cow^ the 
species of which is not far removed from the 
bubalus. I have denominated a smaller ani- 
mal kobf which travellers have called little 
broxjuti cow, The koba is as large as a stag; 
and consequently approaches the bubalus in 
size, whilst the kob is not quite so large as a 
fallow deer. M. Pallas says, that, of all the 
antelopes, this appears to him to come nearest 
the genus cervus, the colour of the skin being 
similar. The horns are nearly a foot long : 
this does not agree with what M. Pallas 
says, who makes them only six inches; and 
what appears to me a proof that Pallas only 
measured the horns of a young specimen is, that 
Mr. Forster wrote to me that he had brought 
some horns of this animal, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, of the same size, and exactly re- 
sembling those represented by Daubenton in the 
description of the cabinet. He says that this 

* Pennant describes these animals as distinct species ; the 
koba by the name of Senegal antelope^ and the kob by that 
9f Gambian antelope., — Hist, i9uadr. i. p. 105, lOi. 

W. 
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animal had a triangular while spot at the base of 
the horns that its bdir, in general) is of a red 
brown ; and he thinks with me, that the kob is 
but a variety of the koba, and that both are 
pearly allied to the bubalns. 
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THIS fine animal, which is found in the in- 
terior of Africa, was, till lately, Anknown to ‘any 
naturalist. Lord Bute, of acknowledged taste 
for the sciences, is the first who has announced 
it, by sending me a coloured drawing, beneath 
which was written /eva-lieda, a bos-biiffel ; animal 
three feet and a half high : two hundred leagues 
from the Cepe qf Good Hope. Afterwards the 
viscount de Querhoent, who made some very 
good observations in his last travels, willingly 
confided his journal to me^ in which 1 found 

* CliARACTKR SFRCIFICOS; 

ANTiLOPft Gnu. Ai cornibus basi antrotsom, versus 
inedium retrorsum versis, corpure ferrugineu, cervice jubata, 
cauda ea albo cineres. — Linn. SjfSt. Xat. Gmdt i. p. 189. — * 
l^arrm. Act. Stockh. 1779, i. No. 7» pi* 3. 

Bos Qanv. — Zimmerman, Journ. Alt, f . * 

■ Gmou bo Hist. Nut, (or Sthm. .asxi. jp. 75, 

pi; 10, II,.. • 

Hist, ^tadr, p. 70. — Shuto’t Oen. Zool. 
A, p. l96.-^DanteU*t 4frkan Anitkalt, Barrow's 

'IVaoetii, 8d edin 

UAMlTAt 

in planitiebus Africae pone Caput Bonse Spei. 


VOL. VIII. 


P 
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anotlicr design of flie same animal, under the 
name of 7 iou, with the following short de- 
scription : 

“ In the mrnagerv at the Cape, I have seen 
a quadruped which tiic I lultcntots called mui 
the hair is of a very ilt-cp liruvvn ; but a part of 
its inane, as well as the tail, and some long hairs 
round the evis, are white. It is coinmunlv of 
the si;re of a grn.'it .slag ; it was brought to the 
Cajje from the interior of tlu‘ country in October,. 
1773, No uiiiiuat of this spreies has u.s yet 
arrived in Kiiro])e ; they, never sent but one, 
which died on tlie picssage. Tliey are numerous 
in the interior ; that which is at the Cape niena- 
gery, appears gentle enough : they feed it w’ith 
bread, barley, and grass.” 

M. the viscount Pesciolini, has very lately, 
also, had the goodness to send me a coloured 
drawing of the same animal, which appears to 
me rather more exact than the others: this 
drawing, from which our plate is engraved, was 
accompanied with the following notice : 

“ I thought it my duty, sir, to .send you a 
faithful copy of an animal found a hundred and 
fifty lougues from the principal Dutch e.stablish- 
ment in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was found, with th^ mother, by a country' 
man, and taken and conducted to the Cape, 
where it lived only three days: it was of the 
size of a middling African sheep, and its mother 
equalled the largest. Its name is unknown, 
since, from the confession even of the Hottentots, 
its natural wildness separates it from al| fre* 
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qiiented places, and its swiftness soon removes 
it from every eye. These .details, adds M. ds 
Venerosi, were given by M. Berg, fiscal of the 
Cape*.” 

Wc see that this is a very remarkable animal, 
not only for its size, but also for the beauty of 
its shape, for the mane, which is continued along 
the neck, for its long tufted tail, and for several 
other characters, which appear .to assimilate it 
partly to the horse, and partly to the ox. We 
have preserved the name of gum (pronounced 
nou) which it bears in its native country, and of 
which we are more certain than that of /eva- 
ficda Tiie following is what Mr. Forster has 
written to me : 

** Three species of oxen are met with at the 
Cape of Good Hope : 1. Our common European 
ox j 2. The buffalo, which I have no occasion 
to describe, and which greatly resembles the 
European kind; S. The gnoui this last animal 
is found only at a hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred leagues from the Cape, in the interior 
of Africa. They have twice attempted to send 
one of these animals to Holland, but it died 


* Letter from the viscount yenerosi Pesciolini to ‘M. do 
BuflRm, dated from Port Louis, February 27, 1775. We alM 
find the following observation on the subject of this animal 
in the fiist volume of Cook’s Second Voyage. *' There is 
another species of wild ox, called, by the natives of the coun^ 
try, gnoo ; the horns of this are thin : it has a mane, and 
hairs upon the nose, and, by the smallness of its legs, it re* 
sembles a horse or an antelope, rather than the anunala of its 
own species,” 

P 2 
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on the passage*. I saw a female of this s|x?clc< 
in 1775 ; she was tliree years oUl, aiul ha«l been 
brought up by a colonist, wlw lived a hundred 
and sixty leagues from the Cape, where she vvaa 
taken very young, together with a young male ; 
he raised them both, and brought them as a pre- 
sent to the governor of the Cape. This young 
female, wliicit was' tamed, was lodged in a stable, 
and fid with bi‘t)v.'n hreiwl and cabbage leaves; 
she was not ijnite so large as the male. She 
did not wiltinglv snfl'er lursilf to he handled or 
care.sscd, ami {although in other respects very 
tame) she would strike out with her horns and 
i'eet ; we fuiind it very diljicnlt to measure her 
on accoutit of her indocility. They told us 
that the gnon (in its wild state) is as intracta- 
hlu and mischievous as the huHalo, although 
it is much weaker. The young female (of 
which we are speaking) is gentle enough; we 
never heard the sound of her voice ; she rumi- 
nates like an ox. She is fond of walking in the 
inner court, if it is not. too hot; for, when the 
heat is excessive, she retires to the shade, or 
into her stable. 

- 'this ft male gnou was of the size of a fallow 
decr^ or rather of an ass; she measured forty 
inches in height at the withers, and thirty-nine 
from the hind-legs; the head was large in pro- 
portion to the body, being fjllceu inches and a 

* B)' the Dutch edition, which M. Aliaraand has given of 
my works, we find that one of these animals arrived alive 
at the mcnagery of Uie |irince of Oiangc, which M. Alla* 
maud has drawn and described with his usual, accuracy. 
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half long, from the ears to the end of the muz- 
zle; hut it was compressed on the sides, and, 
seen in front, it appeared straight : the muzzle 
mvs square, and the nostrils formed a crescent. 
There were eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw, 
similar in shape to those of the common ox : 
the cj'cs were very far apart, and placed oh the 
sides of the frontal bone; they were large, of a 
brownish black, and appeared tii have an air of 
ferocity and mischievousness, although educa- 
tion aiiil a domestic life had softened them in the 
animal. The ears were about five inches and a 
half long, and of a siniilar shape to those of the 
conu'ion ox; the horns were ten inches long, fol- 
lowing the curvature; they were of a black 
colour and cylindrical shape. I'he body was 
rounder than that of an u.x, and the spine 
was not very apparent, that is to say, very 
high ; so that the Ixidy of the gnoii appeared 
in shape very like that of a horse. The shoulders 
wore muscular, and the liiighs and legs loss 
fleshy, and liner than those of the ox. The 
ruini) was slender and raised, but Hat, like the 
horse, towards the tail ; the feet were light and 
thin ; they had each two hoofs of a, black 
Colour, pointed before and romul at the sides ; 
the tail was twenty eight inches long, including 
the lojig hair.s at the end. 

The body was entirely covcivil with short 
Muoolh hair, like that of iIk* stag in colour ; the 
part from the muzzle to the top of the eyes, was 
almost suiTon:ule<l with long, rmigh, and I;n^tly 
i‘airs, like a bra>h. From the horns to lUe 
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withers, it had a kind of mane formed of long 
hairs, whitish at theiroot, and black or brown at 
the point: under the neck was seen another 
stripe of long hairs, which continued from the 
fore-legs to the long white hairs of the lower 
lip ; and under tlie belly, near the navel, it had a 
tuft very long: the eyebrows were of a brown 
black, and the eyes were completely surrounded 
with long bristles of a white colour*.’* 

* To these observations^ BulFon has added a di.ssertation on 
the gnoo, by proftiisor Allamand» accompanied by a figure ; 
to which 1 must refer the reader^ as it is too nearly a repeti* 
lion of what has been said before, to make a translation neces- 
sary. 1 cannot, however, dismiss the animal without observ- 
ing, that neither the figure by Bufiuii nor Allamand is cor- 
rect, if we may rely upon the pencil of Mr. S. Daniell, whose 
African animals (drawn from the life) have done him so much 
credit. In his spirited figure of the gnoo, we find some long 
black hair banging between the fore-leg*:, but the chest is 
bare. There is no tuft under the chin, as in Allamand’s 
drawing, nor do the horns arise from the top of the head, but 
near the base of the ears : they are likewise of a diflerent form 
and curvature. (F. 
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THIS is the animal which several travellers 
have called gra}! mogul ox, aUhough it is known 
by the name of nilgaiit in many parts of India. 
Wc have seen the male and female alive in the 
park of the chateau royal of la Mnette, wlierc 
they still remain .at fnll liberty (June 1774). We 
have figured them both, after Nature, in the 
following plates. 

Although the nilgaut is like the stag in the 

* CIIARACTKR SPBCiriCOS. 

Antelope Piota. A. cornibui antrorsum inenrvis, cer- 
vive cotloqiip jubati^i can«la lonj'a floccosa, ppilibus albo ni- 
groque annulatis. — Lnat. Sj/xt, Aat. Gmel. i. p. 184. — Schrtb. 
T. pi. 2fi3, A. B. 

Antilopc (albipcb) coniibus in frontem reciuncis, niaculis 
albis supra uiigulas. —Krxlfh. lUawm. p. 280. ^ » 

NtL'CIIau. — Huuter, Phil. Trtms. vol. Ixi. p. 170, pi. 5. 

Na-GAUT.— HUt. Nat.,par Sonn. x.Txi. p. Ofi, pi. 13, 
14. 

WniTB-rooTED ANTBLOrs.— PcRR. Uiu. Slnadr. i. p. 83, 

pi. 13. 

Nilohau. —Shme'i Gea. Zool. ii. p. 327, pi. 180. 
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head and neck, and the ox, in the horns and taif j 
it is nevertheless tarther removed from either of 
these genera, than from the antelopes, or great 
goats. It is in the hot climates of Asia and 
Africa, where the great species of antelopes and 
of goats are most abundant. In the same places, 
or at a little distance from each other, we find 
the condoma, the' bubahi.s, the koha, and the 
pilgaut. The kind of beard uiiilcr the chin and 
breast, the disposition of the feet and hoofs, se- 
veral other affinities of conformation to the great 
goats, bring it nearer to this family, than to that 
of stags or of oxen : and, among the Kuropean 
animals, it may be rather compared to the cha- 
mois, than any other j but, in reality, the nilgaut 
is the only one of its kind, and a particular spe- 
cies, which is not allied to the genus of ox, of 
stag, of goat, of antelope, or of chamois, ex- 
cept by some particular characters. Like all 
tlK'^e animals, it has the faculty of ruminating; 
it runs awkwardly, and worse than the stag, al- 
though its head and shoulders an; light enough, 
but its Icls are thicker and more unequal in 
height, the hind-legs In'ing considerably shorter 
than tjiose before : it carries its tail horizontally 
in riyining, and holds it l)ptwcen its legs when at 
rest. The male is hoNied, but not the female; 
in this re spect it approaches the goat kind, in 
which the lemales are generally without horns: 
those of the nilgaut are iicllow, and are not shed 
like the horns of >t.tgs, iallow eleer, and roebucks, a 
clia’’a(:ter that completely .sepai’citcs it from those 
animals. As it comes Irom a much, warmer clb 
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n^ate than our own, it may, perhaps, be dllTicult 
for iis to propagate it, nevertheless it is worth the 
trial, because, although this animal is lix'ely, 
and of a wandering disposition, like the goats, 
it is gentle enough to be rukd, and, like them, 
yields eatable meat, good suet, and a thicker and 
closer skin. The female is browner than the 
male, and appears younger, but, perhaps, when 
old, she may become of the same gray colour. 

The following is the particular description of 
these two animals, which I have drawn up, 
with M. de S(.‘vt?’s assistance. The male is 
as large as a moderate si^ed stag: the horns 
ai". only six inches long, by two inches nine 
lines thick at the base; it has ho cutting teeth 
in the upper jaw ; those of the lower' jaw’ are 
large, and rather long: there is an opening be- 
tween them and the grinders. The male is 
lower behind than bcfcrc, and we find a kind of 
hum[> or elevation on the shoulders, furnished 
with a little mane, which rises froin the top of 
the head, and ends at the middle of the back. 
There is a tuft of long black hairs on the breast. 
The body is entirely of a slate gray colour, but 
the head is more- of a fawn mixed' with ^rav'tsh; 
and the hair round the eyes is of a clear ^oddish 
colour, with a little W'hite. spot at the angle of 
each eye: the top of tli^ nose is b.own : the nos- 
trils are Idack, with n white baud on the side. 
,Th)e'ifV» are very large, and rayed with three 
black bands near the ends : tiie outside of the 
car is of a reddish gray, with a whit-:- .«j)ol at the 
Clid. The top of the Iieail is furitisi.cd with 
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black hair mixed with hrowiij wliich> in front, 
forms a kind of horse-shoe. There is a great 
white patch under the neck, near the throat. 
The belly is slate gray, like the body. The 
fore legs and thighs are black externally, and 
of a gray, deeper than the body, wilhin- 
side. The foot is short, and resembles the stag’s : 
the hoofs are black. There is a white spot on 
the outside of the fore-feet, and two other spots 
of the same colour within. The hind-legs arc 
much stronger than those before : they are co- 
vered with blackish hairs, with two great white 
spots on the feet, and, below, there is a curled 
tuft of long, chesnut-coloureil hairs. The 
tail is of a slate gray towards the middle, white 
on the sides, and terminated by a tuft of long 
black hairs : it is bare beneath. The white hairs 
of the tail are very long, and are not lying down 
on the skin, as on the other parts of the body ; 
on the contrary, they extend in a right line on 
each side. 

At the veterinary school there is a stufleil skin 
of one of these animals, which differs from the 
above in the browner colour of its hair, and by 
the’ boras, which are thicker at the base, and yet 
shortec, being only four inches and a half long. 

The female nilgaut, w'hich was in the park of 
la Muette, died in October 177^) she was much 
smaller than the male, and at the same time stood 
higher on her legs ; her colour was reddish,*mixed 
with pale tawny, and red brown hairs, instead 
of the slate coloured coat of the male. The 
greatest difference between this female and its 
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male, was in the hind quarter, which (contrary 
to the male) was higher than that before ; this 
difference might liave been confined to this indi- 
vidual, and not common to the whole species : 
besides, this male and ft'inale were alike in all the 
other external characters, and even in the spots. 
They appeared to be strongly attached to each 
other; and, although they were completely at 
liberty in the park, they rarely separated, and 
never for a long time. 

Dr. William Hunter, fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, has given a memoir on the 
niigaut (in the Philosophical 'ri'an.sactions fur the 
year 1771> vol. Ixi. p. 170), accompanied by a 
very good figure. M. Leroi, of the Academy 
of Sciences, having carefully translated this, 
I thought it would oblige the lovers of natural 
history to add it in this place, especially as Dr. 
Hunter has ob.servcd this animal much closer than 
1 could. 

** Among the riches which, of late years, have 
been imported from India, may be reckoned a 
fine animal, the nyl-ghau ; which, it is to be 
hoped, will now be propagated in this country, 
so as to become one of the most useful, or*at Iffast 
one of the most ornamental beasts of the. field. 
It is larger than any ruminant of this country, 
except the ox ; its flesh probably will be found 
to be delicious ; and if it should prove docile 
enough to be easily trained to labour, its great 
swiftness, with considerable strength, might be 
applied, one would think, to valuable purposes. 
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“ Good j'ainlitijis of animals give much clearer 
iilcas tlirtu doscrijjiioMs. Wlioevcr looks at the 
piclurc, whicli was done umlcr ray eye, by Mr. 
Stubbs, ibat excellent painter of animals, can 
never beat a loss to know the nyl-j^luui, whenever 
he may happen to meet witli it. However, I 
shall attempt a description of the animal ; and 
then give as much of its history, as 1 have been hi- 
therto able to loam. The account will be im- 
perfect: yet it will give naturalists some plea- 
sure, ill the mean time, to know even a little of a 
large and elegant animal, which has not hitherto 
been described or painted. 

“ At first sight, the male nyl-ghaii struck my 
imagination with being of a midtlle nature, be-» 
tween black cattle and deer: such an animal as- 
we might suppose a mule would he, that was thd 
produce of those species of boasts. In size, it is as 
much smaller than the one, as it is larger than 
the other; anil in il.s form there is a very appa- 
rent mixture of re.scnihlance to both. Its body, 
horns, and tail, arc not unlike those of a- bull j 
and the head, neck, and legs, arc very like those 
of deer. 

*• Colour. The colour, in general, is ash, or 
gray, jrom a mixture of black hairs and white : 
most of the hairs are halt whiU*, and half black ; 
the white part is towards the root. The colour 
of its legs i.s darker than that of its body; 
the samp thing may be said of its hc;xd, with 
this particularity, that there, the darker colour is 
not general and uniform, but some parts arc aU 
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most q’.iite black. Id some parts to be mcnlioneil 
hereafter, the hair is of a bountiful white colour, 

“ Trunk. T!ie height of the back, where 
there is a slight ciiiiucncc over the shoulder-blade, 
is four fjict and one inch ; at the highest part, 
immediately behind the loins, it is only four feet. 
The general length of the trunk, as seen in a side 
view, from the root of the neck to the pendulous 
tail, is about four feet ; which isocarly the height 
of the animal ; so that, in a side view, when 
it stands with its legs parallel, its back and limbs 
make nearly three sides of a square, and the 
ground upon which it stands makes the fourth. 

‘‘ Hound the body, immediately behind the 
shoulder, it measures four feet and ten inches ; 
and a little more just before the hind-legs; but 
this last dimension, no doubt, will vary conside- 
rably, as it happens to be more full or empty of 
food.and drink. 

“ Hair. The hair on the body in general is 
thinner, more bristly, and stronger, than on our 
black cattle. On the belly, and upper part of 
the limb.s, it is longer and softer, than upon the 
back and sides. 

“ Main;. All along the ridge, or edge of The 
neck and back, as litr as the posterior part of the 
lump, which is over the'shoulder-blades, the hair 
is blacker, lunger, and more erect, making a 
short and thin upright mane. 

“ The umbilical and hypogastric regions of 
the belly, the inside of the thighs, and ail those 
parts which are covered by the tail, are, white. 
The prmputiuin penis is not marked with a tuft 
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of hair; and the sheath, of the penis projects verjr 
little. » 

“ Testicles. The testicles are oblong and pen- 
dulous, as in a hull. 

“ Tail. I'he bones of the tail come down to 
within two inulKS of the top of the os calcis. The 
end of the tail is ornamented with long black 
hair, and likewise with some white, especially on 
the inside. On the inside of tlic tail, except near 
its extremity, there is no hair; and on the right 
and left there is a bolder of long white hair, 
which makes it on the inside look like a fea- 
ther. 

“ Legs. The legs are small, in proportion to 
their length ; more so than in our black cattle, 
and rather less so than in our deer. The length 
of the fore-leg is a little more than two feet and 
seven inches. There is one white spot on the fore 
part of each foot, almost immediately above 
the large hoofs ; and another smaller white spot, 
before the small hoofr ; above each of the small 
hoofs, there is a remarkable tuft of long white hair, 
which turns round in a flat curl. The large hoofs of 
the fore-leg are of an awkward length. This 
was very observable in every one of the five indi- 
viduals of this species which 1 have seen; yet 
it was suspected to bd the effect of confine- 
ment; and the examination of the hoof in the 
dead animal, proved that it was so. 

Neck. The neck is long and slender, as in 
deer; and when the head is raised, it has 
the double turn of the Italic letter S. At 
the throat, there is a shield-like spot of beautiful 
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white hair: and lower down, on the beginning 
of tlie convexity of the neck, there is a mane- 
like lull of long, black hair. 

Head. I'he head is long and slender. 
From the horns, it rises upwards and backwfuxis 
to join the neck. Its length from the horns only 
to the point of the nose, is about one foot two 
iuches and three quarters. 

Nose. The partition between the nostrils 
was artificially perforated for fixing a cord, or 
bridle, according to the eastern custom of tying 
up or leading hornr'd cattle. The nostrils arc 
very long, in a direction almost parallel to the 
meuth, and are widest at their anterior end. 

“ Mouth. The rictus oris is long ; and as far 
as this reaches, the lower jaw is white: so is the 
upper lip, as far as the nostril. 

** Teeth. There are six grinders in each side 
of each jaw, and four incisor teeth in each half 
of the lower jaw. The first of the incisorcs is 
very broad j and the rest smaller in gradation, 
as they are placed more outwards or backwards. 

“ Eifcs. The eyes in general are dark co- 
loured; for all of the conjunctiva that can be 
commonly seen is of that complexion. 'In an 
oblique or side view, the cornea, and all that is 
seen through it, is blue, like burnished steel. 
The pupil is oval or oblong, from side to side; 
stnd the iris is almost black. 

** Ears. The ears are large and beautiful, 
above seven inches in length, and spread to a 
considerable breadth near their end. They are 
white on their edge, and on their inside; except 
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where two black bands mark the hollow of thtf 
car with a zelirn-likc, variety. 

“ Horns. The liorus are seven inches long; 
they are six inches round at their root, and, 
growing smaller by degrees, they terminate in a 
blunt point. At their root, they have three tlal- 
tened sides, divided by so many angles ; one of 
the angles is turned forwards, and consequently 
one of the si<lo« backwards. This triangi.lar 
shape is gradually less perceptible towan.s 
the extremity. At the root, lliere are slight cir- 
cular wrinkles, in proportion to the age of the 
animal. The body and point of the horn are 
smooth, and the whole of a very dark colour. 
They rise upwards, forwards, and outwards, at a 
very obtuse angle, with the forehead or facre. 
They are greatly bended, and the concavity is 
turned inwards, and a little forwards. The dis- 
tance between them at the roots is three inches 
and a quarter, at the points six inches ntul a 
quarter, and at their most hollow middle parts 
less than six inches. 

" Food. It eats oats, but not greedily ; is 
fonder of grass and hay * ; but is always de- 
lighted with wheat -bread. When thirsty, it 
would drink two gallons of water. 

“ Dung. Its dung is i'n the form of small round 
balls, of the size of a nutmeg, and it passes a 
quantity of these together, with a rushing 
sound. 

* " General Carnac inronns me that no hay i« roatle in 
India; their horses are fed with grass fresh cut, and a grain 
of the i>u1se kind, called gram.’' 
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Manners. Though it was reported to have 
been exccfdingly vicious, it was in reality a most 
gentle creature while in my custody, seemed 
pleased with every kind of familiarity, always 
licked the hand which either stroaked or gave it 
itread, and never once attempted to use its horns 
oft’ensively. It seemed to have much depend- 
ance on its organs of smell, and snuffed keenly, 
and with noise, whenever any person came 
within sight. It did so likewise when any food 
or drink was brought to it ; and was so easily 
offended with a smell, or so cautious, that it 
would not taste the bread which I offered, when 
my liand had touched oil of turpentine or spirits 

“ Its manner of fighting is very particular : it 
was observed at lord Clive’s, where two males 
were put into a little inclosure ; and it was re- 
lated to me by his lordship, thus: While they 
were at a considerable distance from each other, 
they prepared for the attack, by falling down 
upon their fore-knees; then they shuffled to- 
wards each other with a quick pace, keeping 
still upon their fore-knees, and when they were 

* '' General Carnac, in some cbjierratioris whicl^ he fa- 
voured mi; with upon this subject, says, *All of the deer 
kind have the sense of smelling very e.Kquisite. I have fre- 
' quently observed of tame deer, to whom bread is often given, 
and which they are in general fond (hat if you present 
them a piece that has been bitten* they will not touch it. 1 
have made the same observation of a remarkable fine she- 
goat, which accompanied me most of my campaigns in India, 
and supplied me with milk, and which, in gratitude for her 
services, I brought from abroad with me/ '' 

VOL. Vlff. Q 
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come wliltii) swmo yar(l5, they nuide a spring, and 
darted against each, other. 

All the time tiuil Iwool’ llK?m wore in my 
stable, 1 observed thi.s particularity, viz. that 
whenever any attempt was mode upon tiiem^ 
ikny immediately lell down upon their foie> 
knees {.'and sometimes they would do so when I 
came before tliem ; but, as they never darted, 1 
so little thoiigla this .{losture meant hostility, that 
1 rather stipijoscd it expressive of a timid or obse- 
quioas hunulity *. 

** Female. The feinaie diflers so much from 
the male, that we should scarcely sn|)pose them 
to be the same sjiecies. She is much smaller, 
both in height and tliickiie.s$. in her shape, and 
in lier ^'eilowish colour, she very much resembles 
deer, an<l has no horns. She has four nippies, 
and is supposed to go nine months with young. 
She commonly has one at a birth, and some* 
times twins. 

* *' The Intrepidity and force with which they dart agaimt 
any object, may be conceived from the following anecdote 
of the fiiieKt and largent of those animals that has ever been 
seen in England. The violence which lie did to biniselfs was 
auppfi^etl to <K'Cii.>ton liK death, which happened soon after. 
A poor labouring man, without knowing that the animal was 
near him, and therefore neither meaning to offend nor huh* 
pccting the danger, came up near to the outside of the pakis 
'of the inclosure; ihc nyUghau, with the quickness ot light** 
ningi darted agnirmt the wood work, with such violence, that 
he broke it to pieces ; and broke off one of his horns ciess 
'to the root. From Ibis apiece of history and farther inquiry, ^ 
was aatilffed that the iintmai is vicious and fierce in the rutting 
season, however ‘gentle and tame at other times.’' 
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•* The young male nyUghau is like the le* 
male in colour, and therefor^ like a fawn. 

« Species. When a new annual is presented 
to us, it will often be difficult, and sometimes 
possible, to determine its species, by the «cter^ 
nal characters alone. But when such aa.anmud 
is dissected by an .anatomist, who -is a master in 
comparative anatomy, the question is oommonljr 
to be decided with certainty. < • 

** From the external marks alone, I suspected, 
or rather believed, the nyl-ghau to be a peculiar 
and distinct species. Some of my acquaintance 
thought it a deer. The permanent liorns cotn- 
vinced me that it was not. It had so much of 
the shape of deer, especially the female, that I 
could not suppose it to be of the same species with 
our black 4»Ulc. In rutting time, one of the 
males wa^.put into a paddock with a female of 
the red deer : but nothing like attraction or aU 
teution was observed betu'een them. At length, 
in consequence of the death of one of thent, 1 
was assured by my brother, who dissected it, and 
who has dissected with great attention almost 
every known quadruped, that .the nyl-gbau is a 
new species*. ' • * 

“ Histoiy. Of late years several of this spe* 
cies, both male and female, have been brought to 

* " Mr. Pennant, whose love of naUirat history heightens 
^he eiyoyment of an independent fortune, in bis Synopsis, 
pabluhed since this paper was written, classes this animat 
(white-footed, p. 29 ) as a specim ®f antelope^ hut he new 
|hinlu it belongs to aaotber,geaiis,.and' will class it acceidia^ 
“ h» next edition." 
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Ertglaml. • The first were lentTrontv Bombay, hy 
governor Cromelen,> as a present to loril Clive t 
they arrived in August, 1767* -They were male 
and female, and continne«l to breed rvery year. 
Afterwards two were brought over, and presented 
to the queen by Mr. Snllivan. From her ma- 
jesty’s desire to eneonrage ever}' nstjfnl or curious 
inquiry in natural knowledge, I was permitted to 
keep tlic.se twef for some time : which enabled 
the to describe them, and to gt.t a correct pic- 
ture made ; and, with my brother’s assistance, to 
dis.sect the dead animal, and preserve the skin 
and skeleton. Ijord Clive has beeti so kind asf to 
give me every help that he could furnish me with, 
in making out their’ history ; so has’general Car* 
nac, and some other gentlemen. ■ 

“ At all the places in India, where we have 
'settfements, they are rarities, brought from the 
distant interior ])arts of the country, as presents 
to nabobs and great men. Lord Clive, general 
Carnac, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Watts, and many other 
gentlemen, who have seen much of IndittJ'tell me 
they never saw them wild. So far as I have yet 
found, 'Bernier is the onlv .author who 'has even 
nTenlfonoil them*. ’ In Iho fourth volume of hi? 
Menioires, lie gives an account of a journey 

* “ Since the reading of tliis paper, I have recelveil the 
foiiowing information from Dr. Maty. In the fourtli volume 
of Valentyn’s Description of the l^a^t Indies, published in 
low Dutch, J727, under the article of B itavia, p*. 231, I 
amongst the uncomntiori animals kept at the castle, thi.s short 
ifidiciitfon : • There was a beast, of the size and colour of the 
Danish ox, but less heavy, pointed towards the mditth, ash- 
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which he undertook, ann. 1664, from Delhi to 
jUie province of Cacbetniye, with the . mogul 
Aurengzel, who went to that terrestrial par^diskev 
as it is esteemed by the Indians, to avoid the 
heat of the summer. In giving an account of 
the hunting, which was the emperor’s amuse? 
inent in iiis journey, he describes, among others, 
that of the iiyl>gbau ; but, without saying more 
of the animal, than that the emperor sometimes 
kills them in such numbers, ns to distribute 
quarters of them to all his omrachs; which 
shows that they were there wild,' and in plenty, 
and esteemed good and delicious food. 

“ 'I’his. agrees with the rarity of these animals 
at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay: for Cacliemire 
is the most northern province of the empire; 
and it was on the march from Delhi to that 
place, that Bernier saw the emperor hunt. 

“ Nfimc. The word nyl-gliau, lor these are 
the component letters conesponding to the Per- 
sian, though pronounced as if it were written 
neel-gaiCf signiiles a blue coxc, or rather a buUt 
fSmv being masculine ; and the male aniiua] of 
that name has a good title to that appellation, as 
well from the likeness he bi'ars in some parts4o 
that specie's of cattle, as from the bluish tint 
whiuh is very discernihlb in the colour of his 
body but this is by no means the case with the 
female, which has a near resemblance, as well .in 
colour, as in form, to our red deer. The nyl- 

ifay, and not less than an elk, whose name he bore. It was. 
[’resent from the tnogul.” 
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ghans which hare been broogbt to England have 
been most, if not all, of them received from Snrat 
or Bombay ; and they seem to he less uneom* 
mon in that part of India, than in Bengal} 
which gives room for a conjecture that they may 
be iudigenons perhaps in the province of Gu2a> 
rat, one of the most western and most oonsidera* 
ble of the Hindustan empire, lying to the north* 
ward of $urat, and stretching away to the Indian 
Odean. 

** A gentleman * who has been tong in India, 
and has an extensive ac(|aaintance there, has 
written to his friends to collect all the intelli- 
gence they can possibly procure concerning this 
animal ; and, in the course of the next year, 
some satisfactory information may be received 
from thence, though the natives of that country, 
he says, have no turn whatever after natural 
history, and indeed arc very little inquisitive after 
any kind of knowledge.” 

We find, on comparing the engraving of this 
animal, in the Philosoplncal Transactions, with 
the drawings which we have made after Nature 
in the park of la Muette, near Paris, that, in the 
Bnglifih plate, the ’ears are shorter, the horns 
rather more blunt, the hair under the neck 
shorter, stiffer, and not 'tufted, In this same en- 
graving w6 do not see the tuft of hair on the 
hind-feet of the male; lastly, the mane on the 
withers appears also shorter than in our 


• " Gtcneral Carnac, who likewise faroured me with lb« 

preceding article upon the name of the animal.** 
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but these little differeuces do not prevent it from 
beihg the same animal. , 

Mr. Forster writes me (on the subject of nil* 
gaut) that, notwithstanding Dr. Hunter, iu his 
description, has said that it is of a new genus, it 
appears to belong to tj>e class of antelopes ; and 
that its manners and shape, compared with some 
of the great species of antelopes, seem to prove 
that it ought not to be separMed from them. He 
adds, that the animal drs(!ribed by Dr. l^uiSbns, 
is certainly the same as the nilgaut ; but he be* 
lieves that Dr. Parsons has not snfliciently no* 
tid'd the feet, for they are gcnerrilly marked with 
white in all those which have been seen since. 
He says, with Dr. Hunter, that thc-so animals 
have brought forth in England, and that he was 
even assured of an instance of a female wUicli 
produced two young at a time. 
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*BHE class of ruminating quadrupeds is the 
most numerous, and the most diversified. It 
comprehends, as we have >ecn, a great number 

^ CIIAUACTKR SPKCIFICUS. 

Antelope Orf.as. A cornibus subiilAiis rectis carinato 
contortis, corpore griseo. — Linn, Syst, Nnt, Cmvl, i. p. 190. 
— Scfireb. v. pi. 261. 

Antelope Oryx. MisceiL Zool, p. 9. — Spic. 
ZooL i. p. 15. 

Antelo[)e (Oryx) cornibus rectis ultra incdietatem basi spi- 
ralitcr torlis, corpore griseo, — Erilvlf, 31a/nm. p. 275. 

Lk Col'dous. — HUt, Nat, p .r Sonn. .\xxi. p. 106, 
pi. 15 (Cviiina). 

Inixan Antelope. — Ptnn, Hist, S^uadr, i. p. 7S. — Suati;'ii 
Gen. ZooL ii. p. 319, pi. 185. 

^ • IIABIT.XT 

in India ct Africa. , W, 

The Indian antelope, with thick stmight horns, marked 
with two prominent spiral ribs near two-tliirds of their length, 
and smooth towards their end : some arc above tw'o feet long. 
I'hose at the Briti.sh Mu-seuni, with part of the skin adhering, 
are black. The colour of the hair, on the fragment of the 
head, is of a reddish brown, bounded on the cheeks by a 
dusky line beneath, of a pale brown. — Penn, Synops. ^uadr, 
p. 26 . 
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of specie?*, and, [lerhaps, a still greater number 
of distinct races, or permanent varieties. Not- 
withstanding ail our researches, and the labo- 
rious details into winch we have l)een obliged 
to enter, we freely acknowledge that the sub^ 
jectis by no means eKiiausted, and that there still 
remain animals of conskierablc note which we 
know only by imperfect fragments, and are un- 
able to ascertain the creatures to which they be- 
long. For example, in the very large collection 
of horns preserved in the royal cabinet, as well 
as in private museums, each of which, after 
much labour and investigation, we have re- 
ferred to the animal to whom it belongs, ex- 
cept one, which, having neither ticket nor any 
other artificial mark of information, is absolutely 
unknown. This horn is very large, almost 
straight, and composed of a thick black sub- 
stance. It is not solid, like that of the stag; but 
it is a hollow horn, filled with a bone or core, 
like the horns of oxen. A thick rib, raised 
about an inch, runs from the base to above 
the middle of the horn. Though the horn be 
straight, this prominent rib makes a spiral turn 
and a half in the inferior part, and is ontiri'lv 
ella^d ill the superior part, which terminates in 
a points Upon the wliole, this horn seems to 
have a gKmter relation to those of the buffalo 
than to any other. But we are ignorant of the 
name of the animal ; and it was nut till lately, 
that, in searching diflerent cabinets, we found, 
in that of M. Dupleix, a fragment of a head 
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with two similar horns, to which Uie following 
ticket was fixed: Horns ^ an animal some- 
what like a horsot (f a grayish colour, with a 
mane on the fore part of the head like a horse. 
It is called here {at Pondkherry) coesdoes, 
which should be pronounced coudous. This 
small discovery gave ns great joy. We could 
not, however, find the name coesdoes or coudous, 
in the writings, of any traveller. We learned 
from the ticket alone, that this animal is very . 
large, and that he is a native of the warmest coun- 
tries of Asia. The buffalo belongs to the same cli- 
mate, and has also a mane on the top of his bead. 
His horns, it is true, are crooked and flat, while 
those under consideration are round and straight, 
which, as well as the colour, sufltciently distin- 
guishes these two animals ; for the skin and the 
hair of the buffalo are black, and, according to 
the ticket, the hair of the coudous is grayish. 
These relations suggested others: the travellers 
into Asia mention large buffaloes of Bengal, 
reddish buffaloes, and grayish buffaloes of the 
Mogul empire *, called nilgauts. I he coudous 
is perhaps one or other of these animals. From 
the travellers into Africa, where the buffaloes are 
as common as in Asia, we have more pointed in- 
formation with regard ‘to a species of buffalo 
called pacasse in Congo, which seems to be the 
condous: “Upon the route from Louanda to 

* In Ulc hunting of the niIgnuU, or gray oxen, which, in 
my opinion, are a xpeciei of elk, there i< nothing particu- 
lar, &c . — Xoyage de Bernier, tom. it p. 215. 
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the kingdom of Congo, we perceived * two pa- 
casses, which are animals jresembling buffaloes, 
and roar like lions. The male and female go 
always in company. They are white, with red 
and black spots. Their cars are half an ell 
long, and their horns are enUrely straight. When 
they see any person, they neither fly nor do any 
harm, but stare at the passengers.” We for- 
merly remarked that the animal called empacassa 
or pacassa, in Congo f, appeared to be the buf- 
falo. It is in fact a species of buffalo, differing 
from him only in the figure of the horns and co- 
lour of the hair. In a word, the oacassa is the 
couduus, which perhaps constitutes a different 
species from that of the buffalo, and perhaps is 
only a variety of it 

* Relation de Congo par les P. P. MicheUAnge de Galline 
et Denys de Charly de PlalsancCf Capucins, p. 77. 

f The country of Congo produces another animal which 
the natives call Some people think it is the buffalo* 

and others that it has only a great resemblance to that animal. 
The editor of Lopes’s account tells us, that it is not so large 
as a buffalo^ but that it resembles him in the liead and neck. 
Dapper assures us* that the buttalo is called empaca$sa in the 
kingdom of Congo* and that its^ hair is red, and its J^oriis 
black. //iif/. Gen. des Voyage, tom. v. p. 81. 

{ The coudous is the elan of S|Kirrman. It is about five feet 
high* and of a bluish ash colour* with a black mane { the tail 
is tipped with long black hairs : both se.Kes have horns about 
two feet long* of which the Hottentots make their tobacco 
pipe. Its flesh is excellent* and the hide is esteemed, next to 
that of the Cape buffalo* for making of traces* harnesses* &c. 

The coudous is the same animal as the caniia. 
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AT fir&t, I knew this animal only by its horns, 
and I was very mic^rtain, not only with respect 
to its species and its climate, hot also about 
the name coudoust with which these horns were 
ticketed j but now my donbts are removed, and 
it is to Mr. Gordon and M. Allamand that 1 
am indebted for the knowledge of this animal, 
one of the laif^t of MOtbero Africa. > In the 
Hottentots^ country it is called capnas ao^he 
following are the observations which these leariied 
naturalists have published this year, 1 781,* ip a 
Supplement to the Dutch edition of my works.'* 

“ M. de BnlTon ha.s been puzzled to deter* 
mine the animal to nliich a horn, found in ttte 
king’s cabinet without a, ticket, belonged, apd 
which he has figured in plate 46, of the twelnh 
volume of his Natural History. Two sipiltf 
horns, tbund in the cabins of.Af . Papleix, trflm 
were ■ticketed, have, paitiy relieved bis 
rassment. The ticket'Wlw thus inscribed 
of an animiU somewhat Skf So horse, <iif 
cdour, with dmom 

like a, horse. It « ceaei'USnt '{ht ^ohe&h^) 
cmdoes, whkh should U pmamui c o iutcuw . 

* 

* For tbe ipccific charactor, ^e^lib^precedtng article. 
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' This description, 'short as it is, is however very 
just, but not sufiicient for M, de BufFon to discover 
the animal which it described. He had recourse 
to conjectures, and supposed, with great probabi* 
lity, that the coudous might be'a sort of buffalo, or, 
rather, nilgaut ; in truth, the horns of this last ani> 
mal have most analogy with those in question, and 
what is said on the ticket is enough, as may be 
observed by the description which I have given. 
How'ever, this horn belongs to another animal, 
which M. de Btiflbn was not aware of, because it 
has not as yet been described, or, at least, so im> 
jierfcctly, that it was impossii)le to form any just 
idea. It was reserved for Mr. Gordon to bring 
us acquainted with it; to whom wc owe the 
figure, and the following particulars. 

** Kolbe is the only one who has spoken of it 
under the name of elk. With which it does not 
agree, since it differs es.<!cntially in its horns, 
which arc not at all like those of the true elk *. 
I have preserved the Hottentot name (»f catma. 
The Cafres call it injtoof } it is one of the largest 
cloven-footed animals of southern Africa. The 
length of that here represented, from the end 
of the muzzle to the origin of the tait,'*U’as 
eight feet two inches ; the height, live feet, mea- 
sured from the remarl^able eminence on the 
back, above the shoulders: its circumference, 
behind the fore-legs, was six feet seven inches, 
and five feet nine inches before the hind-legs ; 


* See the figure of the horns of the elk, in lorn. xxx. pi. 4, 
of I’Histoire Naturelle, par Sonnini. 
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bHt it must be observed that it was veiy thin: 
when in its nsna! gocy) condition, it sliooid wei|;h 
about seven iw eight hundred pounds: its body 
was of a fawn colour, tending to tlie red, and it 
was whitish nuder the belly : its bead and tait 
were dnereous; and some of these animals have 
the whole body of the same colour: all have 
hairs on the fore part of the bead, ivhich form a 
sort of mane. < 

** So far this description agrees very well with 
the coudous ; and the horns of the cauna are ex- 
actly like those which M. de Buffoii has de- 
scribed : thus wc cannot doubt, that the coudous 
of Pondicherry, is our canna; bnt 1 am surprised, 
with M. de ButTon, that they have given it the 
name of coudous, which has never been used by 
any traveller in the Indies. I suppose it was 
borrowed from the Dutch, who really vrrite it 
coedous, or coesdous, and which they pronounce 
coudous. They have given it to the animal that 
M. de Buffon lias named condotaa, and which, 
in its siae, rather approaches the canna. Might 
not the horns which were found in the cabinet of 
M. Dupletx, have' been carried fronr the Cape of 
Gdbd^ope to Pondioherry? I'hose described 
in the ticket, tbllowing the Dutch orthography, 
could not be mistakeiC except by the name. 
What authorizes this supposition, is the silence of 
travellers on an animal so remarkable for its size 
as the canna. If it inhabited a country so much 
frequented by Europoalia as the Indies, it is 
very probable that some one would have men- 
tioned it.” 
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I am Itcre, as elsewhere, quite of M. AUa> 
inand’s opinion ; and I own that the Dutch name 
of coexdoeSt or cmdem^ ought to remain with the' 
animal which I have called condomui and that 
the name coudous was improperly written on thwf 
horns, which we acknowledge to belong to the 
cauna. 

** These horns,” says M. Allamand, were 
such as M. dc RniTon has described : they bad a 
thick ridge, forming two turns of a &[>iral towards 
their base; tlu-y were smooth, straight, and 
black, for the rest of their length : they were se* 
parated two inches from each other at the base, 
and there was an interval of a foot between their 
points : their length was eighteen inches, but it 
varied in ditTerent individuals; those of the fe- 
males were generally thinner, straighter, and 
longer : they were hollow, and supported by a 
bone, whicli scrve<l them for a nucleus; so that 
they never fell otf. On this particular Mr. Gor- 
don informs me, that he does not know any ani- 
mal in southern .Africa that sheds its horns ; con- 
sc'quently there are neither elks, stags, nor roe-deer. 
Kolbe is the only person who has seen them. 

'* The canna lias a very remarkable dawhtp, 
which hangs to the fore part of the breast^ and 
which is of the same Colour as the head and 
neck: the females have this part smaller; they 
are also rather less than the males ; they have 
less hair on the forehead, and it is almost on this 
Alone that their figures dilTer. 

“ I have already said, that Kolbe gives to tiie 
canna the name of elk ; and it is really under 
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t\>is 'oaoiCy Uiougb very iipprop^r, jby wl\icb it 
is kuown. at the Capc.> However, like „o.uc 
Borthern elk, it has 'a .wen or kijuh under the 
throat, about an inch .high, a^ nuxy be seen in 
the figure. If we may .creilit Liniueus,, it .is a 
distinctive, which lie ilefiues j akes, ccrcus cor- 
nihus a caulilms palmafis, carmculi gu/lnrala. 
But !M. de Bulfun .j'tistly remarks, that the female 
elks have not this knob, and that, cotisequcntly, 
it is not a character essential to the species. I 
do nut know if it be found in the female 
canna. 

Its tail, whicii i.stwo feet three inches long, is 
terminaU'd by a tuft of long black hairs : the 
hoofs are also black, and the people (on the 
strength of the name) attribute to them the sunc 
sovereign virtue against convulsions, as to our 
elks. 

“ It has four teats and a gall-bladder. Although 
its head, which is seventeen inches long, re*’ 
semhles that of the stag, it has no sinuses. 

“ The cannas arc almost all de.stroyed in the 
neighbourhucxl of the Capb, but we need not go 
Jar to meet with them. They are found in the 
mo«»4jiin$ of the HoJltentot Hollanders. These 
animals go in herds of fifty or sixty, sometimes 
we have seen even two 'or three hundred toge- 
ther^ near the springs : it is rare to see twjo males 
ill a herd of femalc.s, because then they fighh 
and the weakest retires: thus the two.sc:tes are 
often apart. The largest generally walk before : 
it is a fine sight, to see them trot or gallop in 
lierds: if a loaded gun be fired among them, 
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iieavy as they are, they will leap very high and 
far, and climb up very sfeep places, where it 
api)ears impossible to reach them. When hunted, 
they always run against the wind, and, with 
a good horse, it is easy to overtake them. They 
are very gentle, so that we may go into the 
middle of a herd m'd take our choice of them 
without running the slightest risk. Their flesh 
is excellent venison : their bonce are broken for 
the sake of the marrow, which is roasted under 
the ashes j it is well tasted, and may be eaten 
without bread : their skin is very firm, and serves 
for girdles and straps. The hairs on the head of 
the males smell very strongly of urine, which it 
is said they contract by licking the females. 
These have never more than one young at a 
time. 

“ As these animals are not mischievous, Mr. 
Xjrordon thinks that they might easily be domes- 
ticated, made to draw a cart, and employed as 
beasts of burden ; which would, be a very im- 
portant acquisition to the colony of the Cape. 

M. Pallas satv, in the cabinet of the prince of 
Orange, a skeleton of a canna, which he recog- 
nised to be the elk of Kolbe. He ranks irttf the 
class of antelopes, under the name of antilope 
orjfx. I do not examine his reasons for giving it 
this lust epithet ; I content myself with remark- 
ing, that it appears doubtful to me if the canna 
be found in the northern parts of Africa, at least 
no traveller has said so. It is peculiar to the 
southern countries of this part of the world ; it , 
does not appear to be the oryx of the ancients ^ 

VOL. viii. R 
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beside, according to the (estitn(M>^ of FlhtyV 
the oryx was a w'dd goat, and it is not probable 
that Pliny, who was not forming a system of 
Nomenclature, like onr modem authors, has given 
the name of goat to so large an animal as the 
canna,” 

Before I received these very judicious remarks 
from M. Allamund, I had made nearly the same 
reflections, and 'the following is what I had 
written, and even <lelivercd to he printed. 

M. Pallas calls this animal oryx, and has placed 
it among the antelopes *, but the name appears to 
me to be ill applied : I would nevertheless adopt 
it, if I could suppose the canna from the Cape 
of Good Hope was the oryx of the ancients 
but that is neither true nor even probable. M. 
Pallas believes that the African elk, noticed by 
Koibe, is the same animal as this, and I am not 
very far from the same opinion, although I have 
given an account of the African elk of Koibe, or 
bubalus; but whether it belongs in effect to the 
bubalus, or canna, it is certain that the' name 
elk is very ill applied, since the elk has solid 
horns, that are shed every year, like tlwse of 
the stag whereas the animal in question ; car* 
rtes solid and permai\ent lioms, like those of 
oxen and goats. 

And what makes me say that the name of 
ol^ is misapplied to this animal by Pallas, and 
that it is not the oryx of the ancients, is, that 
they were only acquainted with a very small 
part of Asia, and the mere portion of Africa 
;wbich extends along the Mediterranean. Besides, 
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iUl animal^ to waiph M<. Pam jgiv^ 
naqae of oryx, is neither (bund in Asia Miflor, 
ill Arabia, in Egypjt, nor in all Barbary and 
Mauritania; so that there is reason to presiuine 
that it was neither known nor named by 
ancients. 

Mr. Porster writes me that he saw a female 
of this species in 177*2, in the menagery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which, measured from the 
fore-legs, was about four feet high. “ It had,” 
says he, a sort of mane along the neck, which 
extended to the shoulders, where akp we saw 
some very long hairs : it had a black line on the 
back, and the knees were of the same black 
Qtlonr,as also the nose and the muzale; the hair 
on .the body was tawny, and nearly resembled that 
of' the stag; b^t the belly and fore part of 
the legs were whitish. 

** Under the throat oftbis female.tbere was an 
eminence of the size of an apple, which was 
formed by the bone of the larynx being larger 
and more apparent in this animal than in any 
other. Thus the female canna, like the male, 
has an eminence under the throat, whilst in our 
species of northern elk, the male alone benr^ this 
appendage. 

** According to Mr. Forster, all the cutting 
teeth Were of a considerable size, but the middle 
ones were the largest. The eyes were lively and 
full of fire : the horns were about eighteen inches 
long ; and, to have an idea of their position, they 
must be considered as forming a great V, whec 
the animal is seen in front, and as perfectly 
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hiding each other when thdjr are looked at in a 
transversal direction:, the hums were black, 
smooth for the most part, with ' some annular 
ridges towards the base ; we remarked a blunt 
angle following the contour of the horn, which 
was straight in its direction, and a little twisted 
in its shape. The ears were large : the hoofs 
very small in proportion to the body ; their 
form was triangular, and their colour black. 

** Finally, this female was very tame, and . 
freely eat of bread and cabbage leaves; and 
even took them from the hand : she was in her 
fourth year; and, as she had no male companion, 
and was in heat, she mounted the antelopes, 
and even an ostrich, which was in the same park. 
We are assured that these animals are found 
on the high mountains of the interior of the 
Cape; they spring surprisingly, and leap over 
wails of eight or ten feet high.” 







THE CONDOMA, OR STRIPED 
ANTELOPE* 


THE marquis de Marigtiy, who never loses 
an opportunity of encouraging arts' and sci- 
ences^ showed me in his cabinet the head of 

tllAUACTJSa SPEClFlCnS. 

Antilofb STRBP»icfiE03« A» eomiboi spiralibus cari- 
iiaiid aubrogo^is^ corpora strigU transversis et spinali albis. — 
Linn. SjfU. Nat, Gmel, !• p, 192. — Schreh, v. pi. 267. 

Antelope (strepsiceroM) comtbus spiralibus, fascie nigri- 
cantes V. albonolata. — - Erxkb. Mamni, p. 282. 

Streptii^os.— O em. Suadr. p. 296, 322, ic. 31. — 
•Jornii'^uadr, p. 5 1, pi. 21. 

Bos Strepticeuos. — Aldrav, Bis. p. 563. 
jLb Condom a. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. k\x\, p. 132, 
pi. 16. . 

. J^ipVd Antelope. — Pend. ttisK Suadr. i. p. 83, pi. It. 

p. 334^. 

'(/ ' , . 

■r,,- p4f|i'ITA,T'-_. 

-Thi 

coin|>niM'ed->idc\vay^, with ariilge on one sM^^^wing *'he 
wreuthsf th&y consist of three bends, are three feet nine 
inches long, and of a pale brown colour; they arc close at the 
base, ami two feel se»|tinf)it^ttnd a half distant at the points, 
which are round and sharp. In the upper jaw, there is. a 
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an animal, which, at first slight, I took to be 
tliat of a large bubalu^. It resembles the head 
of our largest stags. But, instead of solid horns, 
like those of the stag, it had tivo large hollow 
horns, with a ridge like those of the he-goat, 
and a double flexion, like those of the antelopes. 
In searching the royal cabinet, I found two 
horns which belonged to this animal. The first 
had been brought from the king’s wardrobe, 
without any title or name. The second I had 
from M. Baurhis, commissary of tlic navy, under 
the name of the coiidoma of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; which name we have adopted, because 
the animal has not hitherto been described or de* 
nominated. 

From the length, thickness, and especially the 
double flexion of the horns, the condoma makes 
a near approach to the strepsiceros * of Caius. 

Iiardj horny substance, disposed in ridges. The length of the 
animal is nine feet, and the height four. The body is long 
and slender ; the legs are slender ; the face is brown, and 
marked with two \ahite lines proceeding from the corner of 
each eye, and uniting above the nose. The colour in general 
is of a reddish cast, mixed \vith gray. From the tail, along 
the toD^ of the back to thc.shoulders, there is a white stripe ; 
from this are seven others, four pointing towards the thighs, 
and three towards the belly, the upper part oF the neck 
is a short mane. Beneath the neck, from the throat to the 
breast, are sfime long hairs hanging down. The breast and 
belly are gray. The tail is two feet long, brown above, white 
beneath, and black at the end. — Pennant* z Synops. of ^htad> 
p. 31. 

♦ Strepsicerotis cornua tain graphice descripsit Plinius, 
atque lyris tarn apposite comparavit, ot longiore verborom 
ambiiu opus non sit Ergo hoc taDtum addam : ea ew intus 
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The figure, and oven the diaienstons of the 
bom», are almost perfectly the sam?* From this 
correspondence in the size *and figure of the head 
and horns, we may presume that the condotpa 
and strepsiceros of Caius are the same animal, 
especially when tfie following reflections are at* 
tended to : 1. Caius, it is obvious, was deceived, 
when he made this animal the slrepsiceros of 
the ancients: fox the slrepsiceros of the ancients 
is unquestionably the atilcbpCt whose head is 
very different from that of the stag. Now Caius 
tells us, that the head of the strepsicerps resem- 
bled that of the stag: and, therefore, it could 
not be the strepsiceros of the ancients. 2. Caius’s 
itniinal, like the condoma, had thick horns, 
above three feet long, covered with rugosities, 
instead of rings or tubercles > but the horns of the 


cava, se<] longa pedes Romanos duos paltnos tres, si recto 
ductu metiaris : si (lexo, pro natura cornuuin, pedes tres in(e> 
gros. Crassa sunt, ubi capiti committuntur, digitos Romanos 
tres cum semisse. Oescribuiitur in anibitu palmis Romanis 
duubus et dimidio, eu ipso in loco. . In summo, livore quodapr 
nigrescunt, cum in imo fusca magis et rugosa sint. Jam inde 
a primo ortu sciisim gracilescunt, et tandem in acutuni exeunt. 
Pendent, uiia cum facie sicca per longitudinem vttljiidiata, 
libras septem uncias tres et seiuisseni. Facies, qum adhuc 
siipercst juncta cornibus, et Yrontis cervicisijue pilus, liMjuun* 
iur slrepsiceroiem animal cssc magnitudine fere cervina, et 
pilo rufo adinstar cervini. Sed an. nare ct figura corporis 
cervina sit, ex facie nihil habeo ceiti dicere, cum nates 
diuturni temporis usu detritae sint, et facies eadeiu de causa 
liiiic inde glabra sit ; coiijiceres tameo ex eo quod auperest 
eum propius accedero. ad cervum aut platycerotem. — Cniin, 
opud Gtincrum, de Suad- P> 20J. 
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strepsiccros of the ancients, t>r antelopCt arc much 
thinner and shorter, having both rings and tu« 
bercles. 3. Though the horns of the condoma in 
the cabinet of the Marquis de Marigny, as well 
as those which were brought from the king’s 
wardrobe, had been polished by friction, it is 
easy to perceive that they never had rings. This 
fact is farther demonstrated by the horn sent to 
me by M. Banrhis, which had never been 
touched, and yet it had only iiigosities like the 
he>goat, and no rings tike the antelope. Now 
Caius himself tells us, that the horns of his 
strepsiceros had rugosities only. Hence this 
strepsiceixis is not that of the ancients, but the 
animal we arc here treating of, which possesses 
all the characters which Caius attributes to 
his. 

In examining the writings of travellers, we 
have found nothing that approaches so near to 
the genuine idea of this animal, which is so 
remarkable for its size, and particularly the 
largeness of its horns, as' tlie quadruped men- 
tioned by Kolbc under the denomination of the 
xeild goat of the Cape of Good Hope. “ This 
goat;**”' says he, “ which has received no name 
from the Hottentots, and which 1 have called 
the ujild goat, is remarkable in many respects. 
It is of the size of a large stag ; its head is 
very beautiful, and adorned with two smooth 
horns, which are bended and pointe<b They 
are three feet in length, and their extremities 
are two feet asunder.” These characters seem to 
porre-spond exactly with the animal under con- 
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{sideration : but, havi^ig seen the head only, we 
cannot be equally certain t]iat the rest of Kolbe’s 
description * will apply to it with equal precision. 
‘Future observations alone can determine the 
tnUh of what now appears to be extremely 
probable. 

At the time I published this article, I had not 
.seen the entire skin of the condotna, which they 
call coesdoes at the Cape of Good Hope ; I bad 
then only given the figure of the head and 
horns +, and (rom thence arose the mistake about 
the word coesdoes, or coudous, rectified in the 
article canna : but we have since received a 
u'eli preserved skin of this animal, from which 
we have engraved our figure. 

The Foreters, who saw this animal alive, have 
communicated to me the following observations. 

The condotna, or coesdoes, is four feet high, 
measured from the fore-legs, and the horns are 
three feet nine inches long ; their ends are two 
feet seven inches apart j they are gray, but 
whitish at the tip ; their ridge follows all their 

* From the front and along the whole back, as.faa as the 
tail, there is a white stripe ; anotlier, of the suinc colour, sur- 
rounds tile lower part of the neck ; otlicr two, of the same kind, 
surround lliu body, the one behind tlie fore-legs, and the 
ether before the hind-legs. The hair on tlie rest of the bo«iy 
is gray, with* some reddish s|M>ts, except that on the belly, 
which is wliite. The beard i:; gray and very long. The 
limbs, tlunigh long, are well proportioned. — Descript. d« 
P<ip th Bonne B'perauce, par KoUic, tom. iii p. "I-. 

f This plate, being useless, is omitted. 
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inflections,, or curvatures, and they are rather 
compressed atnl. twisted spirally. The female is 
horned like the male. The ears arc large, and 
the tail, which is only six inches long, is brown 
at its origin, white in the middle, and black 
and tufted at the end. 

** The skin is commonly gray, and sometimes 
reddish t there is a white line on the back, ex- 
tending to the ^tail i from this line descends 
seven bars of the same white colour, four on the 
thighs, and three on the flanks. In some speci- 
mens these bars are eight, .or even nine in num- 
ber ; in others there are only six, but those with 
seven are the most common. On the ridge of 
the neck, there is a sort of mane, formed of long 
hairs : the forehead is blackish, and a white line 
goes from the anterior corner of each eye, which 
extends to the muzzle. The belly and feet are 
of a whitish gray : there are sinuses under the 
eyes. 

*< These animals are found in the interior of 
the Cape of Good Hope. They do not go in 
herds, like certain species of antelopes. They 
bound and leap surprisingly ^ we have seen them 
clear-a fence ten feet high, although they had 
bnt a very confined space to take their spring. 
They may be tamed, and fed with bread: we 
have seen several at the menagery of the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 

To these observations, we shall, also add 
the excellent description of this animal which 
M. Allamand published at the end of the fourth 
volume of my supplements to the Natural 
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History. (Dutch edition) ; he has there added 
a very fine figure of a much larger specimen 
than that which 1 have drawn and engraved. 

Although the horns of the animal, to which 
M» de Bnffon has given the name of cmdonia\ 
are sufficiently known, and very often found in 
the cabinets of ttatural curiosities, yet the ani- 
inal has never been described; it is, however, 
remarkable enough, to deserve^ the attention of 
travellers and naturalists. 

M. de Buffon is right in saying that it nearly 
approaches the animal which Cains has given 
under the name of slrepsiceros^ since it can 
burilly be doubted that it is not the same, consi- 
dering the perfect conformity of the horns*. 
He also supposes that it may be the animal 
to which Koibe lias given the name of wild goat ; 


* M. de Bufibn observes, that Caius is mistaken in 
giving the name of sirep$icero$ to this animal, which means 
only the antelope, from which the condoma greatly differs. 
The late translator of Pliny says, that M. de Buffon is 
completely mistaken in the distinctive character of the 
horns of the itrepsicerof, to which he does not allow the doa- 
ble flexion attributed to them by M* de Buffon : he asserts 
that they are straight, but spirally channelled, and ^depends 
on this passage of Pliny : Erecta autem (comiia) 7'u'iarum- 
qite ambiiu coniorta et in leve^^istighm cxacuta, ut liras diceri's, 
f^trepsiceroti, quam addacem Africa appellat. Which may be 
thus translated: 'The chevreuil sircpsiceros of the Greeks, 
called addax in Africa, with straight horns terminating in 
points, but twisted spirally, and channelled round about/ If 
he bad observed that, in his translation, he has omitted the 
'vords ut liras diceret, which belong only to the figure of the 
horns of the antelope, be doubtless would not have made 
‘kig critique.’'. 


I 
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and really his description <has some analogy to 
that which I shall give of the condoma} but 
still there are notable distinctions, as will soon be 
perceived. 

“ M. Pallas, who in his Spicilcgia Zoologica, 
fasc i. p. 17, has given a good description of 
the head and liorns of the condoma, thinks that 
M. de UuHbu is deceived in taking this animal 
for the wild goat, because it has no beard. If 
he has no other reason than that to support his 
opinion, it is he who is mistaking, for the con* 
doma has a very remarkable heard. 

But without stopping to examine the con* 
jectures which may be formed about the figure of 
this animal, we have preserved M. dc Builbn's 
name of condoma, although it diilcrs from that 
given it at the Cape, where they call it coesdous, or 
coudous. We have had the pleasure to .see one 
here alive, which was .sent from the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1776> to the menagery of the prince of 
Orange. 

" I often went to sec it: struck with its beauty, I 
could not ccasc to admire it, and, from day to day, 
deferred making an exact descript ion. When I iiir 
tended' to return tocx:amincit more strictly, I was 
mortified to find that it was dead ; and thus all 
that I intcuded to say, was contined to what my 
memory would suggest. Fortunately, before it was 
taken to the prince’s menagery, it passed through 
Amsterdam : there M. Schneider made a drawing 

of it and Dr. Klockncr, who omits no 

opportunity to increase his knowledge of natu- 
ral history, examined it with the eyes of a true 
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observer, and drew up a description, which he 
had the goodness to commqnicate to me} so that 
it is to him I owe the principal details which follow. 

V«’'c are struck with the first sight of this ani* 
mal. The lightness of its walk, the fineness of 
its limbs, the short hair with which the greatest 
part of its body is covered, the lofty manner in 
which it carries its head, the grandeur of its size, 
all bespeak a very fine stag; Iwit the large and 
singular horns, with which it is adorned, the 
white spots under the eyes, and the stripes of the 
same colour seen on the body, and which have 
some analogy to those of the zebra, soon enable 
us to distinguish it, but in such a manner, hotvever, 
as to tempt us to give it the preference. The 
head of the condoina is like that of the stag : 
it is covered with brown hairs, with a little circle 
of reddish colour round the eyes; from the lower 
edge of each, there proceeds a white line, which 
advances obliquely, and, spreading on the sides of 
the muzzle, terminates in a point : on both sides of 
these lines we see three round spots of a pale 
white, of which the two superior are as large as 
a twenty>sous piece, and the lower one^ near the 
muzzle, rather smaller. The eyes are ‘black, 
large, and full of vivacity : the end of the muzzle 
is black and bare: the lips are covered with 
white hairs, and the lower jaw is provided with 
a grayish beard, five or six inches long, and end- 
ing in a point: it has two horns of a brown co-r 
lour, tending to black, and covered with rugosi- 
ties ; they are ridged their whole length, except 
towards the tip, which is round, and ends in a 
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blackish point; they hare a double bend, 
those of antelopes, .and are precisdy snck as 
Messrs. Bnflbn and Daubentoh have described. 
Their perpendicular length, in the animal which 
I describe, was not more than two feet an inch 
and eight lines, which leads me to believe that 
it was not full grown, for we find horns that are 
longer : I have deposited two pair in the collec- 
tion of our academy, of which, the shortest are 
two feet five inches in a straight line, and three, 
feet and a half following the curvature; they are 
nine inches in circumference at the base, and 
two feet and a half distant between the points. 

The ears are long, large, and of the same 
colour as the body, which is covered with very 
short hairs of a rufous gray : there is a kind of 
mane upon the neck, composed of long brown 
hairs, that extend from 'the top of the bead to 
the shoulders; there they become shorter, ^uad 
change colour, forming a white fttrtpe, wbidi 
runs along the back to the tail. The rest of 
the neck is covered with similar long brown hairs, 
particularly just beneath the breast. Other 
white stripes, about an inch bro^, proceed from 
the wHite line on the'back, and descend along the 
sides : these rays are nine in number, and the 
iirst is behind the fore-l^s ; four go down to the 
belly ; the third is the shortest ; the four 'last are 
on the rump, as shown in the figure. 

“ The tail is above a foot long ; it -is rather 
fiat, and bordered with wlutishogray hairs, which 
form a tuft at the end, of >a blackish brown. The 
legs are delicate, but nerrotn, without that toft ef 
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hair, or brush, which is found on tlie hind^legs of 
the stag : the hoof is black and cknren, like ali 
the animals of this class. 

** This is the description of the coiidoma in 
the menagery of the prince of Orange; however,' 
we must not suppose that all the condomas are 
marked precisely alike. Dr. Klockner saw seve- 
ral skins where the white stripes differed in length 
and position ; but such differeiNce is understood 
to be only a variety, deserving some attention. 
I'here is a thing of more consequence to be no- 
ticed here : it is, that the majority of the skins 
have no beard ; and one is to be seen in the col- 
lection of the Society of Harlem, which is very 
well prepared to exhibit the true figure of the 
animal, but also without a beard. May there 
then be bearded condomas, and others without a 
beard ? It is what I can hardly believe, and 1 
think, with Dr. Klockner, that the beard has 
fallen from these skins during the preparation ; 
attd the more so, because, if they are examined 
with attention, we observe the place w'here the 
hairs which composed the beard appear to have 
been. 

** Our condoroa was Very gentle, he lived 
quietly with the animals that grazed with him 
in the same park; and| whenever he saw any 
one approaching the pales, he ran to take the 
bread which was offered him : he was fed with 
rice, oafs, grass, hay, carrots, &c. In his native 
country, he ate grass, and browsed the buds and 
leaves of young trees, like stags and goats. 
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** Though I saw him vety often, I never heor^ 
his voice ; but Dr. Klockner says, that it is some-^ 
what like tliat of an ass. 

“ By comparing this description of the con- 
doma with Kolbe’s account of the wild goat of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which \f. de Buffon 
has inserted in his natural history of the con* 
doma, we have the confirmation of what 1 have 
said before, that^he cotidoma, in some respects, 
resembles that goat: it is of the same size; its 
hair is nearly of the same gray colour, and, like 
her, it has a beard, and stripes descending on the 
aides. This is enough to authorize M. dc Buf* 
fon in saying, that he has found no account of 
an animal which came nearer the condoma than 
the wild goat of Kolbe ; but I have also observed, 
that there are remarkable ditferences between 
the two animals. The number of stripes on their 
sides is not the same, and tiiey are differently 
sitnaterl. The goat does not appear to have the 
white spots which arc below the eyes of the con- 
doma, and which arc too striking for us to sup- 
pose that Kolbe has forgotten to mention them; 
but what chiefly distinguishes those animals is 
the horns ; those of the goat are said to be simply 
recurved, which does not express the doable 
bend so remarkable in 'those, of the condoma: 
also, in the figure that Kolbe has added to his 
description, the goat is represented with horns 
that would be quite straight, were it not fora 
slight curvature above, which i.s hardly- per-* 
ceptible. 
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The author of a Natural History, published 
ill Holland, has given the figure of an animal 
killed on the eastern coaslIiDf Africa, a drawing 
of which was sent to him by a physician *. To 
judge by the horns, this animal is a true con* 
doma } but, if it be well figured, it has too aeavy 
a body, and none of the stripes and white spots 
found on that which we have described. M. 
Muller has given a tolerable i;epresentation of 
the condoma in a coloured plate.” 

* See Nataurij’ke Historic, &c., Herste -Deel, derde stak. 
p. 207, pi. 20. 
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THE GUIB, OR HARNESS^ 
ANTELOPE* 

THIS animal) though not taken notice 
any naturalist or traveller, is very commp.n in 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

AmtiUV? E Script A. A. cornibus subuhtis rectis 
corporis strigis albis decussatis.— *X>tnR. S^st, iVai. 
p. W-Schrek v. pi. 258. ' 

Antilope (Scripta) cornibas rectis spiralHer torth# 
nif^fusco striis albis.— Mamm, p, $176. 

JteTiiopE ScEipTA. — Po//fls, Mitcelly f, 8. — 
p;i8. 'J' ^ ^ 

La Guib. — Bug^. Hut. Nat. par Sonn. axii. pli 16^ 

Harnessed AntrIiOpe. — Petm. Hut* p. ttfn 

jAaip’f Gen. Zool ii. p. 322, 

HABITAT 

gregaga id campestribua et sylvis, fluvio Sianegaltadjaoanti- 

^ 

The harnessed antelope ba^straight horns, nine.Jncto loaigi 
poiating backward, with iwwspimK'Hbs! 

THa colour is t Ufwny.. > Bcoea^j^adit 
white ipot. Tbir^rities ar^^ndiit sings^j^. maried Witb tfo 
iiaiwjri^.'.he^s 'eil^ 

tiadt to Ae biilly 's tW ramp with ihm j^te Jiijm pm^ 
lownw^rd 90 ttach aide. The thighs. sKaJpi^ with whiie, 
1!%ie tail is ten 'inches long, covered with long rough hairs.— 
wPsmi. J^Hopt, Quadr. p. 27.< , : : 
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THE G^IB, Stu. 

Senegal, from whence M. Adanson brought a 
skin, and presented it to the royal cabinet. ' It 
resembles the gazelles, and particularly the nan- 
giier, in the size and figure of the body, in the 
lightness of the limbs, in the form of the' hea(f 
and muzzle, in the eyes and cars, and in the 
length of the tail, and the want of a beard. But 
all the gazelles, and especially the nanguers, 
have their bellies of a fine whi^ colour ; while 
the breast and belly of the guib are of a deep 
chesuut. It difiers likewise from the gazelles by 
its horns, which are smooth, without transverse 
rings, and have two longitudinal ribs, the one 
above and the other below, forming a spiral 
twist from the base to the point : they are also 
somewhat compressed. These characters make 
the guib approach the goat more than the gazelle. 
It is, however, neither the one nor the other, but 
an intermediate species. This animal is remark- 
able for white bands upon a chesnut ground co- 
lour. These bands are disposed along and cross 
tlio body, like a harness. lie lives in society, 
and great flocks of them arc found in the plains 
and woods of the country of Podor. As M. 
Adanson is the first who remarked the guib, we 
shall subjoin his description, which fie obligingly 
communicated to us *. 


* (iuib, amon^ tha N^^rocs, Oualofcs or Jalofes, Gazella 
coriiibus rectis sjiiialibus ; cap^b rostrum^ nasus, oculi, uti 
i^annucr. (Atrnua recta spiralia, spira prirna nigra, uijida, r jb- 
roaipressa, atiguTH duobuK latcralibus, antice cmivexa, pone 
I’lana^ coiiico tcrctia. . . . Aurcs uti Nanguer intyis sub- 

S ^ 



nudce quinque pollices longsB Cauda decern ppllices 

longa^ pills longis hlrta. Denies duo et triginta. Pedes uti 
Nanguer. Corpus totum f'^re lulvum. Albs fasces sex utrin- 
que in dorso transverss> et fascis albs^dus longitudinales 
ventri laterales. Maculs albs utrinque octo ad decern supra 
femora^ orbiculats. Collum subtus album et gens albs ^ 
latera pedum interiora alba» macula alba paulo infra oculos. 
Frons media nigra, linea supra dorsum longitudinalis nigra, 
venter subtus niger, pars antica pedum anteriorum, unguis, 
et cornua nigra ; longitude ab apice rostri ad anum quatuor 
pedes cum dimidio; .altitude a pedibus posticis ad dorsum duos 
pedes octo pollices; pili omnes brevissimi, lucidi, vix unum 
pollicem longi, corpori adpressi. Pulchrum animal a D. 
drioi missum. — M, SL communicated M* Adamon to the. 
Jfloj/ai Acadmy qf Sciences. 
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fHE GRIMM, OR GUINEA 
ANTELOPE* 

* THIS animal is known to the naturalists by 
tHe appellation of the grimm-goat only, which^ 
as we are ignorant of the name given it in its na- 

♦ CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Antilope Grimmia. A. coniibus coni(;i8 compressis rec- 
tissimis rugoso-stnatis^ hinc detritis^ fossa suboculari atra. 
him. Syai. Nat Gmet i. p. 191. — Schreh. ▼. pi. 260. 

Antilope (Grimmia) cornibus rectis basi subannulatis, inter 
Cornua fasciculo pllbso. — Erxleb. Mamm, p. 276. 

Gragulus (Africanus) in medio capite fasiculum pilosum 
^rectum gerens. — Brist Reg. Aninu p. 97. 

Capra Sylvestris A^pericana. — Grimm. Miscell. Nia,t Cu- 
fio9. dec. 2. an. 4. 151, Hg. 13, mala. 

Capra Sylvestris Africana. — Rati. Sjfn. fltuadr. p. 80* 

Antilopb Grimmia. — Fait Miseell. p. 8, 10, t. 1, 5, 4, 
fig. 3, a. pi. 3. xii. 1, p.92. 

La Grimme. — JBf^. Nat par Sonn. xxsi. p. 162, 

Axtktott.' V ,i. p. 81. — 

in Guinaa. 

The Guinea' antelope ha^ straight black horns, slender and 
sharp pointed, not three inches long, and slightly annulated at 
the base. The height of ‘tfrik'mbst elegant animal is about 
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tive country, we shall adopt. There is a figure 
of it in the German * Ephemerides, which has 
been copied in the Academy Collection f . Dr. 
Herman Grimm was the first who mentioned this 
animal ; and what he says concerning it was co- 
pied by Mr. Ray, and afterwards by all the no- 
menclators. Though his description be incom- 
plete he points out two characters so remark- 
able, that we easily recognised a head of a Se- 
negal animal, sent us by M. Adanson, to belong 
to the grimm. The first is an enormous cavity 
below each eye, which penetrates so deep as to 


eighteen inchc.<;. The ears are large, and the eyes dusky : 
below the eyes is a large cavity, into which exudes a strong 
scented oily liquid. Between the horns is a tuft of black 
hairs. The colour of the neck and body is brown, mixed 
with cinereous, and a tinge of yellow. The belly is white. 
The tail is short, white beneath, and black aboverr— Penn. 
^nop5. Shtadr, p. 2S. 

* Ephem. Nat. Cur. an. xiv. obs. 57 • 
t Collect. Academ. tom. iii. pi. 26. 
i In z castle, near the Cape of Good Hope, says Dr. Her- 
man Nicolas Grimm, I saw a very singular species of wild 
goat. It was of an obscure ash- colour. On the top of its 
head there was a tuft of erect hairs ; and, between each eye 
and no^rils, a cavity filled with a yellowish humour, which 
was oily and viscid, and, when exposed to the air, became 
black and hard : this substand^, the odour of which partici- 
pates both of castor and musk, renews successively after the 
cavities are emptied. I was assured that the cavities had no 
communication with the eyes, and that the thick humour they 
contained was different from that collected in the large angle 
of the eyes of stags and several other animals. — 
dtt Curieux de la Nature, decad. ii. ann. 4, 1686, obs. 57* 
Collection Academique, Dijon, tom. Hi. p. 696, tab. 26. 
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leave 'only a thin plate of bone between each 
cavity and the partition of the nose : the second 
is a bushy tuft of hairi reflected backward on the 
top of the head. These characters sufficiently 
distinguish the grimm from all the other goats ot 
gazelles. It has, however, a resemblance to both« 
not only in the form of the body, but even in the 
horns, which are annulated ‘towards the base, 
furrowed longitudinally, like tho^ of the gazelles, 
and, at the same time, directed horizontally back- 
ward, and very short, like those of the small Afri- 
can goat, formerly mentioned. Besides, this ani- 
mal being much smaller than the goats, ga- 
zelles, &c., and having very short horns, seems 
to constitute the shade between the goats and 
the cheoroiainsy or small antelopes. 

In the species of the grimm, the males alone 
appear to have horns; for the individual de- 
scribed and engraved by Dr. Grimm had no 
horns ; and the head given us by M. Adanson 
had two short horns, nearly concealed among the 
hair, though still apparent enough to be seen by 
the drawer : besides, in the history of the chev~ 
rotainSy or small antelopes, we shall find, that, 
in the royal, or Guinea antelope, the male alone 
has horns ; which makes it probable that the case 
is the same with the* grimm species, which is 
more allied to the small antelopes than to any 
other animal. 

Messrs. Vosmaer and Pallas have given de- 
scriptions of this beautiful animal, and a good 
figure of it, which we have here copied. It is 
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worthy of remark, that the 'horns of the grimm, 
preserved in the royal cabinet, bend a little for-' 
ward at their points; while those -described by 
Vosmaer and Pallas bend a little backward. The 
cars of the former are round at the extremities; 
but those of the latter terminate in a pomt. Is 
this a natural varictv, or an error in the draw- 
ing? Vosmaiir and Pallas’s grimm has the 
point of the nose; black, a black band extending 
from the nose along the ebanfrin, and ending at 
the tuft of hair placed on the top of the front. 
The head in the royal cabinet has not this baud : 
these slight differences, however, are not suffi- 
cient to constitute distinct species. 

M. VosmaSr calls this animal the maU beau- 
tiful buck of Guinea, probably on account of its 
elegance. But I shall retain the name of grimm; 
because, under that appellation, it is known to 
all the naturalists. ' 

** This animal,” M. VosmaSr remarks, ** was 
a male, and one of the most beautiful and deli- 
cate creatures I ever saw*. It was sent from 
Guinea to Holland along with thirteen others of 
the same species, and of both sexes, • Twelve of 
them died during the voyage, and in this num- 
ber were ail the females ; so that there remained 
alive two males only, wKicb were put into the 
menagery of the prince of Orange, where one of 
them died in the winter, 1764. According to 
our information, the females have no . horns. 
These animals are extremely timid. Any noise, 
and particularly thunder, terrifies them. When 
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surprised, they express their fear by blowing sud- 
denly and with great force through their nose. 

“ The one whicii is still alive (in 1766) was 
at first wild ; but has now' become pretty tame. 
It listens when called by its name tefje, and, 
when gently approached, with a piece of bread 
in the hand, it allows its head and neck to be 
stroaked. It is so cleanly, that it sutlers not the 
smallest particle of dirt to remain on any part of 
its body ; for this purpose, it often scratches it- 
sl^f with one of its hind-feet. This is the reason 
why It has received the appellation of letje, from 
tettigi which signifies neaty or clean. However, 
if a person continues for some time to rub its 
body, a white powder adheres to his fingers, like 
that which proceeds from horses when they are 
curried. 

This animal is extremely agile; and, when 
reposing, it frequently keeps one of its fore^feet 
in an elevated and bended position, which gives 
it a very agreeable appearance. It is fed with 
bread, rye, and carrots : it likewise spontaneously 
eats potatoes. It is a ruminating animal, and 
discharges its excrements in small balls, the size 
of which is considerable, *in proportion «to the 
magnitude of the creature.” 

Dr. Herman Grinnn tells us, that the fat, 
viscid, yellow humour, which is secreted in the 
cavities above the^^eyes of this animal, has an 
odour that participates of musk and castoreum. 
M. VosmaSr remarks, that, in bis live subject, 
this viscid matter had no odour of any kind; 
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and that the figure given by,Grimm is esctremely 
erroneous ; for it represents a tufl of hair on the 
forehead, which has ho existence ; .and his sub> 
ject, which was a female, had no horns. “ But 
ours,’* continues M. Vosmaer, “ is a male, and 
has large horns in proportion to its size : and, 
instead of this high, erect tuft of hair, it bad only 
a small quantity, which rose a little to a point 
between the horns. It is about the size of a kid 
of two months old” (though it was probably 
three or four years of age ; because it was sen 
from Guinea before the wjnter, 1764, and M. 
Vosmaer published his description of it in the year 
1767 ). ** Its limbs are fine, and well propor- 
tioned to its body. Its head is beantiful, and 
pretty much resembles that of a roebuck. The 
eye is lively and full of fire. Tiic nose is black 
and naked, but always moist. The nostrils are 
shaped like a long crescent. The edges of the 
muzzle are black. The upper lip, though not 
divided, has the appearance of being separated 
into two lobes. There is no hair on the chin •, 
but, a little higher, there are, on each side, a 
kind of small whiskers; and, under the throat, a 
sort oft wart garnished with hair” (which brings 
this animal still nearer to the goat kind, most ot 
whom have similar warts 'or excresoenceson their 
throats). 

** The tongue is rather round, than oblong or 

pointed The horns^ are black, finely 

furrowed from top to bottom, and about three 
inches in length : they are perfectly straight; and 
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terminate in a very ..sharp point. At the base, 
they are nearly three quarters of an inch thick ; 
and they are ornamenteU with three rings, 
which ri$e a little backward. 

** The hairs on the front are straighter th&n. 
the others ; and, at the origin of the horns, they 
are coarse, gray, and crisped. Between the 
horns, the hair is more erect, and forms a kind of 
pointed black tuft, from which a stripe of the 
same colour descends and loses itself in the 

The ears arc large, and have, on the outside, 
three cavities or depressions, directed from the 
top to bottom. Internally, and at tlie summit, 
the cars arc garnished with white, short hair: 
the rest of the cars is naked and black. The 
eyes are pretty large, and of a deep brown co> 
lour. The hair on the eyelids is black, close, 
and long, especially on the upper eyelid. Above 
the eyes there are some long hairs 3 but they are 
thinly dispersed. 

“ On both sides, between the eyes and nose, 
we see those remarkable cavities by which this 
animal is easily distinguished. These parts are 
naked and black. In the middle) a cavity or de^ 
pression appears, which is somewhat callous, and 
always moist. A sdiall quantity of a viscid 
gummy humour distils from it, which soon 
hardens, and becomes black. The animal seems 
occasionally to throw off this excrementitious 
matter; for we find it hard and black on the 
stakes of his lodge, as if it had been wiped off. 
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With regard to the odours mentioned by Dr.- 
Grimm and his followers, 1 could never dis- 
cover it. 

** The under part of the neck, which is mo- 
derately long, is covered with pretty coarse hair^ 
of a yellowish-gray colour, like that of the head. 
But the throat and upper part of the neck is 
white. 

** The hair on, the body is black and stiffy 
though it be soft to the touch. I'hat on the an- 
terior parts is of a fine bright gray colour ; fai®* 
ther back it is a bright brown ; toward the belly 
it is gray; ansi, lower down, it is perfectly 
white. 

“ The legs are extremely slender, and blackish 
near the hoofs. The anterior parts of the fore- 
feet, as far as the knees, arc adorned with a black 
band. They have no heels ; but, in their place, 
there is a slight excrescence. The feet are 
cloven, and provided with beautiful, black, 
pointed, smooth hoofs. 

" The tail is very short, white, and marked 
above with a black band. With regard to the 
organs of generation, they are firmly inclosed in 
a black* scrotum, hang dow’n between the legsy 
and arc provided with a large prepuce.” 

M. Allamand has given the same figure of the 
grimm in his additions to my work, but has! 
added nothing to what Messrs. Pallas and Vos- 
maer have said. 

To the account of this animal, I must add 
some remarks of the Forsters: ' 
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Dr. Grimm is Ihe first,” say they, ‘*who has 
described this Cape animal ; but as he saw the 
female only, Linnaeus thinks that it belonged to 
the musk goat. M. de BufTon was the first who 
ranked the grimm with the antelopes, and, after 
him, M. Pallas, having examined a male of this 
species in the nicnagery of the prince of Orange, 

gave a very exact description of it 

1 got a horn at the Cape of Good Hope, whicl^ 
was given me for that of a plunging goat (duy- 
kerbuk) ; and 1 understood it was called plung- 
ing goat, because it always lived among the 
bushes, and whenever it perceived a man, it 
leaped up to watch his motions, after whiph it 
replunged into the bushes, and fled, looking up 
from time to time, to observe if it was pursued. 
M. Pallas was acquainted with this plunging 
goat, because he had found it in Kolbe, but he did 
not know that it was the same animal as the 
grimm. He calls it in Latin capra nictitans. I 
was likewise informed, that the female, in this 
species, has no horns, but that, like the male, it 
has a little tuft of hair on the forehead. The 
horns are four inches long; they arc straight, 
black, and marked with four or five indistinct 
rings : they appear to me rather cqmpressed and 
striated, but not wrinkled, on the posterior sur- 
face. The rest, to the point, is smooth : they as- 
sured me that this grimm never exceeded tiie 
size of a fawn of the faUow deer 


* M. Daubenton has observed a cbnsiderable sinking oi; 
the skull of the gritnai, which is peculiar to this auinmi. 
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This sinking is remarked above the«first molar teeth, between 
Che orbits of the eye& and the bone of the nose. It is so large 
and deep, that the sides of the jaw form only a very thin la- 
mina. The frontal bone is also very different from that of 
the antelopes : there is a convexity in its middle. The hair 
of the head is disposed in a tuft. The horns are placed at a 
considerable distance beyond the orbits, and are directed 
backwards. 
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MAZAME, in the language of Mexico, was 
the name of the stag, or rather a generic name 
including the stag, the fallow deer, and the roe- 
i>uck. Hcrnandes Recchi, and Fernandes, who 
furnished us with this appellation, distinguish 
two species of mazames, both of which are very 
common in Mexico and New Spain. The first, 
and the largest, to which they give the simple 
name of mazame *, has horns resembling those 
of the European roebuck, that is,' about six or 
seven inches long, with the extremities divided 
into two points, and a single antler. The se* 
cond, which they call temamagame, is smaller. 


and its horns are simple, and have no antlers. 

* De Mazame seu Cervis, cap. 14. . . . . Hem {Teleth- 
tlalmagame scilicet et Temamagame) ego potius computaverim 
inter Capreos (quam inter Ccrvvis) Mazames capra- 


rum mediocrium paulove majori constant magnitudine; pilo 
teguntur cano et qui facile oreilatur, fulvoque; sed lateribus 
et ventre candentibus: .... cornua gestant juxta exortum 
]ata« ac in paucos parvosque teretes ac prsacutos ramos di- 
visa« et sub eis oculos quaruni imaginem exhibemus (fig. 
p. 324)^ deinde in quodam damarum genere quas MacatlchU 
chiltic aut Temamagame appellant, brevissimis cornibus acu- 
tissiniisque, coloris fulvi, fusel, et inferne aibi, quarum-quo- 
que praestita est iniago (fig. p. 323).^ iVaref. Anu Reechos 
0fud Hcmandcnuvi, lib. ix. cap. 14, p. 321' et 325. 
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These two animals appear to be really roe^ 
bucks, the first being the same species with 
the European roebuck, and the second only 
a variety of it. It likewise appears, that 
tiiese roebucks, or mazames and temama^ames 
of Mexico, are the same with the ciigiidcu-apa- 
ra^ and the cugiiacu-6t6 of Brasil; and that, at 
Cayenne, the first is called cariacou^ or wood 
Hindi and the second the small cajuacou, or Sa^ 
vannah hind Though we have first exhibited 
these relations, yet we would not have presumed 
that every difticulty or doubt was removed, if 
Seba :|; had not given, under the denominations 

* The figure of Piso’s oj^uacu^iti, p. 98, has a perfect re- 
semblance to our roebuck ; and we have only to compare it 
wkh that of Recchi’s iiiazame, to be satisfied that it is the 
same animal. This cuguacu-ete of Piso has paUnated horns ; 
yet Maregraave, though he has given no figure, tells us, that it 
has no horns, and that it is the cuguacu-apara, which has 
horns with three antlers. As in the roe-deer, the female has 
no horns, it is probable that the individual pointed out by 
IVIarcgraave was the female. The descriptions given of 
these animals by Piso and Maregraave demonstrate that they 
are roebucks, perfectly similar to those of Europe. 

f Cervus major comiculis brevissimis, wood bind. Cervus 
minor pajustris, cormeulU brevmimis, the Savannah hind, so 
called because she generally frecj^uents marshy grounds. In 
Cayenne, hind is the general dei\pmination for both lo: feinale 
and male stag, even when the latter has bis horns in the. 
greatest perfection. — Barrcre, Eswi sur I* Hist. Nat. de la 
France Equinoxiale, p. 171. 

X Tabula qiiadragesima secunda. No. 3. Mazame seu 
cervus cornutus, ex nova Hispania. lime species omniiiQ 
diflert ab ilia quam Guinea profert. Capite et collu, crassis 
curtisque est, et bina gerit tornata quasi cornicula, in acutum 
recurvqmque apicem convergentia, retrorsum reclinata# 
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of tnaza^ne and temamagamet two different ani^ 
nials: they arc not roebucks with horns solid 
and palmated, but gazelles with hollow and 
twisted boms. They are not natives of New 
Spain, as this author aflirms, but of Africa. 
'I'hese blunders of Seba havp been adopted by 
most subsequent naturalists. They never doubted 
but that the animals mentioned by Seba, under 
the names of mazame and t/^iamagame, were 


riculai grandesj fliiccidac : at oculi venu.sti. Cauila crassa/ 
ohtusa. Pilus totius coiporis subrufus est, paulo tanien dilu- 
t'^or qui caput ct veiitreni tegit. Femora cum pedibus admo- 
diiin habilici . 

N o. -If. CetTUs Macatlchichiltic T mamaqama d ictus. Horum 
iiigcns nuiiierus per aha inontium et rupium novae Hispaniaa 
divagatur^ qui gramine, foliis, herbisque victitantes, cursu 
saltuquG velocissimi sunt. Europaeos cervos babitu referunt, 
sed instar hinulorum, valde parvi. Cornua torhata recurva- 
tum in acumen converguiitj quee singulis aiinis nova spira 
aucta, aetatem atiimalis produiit. Cornuum color coracinus. 
Oculi auresque niagni etagiles. Dentes praegrandes et lain 
Cauda pilis longis obsita ; brevioribus et dilute spadiceis qni- 
versunr corpus vestitur. Fr. Hernandesius aliam prorsus ho- 
rum ideam exbibet, putans verain banc esse speciem capri cer* 
varum, e quibus lap. bezoar acquiritur : qua tameii de re 
diversa peiiitus percepiinus. Notissimum est lapidem bezoar 
fortuita quadam concretione, in vciiiriculo animalium naseb 
baud secusac in renibus et vesica horn inum calculi generantur. 
Neque una dumtaxat animantium species iapidea bosce pro^ 
fort ; sed variar cervoroin, caprarum, haedalorum, et aliorum, 
quorum in ventriculo plerumque isti concrescunt, nucleum 
seu basin, dante frustulo quodam lign i, straminis culmo auf 
lapillo; quse, si non coinminuta nec commansa deglutiuntur, 
in ventriculum delata, dissolvt nequeunt: hiatunc ibi detentis 
circum accrescit calcaria qusedam crusta, seusim aucta; 
donee a tunica ventriculi aecedens lapU, ita conflatus, cum 
excrementis per alvutn oxoneretor.— Seba. 

VOL. VlII. T 
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American animals, and the same with those 
taken notice of bv Ihriiandes, Uecehi, and 

• f 

Ferinuid Iho coiiftibion (>»’ the names has 
givei| rise to a eonfiuum ui the anima ls tl)ra« 
s?Iv^s? conrse, some have 

pjbthf€it~TtISil! hame^rH^On 

Um*, and others uiitcV that of gazelles \y ot 
gi ali. Lininetis seems to luve be<n aw'ar^ od 
ttfis error ; for he has not eopu d it He ^asj 
juaced the mazame amonq tlie list of stac;s, fttid' 
he has thought, as we do, that the Mexibam 
msizame is the same animal with the cngiiBcij 
Brasil. I I 

' To demonstrate wdiat we have advanced, Ictl 
HI supiK^ie,- that there arc neither gazelles jnoi^ 
ckevrotains in New Spain, or in any other 
0} America} that there vreK no goats or 


Tragnlus Tenama^roe^ • • • • Tingala^r BI||bam|B;-<« 
n. de Quad, p« 81« 


f HifCUi cornibus teflm»bas, erectia, ab hpq ad bum 
Iter, iotoitis. • • • • Capra Novae Bj^i 


vre de la Nouveile JEspagne. — Bussoiu Beiijk. 


2, (Le Mazame de l^ba.) Hircus comibul terei 
A medittm inflexis; ab origiiie ad flexunpon spijfldite 


kuli^b, a flexura ad apicem Isvibuf* 



CapVA'bteaartiouB, cornibus teretibus arcuatia,~^s aniui- 
latii, gula barbata.**— J!4 |i||< p. Qd. 
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aelles in the New >^011(1 before it was disco- 
vered, but that all those which are now there 
were transported thither from the Old Conti- 
nent; that the true mazame of Mexico is the 
same animal with the Brasilian cuguacu-apara‘; 
that the name cugtiacu is pronounced couguacou ; 
and that, by a corruption, this animal was 
called cariacm in Cayenne, from which it was 
transmitted to us alive, under tjie denomination 
of cariacou. We shall now endeavour to inves- 
tigate the species of the two animals to which' 
Seba has falsely applied the names mazame and 
temamagamc’, for, to destroy an error, it is not 
enough to reject it, but its cause and effects 
must also be exhibited, 

The gazelles and chevrotains inhabit only the 
warmest countries of the Old World. They 
cannot subsist in temperate, and far less in cold 
climates. Hence they could never frequent the 
northern regions, nor pass, by means of these 
regions, from the one continent to the dttier. 
No travellers, accordingly, or historians of the 
New World, ever pretend to have seen gazelles 
or chevrotains in that quarter of the globe. The 
stag and roebuck, on the contrary, are natives 
of cold and temperate climates. They might> 
therefore, pass, by means of the northern lands, 
and, accordingly, they are found in both con- 
tinents. In the history of the stag, it was 
shown *, that the Canadian stag is the same with* 


* See article Slag. 
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the EnropcAn; and that lie is only smaller, and 
has some trilling variations in tlie'iigurc ot' his 
horns and the colour of his hair. We may add 
to what was then related, that there are as many 
i^arietics among the American as among the 
European stags; and yet they are all of the same 
species. Of one of these varieties, namely, the 
Corsican stag, we have given a figure *. It is 
smaller and browner than the coiumon kind. 
We have also mentioned white stags and hinds, 
and have attributed this colour to their domestic 
slate: this kind is likewise found in America ■!•, 
as well as our common and small brown stags. 
Tlie Mexicans, who reared these white stags in 
their parks, called them rcyal stags. It is a 
native of Germany, commonly called the stag 
of Ardennes and brundhirls by tlic Germans. 
It is fully as large as tlie French stags, from 
which it differs by some remarkable characters. 
Its hair is more bushy, and lighter under the 

• 

^ See plate Gl^. 

t Inter cervorum genera quae apud novani hanc Ilispaniam 
adhuc mihi videie licuit (prieler candidos lotus, quos reges 
Cervorum esse Iiidi sibi persuasere, nuncupaiitfjue a colore 
^ Yztttc mazninCt et vocaios Tluntacuz (picmacatl) primi sunt 
quos vocant Aculliame, Hispanicis oninino similes forma, 
magaitudine ac reliqua natura ; minores his apparent Hu^ht 
niagame, sed usque adeo a cseteroruin timididate alieni, ut 
vulnerali homines ipsos adoriantur ac smpenumero intcrimaat : 
hos sequuntur magnitudiiie Tlalhuicamagame, qui forma et mo- 
ribtts essent eis omnino similes, ni timidiores- viderentur; 
Minimi omnium' (mama^ame sunt. — Nard. Ant. Recchu\< 
Hpud Jfcmatid. p. 324 el 325. 
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hflly; and, like the he-goiit, it has long hairs 
upon its neck and throat, wliich induced both 
the ancients* and moderns t, to give it the 
appellation of trage l/iplins or goat-hart. Tho 
roebucks are likewise very numerous in Ame- 
rica. In Europe, we know only t'.vo varieties, 
the red and the brown J. The latter are 
smaller than the former; but, in other respects, 
they perfectly rcscrnblc each bther, and both 


^ Eaclcm ^st specie (cervi scilicet) hnrba tantnm et armo- 
vum villo distans (juem tr(i*^clnphon\oc‘Aui’^ non alibi quani 
jiixla Piin.^in auuiom iiascciis. — Vlinii Hist, Nat. lib. viii. 
c. :i:l. Thi’^ race of stajjs h now found in the forests of Gcr- 
innny and Bohemia, as, in the days of Pliny, they frequented 
the banks of the Phasis. 

t,Agricula, traj»ela})huni interprelalnr, Gernianice dictam 
feratn cin Urandhirse. Traj»elaphns, inquit, et cervus in syj- 

vis cubtiiit Tra( 4 < la|)hus v\ hirco et cervo nomen in* 

venit, nain hirei quidem instnr videtur esse barbatus. quod ei 
villi iiigri sint in gutturc et in arinis lous^i ; cervi vero gerit 
specieni; co tauten niuUo cst crassior et robiistior. CcAriiins 
vtiaui i|)si color iiisidct, sed iionnihil nigroscenti:, unde nomen 
<icrmaniciim traxit. Vcruiitanieii suprema dorsi pars cinerca 
est, veiitris subni^ra, non ut cervis Candida, atque illius villi 
circa genitalia nigerrimi sunt. Ccetcris non dillerunt uterque 
in uostris sylvis, quainqiiain plures tragelaphi in Ins quae 
finitiuuo sunt Beiiriiicis cpiani in aliis reperiuntur. — J^ricola 
apud (Mcsnerum Hist. iCuaJ. p*. 200 et 207. Altcrum cervi 
genus ignntiu.s quod Grirco nomine Tra^felaplnis dicltur, 
Priorc (cervi scilicet vulgaris) niajij.s, pinguius, turn pilo den- 
sius et colorc nigrius; unde Germanis, a semiusti ligni colore, 
Urandhirtz nominatur; hoc iii Misenu? saltibus B«enii» 
vicinis capilur. — Kibrichis apud Gcsncrinn, p. 207, cum Iconc 
p 200. 

1 .'^ee arli*.lo Ilccbuck. 
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have palmated horns. The mazame of Mexico, 
the cuguacu-aparaof Brasii, and the cariacoa, or 
wood-hind, of Cayenne, have an entire resem- 
blance to our red roebucks. To be convinced 
that all these names denote the same animal, we 
have only to compare the descriptions given un- 
der them. But the temamacame, which, in our 
opinion, is the cuguacu-6te of Brasil, the small 
cariacou, or Savannah hind of Cayenne, may 
be only a variety different from those of Europe. 
The temamacame is smaller, and has also a whiter 
belly than the mazame, in the same manner as 
our brown roebuck is smaller, and has a .whiter 
belly than the red kind. It appears likewise 
to differ from the mazame in its horns, which 
are simple,, and without antlers, in the figure 
given by Rocchi. But, if it be considered, that, 
in' our roebucks and stags, the horns have no 
antlers during the first, and sometimes the second 
year of their age, we shall be led to believe that 
Recchi’s temamacame was too young to have 
antlers. Hence the.se two animals seem to be 
only varieties of the roebuck species, which will 
be still farther apparent from comparing the 
> figured and descriptions of the different authors 
we have quoted, with the figure here given of 
a cariacou which was sent us from Cayenne, and 
which we nourished in Burgundy for several 
years. 

. It now remains to investigate the two animals 
exhibited by Seba under the false appellations 
of mazame and temamacame. The bare inspec- 
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tion of the figures, independent of his descrip'*' 
tion, which we have inserted above in the notes, 
shows that these animals belong to the gpats or 
gazelles, and by no means to the stags or roe> 
bucks. The want of a beard, and the figure of 
the horns, prove that they are not goats, but ga- 
zelles } and, by comparing Seba’s figures with 
the gazelles I have described, I discovered, that 
his pretended temamagame of Neio Spain is the 
kob, or small broion ano of Senegal. The figure, 
colour, and size of the horns arc the same. The 
colour of the hair, which diiTers from other ga- 
zelles, by being yellow, instead of white, on the 
belly and flaliks, is also the same. AVith regard 
to his pretended mazajne, though it has a general 
resemblance to the gazelles, it differe remarkably 
from all those we have formerly enumerated. 
But we have found, in the cabinet of M. Adan- 
son, which contains the rarest productions of 
Senegal, a stuffed animal, which we called nagoi', 
on account of the resemblance of its horns to 
those of the nangucr This animal is found 


* Capra a D. Antiriot niissa. _ Diflert a nanguer. IjOngU 
tudo all apice rostri ad aiium quatnor fere pedum ; ab ano ad 
pectus duo pedes cum dimidio. Altitude a pedibus anticis 
ad dorsum duo pedes et tres pollices; a pCdibus posticisduo 
pedes cum dimidio. Ventris longitudu inter pedes, pedem 
ununi et Ires pollices; ventiis crassities decern pollices. Ca- 
put lunguin Hoveni ptillices ; aliiun sex, latum quatuor cum 
dimidio. Cornua longa quiiiqne pollices cum dimidio ; lata 
ununi pollicem cum dimidio. Apices cornuum disiant sex 
pollicibus; aures longie quinque pollicum; cornua basi t ad 
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in the lands adjacent to Uie island of Goree, 
from which it was transmitted to M. Adanson, 
M. Andrioty and possesses all < the characters 
wbidfS^Jn» aUiribatRi to^hispretendedr i»wN' 

aid the belly is not white, as in the other gsi4 
aHlei|. It is as large as a roebuck. Its horna^ 
vnich exceed not six inches in length, arc alk 
n£>st' smooth, slightly bended in a forward di^ 
ra;ti4n, but not sq Mtich as tlM|iiift,of the nau;* 
g^r. Hence this aniaa8i|>tfii(^^tedby Seb» un^ 
dST the name of mazame, 0r 4^eHfian stag, is, ott 
the contrary, an African ^jgoat or ^anellcy islifc|( 
we add here, under the appellatirm of nage^ *V 
tci the gaiSSdles^ whos^hist(A^y^"^4iave formerlji 

E 

3i)iniiulis leribus cincta; color totus rufu’^. Pili medtdcrdl 
rigidi, lucidij unum pollicem longi, corpori non adpiesaL 
^|S. Note accompanying the btuOed animal which we born 
loWed from M. Adanson, in ordei to make a drawing of it. 

The red antelopci with hoins fi\( inrht s and a liaK long^< 
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THE CHEVROTAINS, OR SMALL 
ANTELOPES* 


THE name chevrotain {tragulus) has been 
applied to those small animals of the warm 
regions of Africa and Asia winch are mentioned 
by almost every traveller under the denomina- 
tion of the small stag, or the small hind. They, 
indeed, resemble the stag in the figure of the 
muzzle, in lightness of body, in the form of the 
limbs, and in the shortness of the tail. But 
they difler from him prodigiously in size, the 
largest not exceeding the magnitude of a hare. 
Besides, some of them want horns entirely ; and, 
in those which have horns, they are hollow, an- 
nulated, and pretty similar to those of the ga- 
zelles. Their’ small cloven foot has also a greater 
resemblance to the foot of the gazelle than to 
that of the stag ; and their w'ant of pits, or de- 
pressions under the eyes, removes them equally 
from the gazelles and the stags. In this article 
they approach the goats : but, in fact, they are 


* In modern I.Atin, Tmgulut; in Senegal, Guetei, Ac- 
cording to Al. Adanson, the smallest kind !.■( called Guevei- 
kaior, becaose it inhabits the province of Kaior, which iu- 
plodes Cape Verd and the country adjacent. 
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neither stags, gazelles, nor goats, but constitute 
one, or se\ oral distinct species. Seba gives a de- 
scription and figures of five chevretains *. The 

^ Tabula qiiiulragcsima ct fertia. No. I. Cerva parvula^ 
Africans, ex Guinea, rubida, sine cornibus. Licet admodam 
pusilla lia'C sit, tainoii sua in specie maxima est; quum con- 
geticres ejus pleruniquc <diquantum minores deprcliendantur. 
Caput, magni cervi uemulcm, cornibus tamen caret. Cursu 
saltuque velocissimm cunt, longls, gracilibusque pedibus, in 
binas ungulas, uti in magnis cervis, concinne iissis, iniiixae : 
neque veto calcaneum in parvam uiigulam clungatur, uti in 
proceris, sed talus crassus et rotniidus est. Pilusdorsi ex fusco 
rubet ; ad ventrem et sub collo aibicat. Cauda minus longa, 
et longis dispersisque pi) is vestita, ex fusco, rubro, et albo va- 
riegatis. Sutlragiiiis postica facies in hac dilutissinie spadicea 
est. rcrmellarn hie reprsesentamus. Pabulum horumce ani- 
malculorum cymoL* sunt gramiiium, aliurumque herbarum. 
Altissimos autem montes conscendunt, difftcillime, nec nisi 
ope tendicularurn, captando!. Siimmas inter dclicias cihorum, 
et pro ferina optima habentur; quo ctiani nomine dignis- 
simorum rnuiierum admiiiistratoribus, illis in locis, dono 
daritur. 

No. 2. Hinnulus, scu cervus juvuncus, pcrgracilis, Africa^ 
iius. Salientis hie in geslu constituliis, tenur grucilique cse 
corpore, atque articulis, iristar ennis venatici, priori congener, 
et concolor. Auricuhe mediocriter prolixm sunt. Cauda, 
sursum recurvata, quasi crispata est. Maxilla inferior in- 
signes drtitcs a prinio orlu •gcrit. Pedes, tanquam res pre- 
tiosa, aurum circumrlusi, loco pistil lurum, ad nicotianam in 
fistulas adigendani, usurpantur. • Sub lit. A. ejusmodi repracr 
scDtatur. 

No. 3. Cervus juvencus, perpusillus, Guineensis. Minima 
hffic species est inter omnes. quas hactenus hisce in oris videre 
licuit : quariquam ,in nostro musseo pedes minoris adhuc as- 
servemu-s, prout lit B. demonstmt Dantur et alia species, 
qua bina, nigricantia, et acuminata cornicula gerunt; cujus- 
niodi sub lit. C. exhibimns. Quotannis novo annulo notan- 
tur cornicula, quorum e numero atas animalculi supputatur; 
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first he calls the small African hind from Guinea^ 
which is reddish, and without horns ; the se- 
cond, the faion or young stag of Africa, which 
is very delicate ; the third, the young, very small 
stag <f Guinea; the fourth, the small hind of Su- 
rinam, which is reddish, and marked with white 
spots; the fiftli, the African stag, with reddish 
hair. Of these five chcvrotabis, the first, second, 
and third, arc evidently the sa^ue animal. The 
fifth, which is larger than the three first, and 
whose hair is much longer, and of a deeper 

id, quod in bobus quutjue obtinere, notissimum est. Suniniu? 
Kussoruin Iiiiperator, quaiulo musa^i inei perlustramli gratia 
ad Die invisere dignabatur, centum nilhi aureos olferebat, si 
lam pusilluni ipsi cervum prociirure possem : sed votis excidi, 
quidquid impendevim oporic. 

1 abulii quadragesitua ct quurta. No. 2. Cervula Surina* 
mensis, subrubra, albis inaculis iiotata. Caput, pectus, ab« 
domen, et pedes exceperis, quas unicoloria sunt ; reliquuni, 
ex rufo lutcum, inaculis albis undique tygridis in inodum, 
yariegatur; auriculcc graiides, lungsE; ; cauda brevis, obtusa. 
Cursus rapiditate incredibili vel magnum cervum superat. 
Mcmorabilc est, cervos Americanos atleo pusillos esse : quuin 
deiitur, leporein qui magnitudinc baud exceduiit ; ct omnium 
maxima species aUero tanto circitcr major sit, quam qua; hac 
tabula reprmsentalur. Cornua vero iiumquam gcruut, et pro 
sapidissima leriiia iiabcntur. 

Tabula qiiadragcsima et quinta. No. 1. Cervus Africanus, 
pilo riibro. Parvus qutdeir^cst ; at isla tameii in specie cer- 
vorum maxiiiius, quern hie repraesciitanms, exorisCiuineae pn- 
uiidus. Egimus de his animaiculis jam prasgressis in tabellis. 
Interim ut, quantum licet, snecierum exbiberelur varieta.«{, 
hunc quoque aeri curavinnis incidi ; siquidem tt specie et pilo 
dibcrepet ab aliis. Pilus ei longior est, coloris ex tusco loiige 
obscurioris, quam in prfcccdenlibiis. Pedes itiarn et crura 
ejus longiora sunt, ct conciiuie admodum subrefocta. Ca;~ 
terum cum prioribus convenit. — Sebn, vol. i. p. 70 ct 75. 
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yellow colour, seems to be *only a variety of the 
first kind. The fourth, which Soba mentions 
as a native of Surinam, appears to be a second 
variety of this species, w'hicli is found in Africa, 
but not in the southern regions of Asia; and I 
am inclined to think, that Soba has been ill in* 
formed, when he tcUs us, that this animal came 
from Surinam. All voyage-rs mention these 
small stags or cheitTOtains, as being found in Se- 
negal, Guinea, and the East Indies; but no tra- 
veller affirms that he has seen them in America. 
If Seba’s s[)otted chevrotain really came from 
Surinam, wc must presume that it had been 
transported from Guinea, or some other southern^ 
region of the Old World. But there seems to 
be a second species of chevrotain, difl'erent from 
all those we have mentioned, which arc only 
simple varieties of the first. This .second 
species has horns, which are only an inch in 
length, and as much in circumference. These 
small horns arc hollow, black, a little bended, 
very sharp at the points, and surrounded at the 
base with three or lour transverse rings. In 
the king’s cabinet, wc have the feet of this ani- 
mal, and one of its horns ; and these parts de- 
monstrate, that it is eithpr a chevrotain, or a 
very minute gazelle. Kolbe, when mentioning 
this species, says, that its horns were similar to 
those of the stag, and that they have branches 
in proportion to their age*. This is an evident 

■* In Congo, Vigil, Guinea, and oilier places near the Ciipe 
of (iood llrijic, we fsiid a species of goat which I call the 
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b]un<1er, as appears , from a bare inspection of 
the horns themselves. 

The figure of tliese animals is elegant, and 
their members arc finely proportioned to their 
si^c. They make prodigious bounds ; but it is 
probable that they cannot run long ; for the In- 
dians overtake them in the chase The Indians 
hunt these animals, and kill them with sticks or 
small darts. They are in great request, on ae- 
count of the delicacy of their llesh. 

13y comparing the relations of voyagers, it ap- 
])ears, 1. That the chevrotain, whose figure wo 
have given, and who wants the horns, is p(‘culiar 
to the East Indies f j 2. That the one with horns 


Cow^o It is not largifr than a hare; but its beauty anil 

symmetry are truly udmiruble. Its horns resemble those 
uf the stag, and have also branches in proportion to their 
age. Its legs are very handsome, and so sinali, that the 
inferior part of them is often used as a tobacco stopper. 
They are mounted with gold or silver, — Dcscript. du Cap de 
Bonne hlsperance, pur Kolbc, torn. iii. p. 3[). 

* The inhabitants of a small island near Java bring hinds 
of the size of a hare, which the Indians lake in the cha'^e. — 
Voyage de hi Gcntil, tom. iii. p. 73 ct p. 93. There is still 
another kind of little cpiadrupeds. They are extremely hand- 
some ; their horns are black, and their legs, thougli propor- 
tioned to the size of their bodies, are so slender, that some of 
them exceed not, in thickness, the stalk of u tobacco-pipe. 
1 send you one ornamented with gold, &c. . : . . These small 
animals are extremely fleet, and make surprising bounds. 
1 have seen some of those which we seized spring over a wall 
of ten or twelve feet high. The Negroes call this animal 
die king the harts. — Voyage de Guince, par Bosman, 
p..252. 

t The Guinea musk is nine inches and a half long. The 
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is the cherrotain of Senegal, .called giievei by 
the natives * ; 3. That the male giievei has 

horns-j-, and that the* female has none j 4. That 
the chcvrotain, spotted with white, and which 
Shba savs is brought from Surinam, is, on the 

head, lcg.s, and whole upper part of the body are tawny, and 
the belly is white. It Ins no spurious hoofs. There are two 
very broad cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and oa each side of 
them, three others verj^sleiuk-r. In the upper j:iw, iheie are 
two small tusks. The ears are large, and the tail an inch 
long. In the possession of Mr. Guy, of York-Huildhigs, who 
said it came from (luinea. M. de Biiilbn says it is found iir 
the East Indies.— Synops. \>f dluad. p. 5i). 

Trngulus (luineensis. — lirisx, ^tiad. p. 66. 

Tragulus Indicus. — Klein, ituad, p. 21. 

Moschus pygnueus pedibus huniano digito angusliorl- 
bu$. L2;i7t. Syst. Nat. p. 92. 

* The royal autelope has very short, straight horns, black 
and shining as jet, and scarce two inches long. The ears are 
broad ; and the height not above nine inches. The legs are 
not thicker than a goose ({uill. The colour is a reddish brown. 
The femaU'S want horns, — Pennant's Synops. of isluad, 
p. 28. 

King of the Harts. — Boamnns Voyage, p. 236. 

Petite biche. — Dcsmarchais, tom. i. p. 312. 

Cervula parva Africaou, -- Mus, tom. i. p. 70. lab. 

— Adansons Voyage, p. 207. 

I* In the kingdom of Acjya, on the Gold Coast, we find 
hinds so small, that they exceed not eight or nine inches in 
height. Their legs are not thiclier than a goose quill. The 
males have horns, which bend back on the neck, and arc 
two or three inches long. They have no branches or antlers, 
but are twisted, and as black and shining as jet. These small 
animals are ver}' tame, fawning, ajid caressing ; but they are 
so extremely delicate, that no attempts to transport'them into 
Europe have ever succeeded. — Voyage de Desmarckais, tom. h 
p. 31. See ab:o L'Hitt, Gen. dcs Voyages, par M* VAbhi 
Frevos$, tom. iv. p. 75« 
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contrarjs a native of <he East Indies, and par- 
ticularly of Ceylon *, where it is called memina. 
We must, therefore, conciude, that there are 
only two known species of chevrotains, the 
memina, -or Indian kind, without horns, and 
the guevei or chcvrotain of Guinea, with horns; 
that the five species of Seba are only varieties of 
tlic memina ; and that the smallest kind, called 
gxicvci-kaior in Senegal, is only^ a variety of the 
guevei. 

None of these small animals can subsist, ex- 
cept in very warm climates. They are so ex- 
tremely delicate, that it is with the utmost dif- 
ficulty they can bo transported alive into Europe, 
where they soon perish. 'I'hcy are gentle, fami- 
liar, and most beautifully shaped. Beyond all 
comparison, they are the smallest cloven-footed 
animals. From this last character, they should 
produce but few young at a litter. From their 
minuteness, on the contrary, they ought to bring 
forth a great number. On this subject, wc must 
wait for informal ion from those who have an 

* In the island of Ceylon, there is an animal called memina, 
which is not larger than a hare, but has a perfect resemblance 
to the fallow deer. Its colour is gray, spotted with white, 
and its flesh is excellent. — Knox'e Hist, of Ceylon, p. 21. 
See also VHist, Oen. des Voyages, par M. VAbbe Pretost, 
tom. viii. p. 54-5. 

Indian musk: the length is one foot live inches, and the 
weight five pounds and a half. It is of a cinereous colour, 
with the throat, breast, and belly white. The sides and 
haunches are spotted, and barred, transversely, with white : 
the ears are long and open, and the tail very short. — Pen* 
tumt’s of Sluad. p. 59. 
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opportunity of observing ^their economy. "Wti 
imagine that they bring forth but one or two 
at a time, like the gazelles, roe^deer, &c. But 
perhaps they produce more frequently; for 
they are very numerous in India, Ja\'a, Cey- 
lon, Senegal, Congo, and in all the very 
warm couutric.s ; land none of them are found in 
America, or in any of the temperate regions of 
the Old Continent. 



THE CHEVROTAIN OJ CEYLON* 


WE have here added the figurpofa chevrotain, 
which differs from that in th'c original work; 
where it was remarked, that the skin of the 
chevrotain is variegated with white spots, and 
that Seba maintained that it was found in Suri- 
nam. It exists not, however, in America, but 
in the Eiist Indies, where it is called viemina. 
Under this dcnoininatoni, we received the skin 
of a chevrotain from Ceylon, which had a per- 


* CHARACTER SPBCIVICUS f. 

Mosciius Meminna. M. supra cinerco olivaceus« subtua 
albusj latcribus albo muciilatis, ungulis succenturiatis 
nullis. — Linn* Syst. Nat, Gmd, i. p. 174. — Schreb. v. pi. 
2G3. — Erxleb. Mamm. p* 322. 

Mem4nna. — Knox, Ceylon, p. 21. 

Chevrotain de Ceylon. — Bujg^, Hist. Nat. par Sonn^ 
xxxi. p. 179, pi. 19. 

Indian Musk. — Penn, Hi'*, Stuadr. i. p. 127, pi. 22. 

Meminna. — Shaw's Gen. ZooL ii. p. 25(>, pi. 173. 

HABITAT 


ill Ccylona. 


W. 


t For the generic character, see Musk. 

vo^, vnu U 
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feet resemblance to the de^ription we bad given 
of it. By comparing this with our original 
figure, we shall perceive that npne of these ani- 
mals have horns, and that they tire both vsfrieties 
Igf the same species only, 
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THE CHEVROTAIN, OR LITTLE 
ANTELOPE OF JAVA*. 

WE have given a figure of a* chevrotain from 
Java, under the name of little antelope, which 
appears to us to be the same species, or very 
nearly the same, aS the memina of Ceylon j 
the only difierenccs we are able to remark, 
are, that it has no bands on the body, like the 
memina, the hair is only w’aved or sprinkled 
with black, on a ground of a deep brown colour, 
with three distinct white stripes on the breast. 
The end of the ncfsc is black, the head is not 
so round, and more slender than that of the 
memina, and the hoofs are longer. These 
sliglit diiferened^ may be merely individual, 

* cnARACTRR SPKCIFICCS. 

Moschus Jayamicus. M. supra rerrugiima, lon- 

gttoilinaliter albas, eauda longiuscula vilfbsa sobtus et apice 
albi^ ungulis saccenturiatiS exiguis. — Linn. S^. Xnt. Gmtl, 
K'P, IT*. — Pull. Spio.'Ztiel. 3a\\ p. siii. 

.sI^,',i|4BBVBOTAIN OU PsTITC GaBBILB OB 

gar. SonMf 

B5,T, pi,' l^Si ' 

vRs-r- 

HABITAT 

inJavB. IK 

U 2 
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•od ought not to prevent us from conffideriug 
this chevrotain of Java as a simple variety of 
the memina of Oeylon. We have nothing 
toher to say about this little animal, which 


'ce^nly is not of the antelope hind, but hclopgs 






THE MUSK*. 


TO finirii the history of the goats, ga^llesj 
chevrotains, and other animals of this kind, 
trbicb ate all natives of the Old Coatineil^ it 


* MOSCHUS. 
cHABAcraa gbnbricus. 


CofniNi avlis.'' * ^ 

Lantartt a ys t lu |e t tftnertl 

^ raAttA^tsMatSspBciricOB. 

MoscBes]jf^scHirBRin£ M. foltiods ai ab i| B si w l^£wMi. 
s^. L p. 

Animal 

iZay« SHactr^p.-!^. k» * * 

Cabm MoiiCBi.»4l<b<o». Bjwlb Biudr. 

p. 7f6.—JailA. 

Tnigaliu (Ida 
8«ra«h^-rJlril>S 

o a f y f H Siitv*’ 

Shma’t OtH. ZooL li. p> 249, pi. 17 1. 

RAWT^ 

»tt TibeUno regao, proHa^ Mohaog Steog SioMMl, ia 
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now only remains 'to givl*that of the mnsk, an 
animal as famous as it is little known. It has 
been mentioned by ‘all our modern naturalists, 
and by most travellers into Asia. Some of them 
have considered it as a stagj a roebuckt or a 
musk goaty and others as a large cheorothin. It 
seems, indeed, to be an ambiguous animal, par- 
ticipating of the nature of all these species. We 
may be assured,, hoa*ever, that its species is dis- 
tinct, and difforent from all the other quadru- 
peds. It is of the size of a small roebuck ; but 
has no horns. By this character, it resembles 


Tonkin et Boutan, ad lacum Baikali ad Jeniseiam atquc Ar« 
gunum ; in pinetis montosis^ solitarius, niisantropus. Asilum 
qua^rit in sumniis rupibus, Mansuescit tanien. 

W. 

The Tibet musk is of the form of a roebuck : length three 
feet three inches ; from the top of the shoulders to the soles 
of the feet, two feet three inches. The upper jaw is much 
longer than the lower : on each aide of which there is a slender 
tosk/ near two inches long, hanging out quite exposed to 
▼iew. In the lower jaw are eiglit small cutting t§etb, none in 
the upper^ and in each jaw six grinders. The ears are long 
and narrow^ the inside of a pale yellow, the outside deep 
brown. The chin is yellow. The hair on the whole body is 
erect, ^ry long, and each marked with short waves from top 
to bottom. The colour near the lower part is cinereous, 
black near the end, and ferruginous at the tips. The hoofs 
are slender and black ; and the spurious hoofs of the fore-feet 
are very long. The tail is an inch long, bid in the hair. The 
scrotuip is of a bright red colour; but the penis is so hid as 
scarce to be discovered. The female is less than the male, 
and her nose sharper. She wants the two tusks, and has two 
small teats. The noted drug, the musk, is found in a bag or 
tumour, of the size of a hen’s egg, on the belly of the male 
Sytiops. iiuadr. p.56. 
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the nMnninm^ or Indiett^ musk. It has two large 
tusks in the upper jaw, by which it approaches 
to the Guinea musk. But' what distinguishes 
the musk from all other animals, is a kind of 
bag near its navel, about two or three inches iu 
diameter, in which the liquorj or rather fat 
humour, called musk^ is secreted, and which 
differs both in odour and consistence from that of 
the civet. Neither the Greeks nor Romans 
mention this animal. ' It was first taken notice of 
by the Arabians Gesner, Aldrovandus, Kir- 
cher stnd Boym, have treated pretty fully of 

AbUsaeid Serasi remarks, that the musk animal resem- 
btes the roebuck in the skin and colour, in the slenderness of 
the legs, in the hoofs, in the ^reci and somewhat bended 
horns; and that it in armed with two white tusks on the side of 
each cheek. This author alone asserts, that the musk animal 
has horns; he has perhaps conjectured, from analogy, that, 
as it resembled the roebuck in other respects, it ought like- 
wise to have horns. We have taken notice of this error, be« 
cause it is copied by Aldrovandus. Avicenna, when speak- 
ing of the fhusk, says, that it is the purse or follicle of an ani- 
mal pretty similar to the roebuck, only it has two large 
crooked tusks. There is a figure of this animal in the frag- 
ment of Cosmas, printed in the first volume of Tavemier^s 
Travels. 

1 1 say, in the first place, that there is a certain stag in the 
provinces of Xensi and Chiamsi, which has a fine odour, and 
is called by the Chinese Xerchiam, that is, the musk ammaL 
The Chinese Atlas mentions it in the following terms ; To 
keep you no longer in suspense concerning the signification 
of the word muschus, 1 can assure you that I have seen the 
animal oftener than once. It has a protuberance near the 
navel, which resembles a small purse, because it is surrounded 
with a very delicate skin, and covered' with soft hair. The 
Chinese call this animal xr, which signifies odour, and the 
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this animal ; bat Grew * |j, the only author who 
has given an exact description of it from a 
stufied skin, which, <n his tiine,.w'as preserved 

compound word xthiang denotes the odour of the animal xtg 
ox 9e, musebus.” It is lour feet long, and as swift ae a stag. 
The only difference is, that its hair is blacker, and it has no 
horns. The Chinese eat its flesh, which is Tery delicate. 
The proviikXes of Suchuen and Junnan abound with these 
animals, and they are most numerous in the western provinces 
of China.— -Iia Chint ^lUustrie de Kirchtr, p. 

* The musk deer breeds in China and the East Indies, 
i^ot ill pictured in Ca1ceo1arius*s museum. That in Kircher’s 
China Illustraia faulty as to the snout and feet. That of 
Johnston absurd. Almost every where worse described. 
That lie is a two- homed animal, says Ahlrovandus, all agree, 
except Simeon Sethi, who saith he bath but one. Neither of 
which is true. The description likewise given by Scaliger, 
and out of him hy Chiocco in Calcco!arius*s museum, is false, 
and very defective. The best I find is among the German 
Transactions; to which I would have referred tiie reader, but 
that, comparing it with that I had drawn up before 1 met 
with it, I see sonic diflcrcnces. 

from his nose and to his tail, a yard aiid half a foot long. 
His head above half a foot. Ills nock one-fourtlitif a yard. 
His forehead three inches broad.' His nosc-end scarce three- 
fourlbs of an inch, being very sharp, like that of a grey- 
hound. Uis ears like a coney’s, about three inches long, and 
erect. As also his tail, or scut, which exceeds not two inches. 
His fore -legs, a foot and two inches long, taking in foot and 
thigh. Near an inch over; the foot deeply cloven; with 
two fore -hoofs, an inch and a quarter long, each a quarter of 
an inch over; and two heels almost as big, and Uierefore con- 
spicuous. His hinder feet are here wanting. 

His hair on his bead and legs about half an inch long, and 
vateably small. On hia belly, an inch and a half long, and 
somewlml thicker. On his back and buttocks three inches 
long, thicker in proportion than any other animal, except, 
parhap.s some of the deer kind, sc. three or four times as thick 
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in the cabinet of thc;'|iloyal kJociety of London. 
This description I have copied in the note. 
The year after the publication of Grew’s work> 
in 1681, Luc Schrockiusf printed at Vienna 


as hog bristles; consisting of brown and white portions alter- 
nately from the root to the top. On the head and legs, 
brown. On the belly and under tiie scut, whitish. As it 
were frizzled^ especially on the back and belly, by a kind of 
undulation. Softer than in most animals, and exceedin'; 
light and rare. For, being split, and covered with a gloss, 
they appear to be made up of little bladders, like those in the 
plume or stalk of a (juill ; .«> that it is a thing betwixt a coin- 
nion hair and a quill. On each side his lower chop, almost 
under the corner of liis moutlif there is a peculiar tuft (about 
three-fourths of an inch long), of short, thick, and hard hairs, 
or rather bristles, of etpial length, as in a scrubbing brush. 

The musk bladder, or bag, is about three inches long, two 
over, and swelling out from his belly one and a half. Stand- 
ing before his groin about as much. I find it cut open, 
whereby the observation of its natural aperture (which I sup- 
pose it hath as the castor bag) is prevented. 

He hath twenty- six teeth. In his low'er cliop, .sixteen ; of 
which there are eight little cutters before; behind, four 
grinders oif each side, rugged and continuous. As tnany like 
grinders in the upper jaw. About an inch and a half from 
the nose-end, in the same jaw» on each side a tusk, two 
inches and a half long, hooked downward and backward, and 
ending in a point. Not round but flat, the breadth half an 
inch; thin, and having a sharp edge behind; so as it may not 
unfitly be likened to a scythes There are no horns. — Grcw*s 
Musefon, p. 21. 

f Schrockiu.s gives a figure, but no description, of this ani- 
mal. He only remarks, that it resembles a roebuck, with 
the exception of having tw'o prominent tusks in the upper 
jaw, about three inches long, and directed downward ; that 
this is the chief characteristic of the aninial ; that it varies in 
the colour of its hair ; that its head likewise differs from the 
roebuck, and approaches to that of the wolf; that the hair is 
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the history of thiS anitnJu which contains no^ 
thing remarkable either for correctness or no- 
velty. ‘ 

Marco Paolo, Barbosa, and P. Philippe de 
^larini, are all more or less deceived in the no- 
tices they have given concerning this animal 

generally marked with several spots; and that the protu« 
berance which contaiDs the musk is situated a little below the 
navel. He adds, that this animal is found in Tartary, in 
Tibet, in China, and particularly in the province of Xinsi, in 
Tonquin, in Pegn, in the kingdom of Aracun, and in Boutan. 
p. 32—57. 

* Paolo descrihe.s it in thi^ manner : — Its hair is coarse, 
like that of the stag. It has the feet and tail of a gazelle, 
and no horns anj/ more thm that animaL It has four teeth in 
the upper Jaw, about three inches long, which are as delicate 
and white as ivbry ; two of tlieiii rise upward, and two turn 
downward ; and the creature is exceedingly beautiful. 
During the full moon, it is alfected with an imposthume on 
the btlly near the navel; and at this time the hunters seize 
the animal, and open the imposthume. Barbosa says, that it 
is very like the ga/elle; but he agrees not with other authors, 
when he tells us that its hair is white. The following are his 
words : ** 1'lie musk is found in' small white animals which 
resemble gazelles, and have tusks like elephants, though 
much smaller. A kind of imposthume forms under the belly 
and brc 9 St of these animals, and, when the matter is ripe, the 
tumour grows so itchy, that they rub it against the trees ; 
the matter which falls down in^mall grains is the most per<* 
feet ntuskf I'hevenoi^s description seems to correspond still 
belter with the others. •• In these countries,'^ says he, 
'' there is an animal with a muzzle similar to that of the fox, 
but whose body exceed-t not the size of a hare. His hair re- 
sembles that of the stag, and he has the teeth of a dog : be 
produces excellent musk in a bladder under the belly, which, 
is full of rornipted blo^xi ; and this blood composes, or rather 
is the musk itself. The natives cut away this bladder, and 
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Tlie only fact in wlij^ ;li they agree is, that the 
musk is formed in a pouch dr tumour near the 
nave) ; and it appears from 'their testimonies, as 
well as those of other travellers, tliat the male 
alone [produces the musk ; that the female lias 
the same pouch near the navel, but that the hu- 
mour secreted in it has not the same odour; 
that this tumour of the male is not filled with 
musk^ except in the rutting season ; and that, at 
other times, the quantity of this humour is 
smaller, and its odour weaker. 

We have engraved the musk animal from 
a drawing after nature: the figure has never 

cover the out part of it with leather, to prevent the dissipa- 
tion of the odour. But^ after this operation, the animal soon 
dics.’^ The description given by Pigafetta, who says that 
tile musk is of the size of a cat, corresponds not with that of 
other authors; neither does that of P. Philippe, wlio makes 
the head of the musk resemble the bead of a wolf: and P. 
Kircher, in the figure he has given of this animal, represents 
it with the snout of a hog, which is perhaps an error of the 
engraver, who has likewise given it claws instead of cloven 
hoofs. Simeon Sethi recedes still farther from truth, when 
he makes the musk as large as a unicorn, and even a species 
of that animal. ** The musk of least value,” says he, is 
brought from China and the East Indies, and is of a,b1ackish 
colour. The musk is formed below the navel of a large ani- 
mal with one horn, and whiqfi has a resemblance to the roe- 
buck. In the rutting season, a mass of clotted blood collects 
round his navel, and produces a swelling, the pain of which 
prevents him from eating or drinking : he then rolls himself 
on the earth, breaks the tumour, and discharges the blood, 
which, after coagulating, acquires a fine odour.'’ All these 
authors agree, in the manner in which the musk is formed 
in a bladder or tumour near the navel, when the anihaal ruts. 
•^Aucitnnm Relations dcs Indes et dc la Chine, p. 5? 1 6. 
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been given, but in a v^y incorrect rnannefV 
by other naturalist. It appears that this ani* 
nial, which is common only in. the eastenf 
parts of Asia, may be naturalized, and per> 
haps even propagated, in our climate, for it 
does not require any particular care. *It has 
lived three years in the park of the duke of 
Vrilliere, at the Hermitage near Versailles, 
where it did not^ arrive till June, 1772, after 
being three years on the road. Thus, it suffered 
six years of captivity and uneasiness, during 
which time it was verv well maintained, and did 
not die of decav, but of an accidental disorder; 
We were recommended to feed it with rice 
broken in water, and with the crumb of bread 
mixed with oak moss. We exactly followed this 
direction : it was always in good condition, and 
its death, in April, 177^, was occasioned only 
by an 'agragrojihilns ; that is to say, by a ball of 
its own hair, which it had licked and swallowed. 
M. Daubenlon, of the Academy of Sciences, who 
dissected this animal, found the ball in the sto- 
mach, at the orifice of the pylorus. It was not 
much afraid of cold, nevertheless, to screen it in 
the winter, it was kept in an orangery} and, 
during the whole of that season, it had no smelt 
of musk, but it was very ’strong scented in the 
summer, especially in the hottest weather : when 
it was at liberty, it did not walk by measured 
steps, but ran and leaped, somewhat like a 
bare. , 

With regard to the musk itself, its essence is 
perhaps as little known as the hainre the 
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Umimal from which is pyociirc'd. AH tra< 
reliefs agree, that this substance is per()etuaHy 
adulterated with blood, Of other drugs, by the 
vcoders. The Chinese not only augment its 
size, by mixture, but they endeavour to increase 
its weight by incorporating wiili it finely pow- 
dered lead. The musk that is purest, and in 
most request among the Chinese themselves, is 
that which drops spontaneously from the animal 
upon stones or trunks of trees, against which it 
rubs, when the matter is too abundant, or begins 
to irritate the pouch where it is formed: that 
found in the pouch itself is seldom so good; be- 
cause it is not fully ripe, or rather because it is dur- 
ing the rutting season only that it acquires its 
greatest strength and odour; and, at this period, 
the animal endeavours to get rid of a matter which 
is too highly exulted, and occasions itching and 
^me degree of pain. Both Chardin * and Ta- 

* It is well knowiij that musk is the excrement iiicus maUcr 
of an animal which resembles the wild gout, except that its 
body and limbs are more delicate. It is found in High Tar^ 
tary, in the north of Chinai and in Tibet, which is a kingdom 
between India and China. 1 never saw tliese auimals alive, 
but 1 have seen their skins in many places. There arc figures 
of them in the Dutch ambassador’s l(Kiging.s at China, and 
in the China fllustrata of JK^ircber. It is commonly said, 
that the muk is the sweat of the animal, which runs down and 
is collected in a thin bladder near the navel. But the na- 
tives of the east tell us, with more precision, that it is formed 
in an abscess within the body, and near the navel of this goat, 
the humour of which pro<lucesan itching and prickling pain, es- 
pecially when the animal is in season ; that, by rubbing against 
trees or rocks, the absciess bursts, and the matter is diflfused 
(between tl||e nviscles and the skin, where it collects and forins 
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vernier have \vell| descriled the methods prac- 
tised by the orientals to adulterate musk. The 

I 

n kind of blisler or bladder; and ihat the internal heat ex« 
iClts this corrupted blood, and gives it the strong odour of 
mmk. This bladdei is called the navel of the miuoc, or the 
odoriferous navel. The eastern people prefer the Tibet muA 
to that of China, whether it is really a stronger odour, or only 
appears so, because it arrives to them fresher, Tibet being 
nearer to them than the province of Xinsi, which produces 
more musk than any other district of China. The great musk 
trade is carried on at Boutan, a celebrated town in the king- 
dom of Tibet. The Patans go there to purchase it ; and 
they distribute it all over India, from whence it is transported 
through the whole earth. The Patans border on Persia and 
HighTartaiy, and are*subject, or rather tributary, to the Great 
Mogul. The Indians make great use of this aromatic drug. 
They employ it in their perfumes, confections, and every com- 
position they have been accustomed to prepare for the pur- 
poses of provoking love, or of restoring lost vigour. The wo- 
men use it to dissipate the vapours, w'hich ascend from the ute- 
rus to the brain, by fixing a bladder of it on their navel ; 
and when the vapours are violent and perpetual, th?y take 
the musk out of the bladder, tie it in a small linen bag, 
and apply it to a place which modesty permits not to be 
named. ... It i.s commonly alleged, that, when the musk- 
bag is cut open, so strong an odour bursts out, that the hunter 
is obliged to have his mouth and nose covered with several folds 
of linen ; and that, notwithstanding this precaution, the force 
of the odour is often so great as to produce a mortal hmmorr- 
hagy. 1 made a particular inquiry into this fact, and, hav- 
ing heard similar accounts from some Armenians who had been 
at Boutan, 'I am inclined to think it is true ; because this drug, 
instead of acquiring, loses its odour in process of time. Now, 
this odour is so strong in India, that I was unable to bear it 
When I dealt in musk, I stood always in the open air, with a 
handkerchief on my face, and at a distance from those who 
handled the bladders, and brought t!icm to my broker. I then 
perceived that nmk, when fresh, is extremely heady, and qute 
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merchanls must neccs^rily augment the quantity 
of it beyond conceptnn } fof, in one year, Ta- 
vernier* purchased 1,663 ^ags, which supposes 

insupportable. I shall only ad(l» tliat there is no drug so easily 
or so frcijuently adulterated. Some bags are only piece.s of 
the aniinars skin, filled with its blood, and a small <juantUy 
of muskt to give it an odour, instead of that bladder formed by 
the wisdom of Nature near the navel to teceive this wonderfal 
and odoriferous humour. With regard to the genuine bladders, 
when the hunters find that they are noif full, they squeeze the 
animaPs belly, and fill them with blood ; for they believe that . 
the blood of the musk, and even its flesh, has a fine scent. The 
nierchants aflerwards mix, the musk with lead, ox’s blood, and 
other substances proper for augmenting its weight. The 
eastern people employ several modes of detecting thi^ falsifi- 
cation, without opening the bag : they learn frotn experience 
to distinguish the proper weight of an unadulterated bag. 
They likewise know by the taste. Hence tl\e Indians never 
purchase musk without tasting small grains of it, which they 
squeeze out of the bags. In fine, they lake a thread steeped 
in garlic juice, and draw it through the bag with a needle : 
if the odour of the garlic be extinguished, the musk is good, 
and if the thread preserves the scent of the garlick, the musk 
is adulterated. — Voyage de Chardin, tom. ii. p. 1(1. 

* The best and the greatest quantities of musk come from 
the kingdom of Boutan, from which it is carried for sale to 
Patna, tlie chief town of Bengal. All the musk sold in Persia 
is transported from thence. I had the curiosity to carry a 
skin of this animal to Paris, and have given a figure of it. 

After killing the animal, the peusanls cutoirilie bag. which 
is of the size of an egg, ainf is situated nearer the or«;aus of 
generation than the navel. They next take out the 7/i;/U’, 
which then has the appearance of clotted blood. When they 
want to adulterate it, they put a mash of the aiiimars liver 
and blood in the place of the musk they had extracted. In 
^wo or three years, this mixture produces certain small ani- 
mals, which eat the good musk ; so that,- whtMi opened, a great 
defalcation is discovered. Others, after cxtractiug a portion 
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an equal jiumber. of a|iitnals. But, as this 
animal is no whe[e domlstic, and the species 
conllned to a few pro,vinccs of the east, it cannot 

of ihe luusk, put in small pieces of leatl, to augment the 
weight. The merchants who transport MuxJt to foreij^n coun- 
tries loye this trick better than the other, because none of 
these small animals are produced by it. But the deceit is 
still w'orse to discover, when, of the skin taken from the belly 
of a young animal, they make little bags which they sew so 
dexterously with threads of the same skin, that they resemble 
genuine bags. These they fill with what they take out of the 
genuine bag.s, and some fraudulent mixture, which it is ex- 
tremely difiicult for the merchants to detect. When the bags 
arc sewed, immediately upon their being cut, without allowing 
any part of the odour to dissipate in the air, after they have 
abstracted as lYiuch of the musi as they think proper, if a 
person applies one of these bags to his nose, blood will be 
drawn by the n\cre force of the odour, which must necessarily 
be weakened or diluted, in order to render it agreeable, with- 
out injuring the brain. The odour of the animal I brought to 
Paris was so strong, that it was impos.sible to keep it in my 
chamber. It made every head in the house giddy ; and I 
was obliged to put it in a barn, where my servants at last cut 
away the bag : the skin, notwithstaiidi))g, always retained a 
portion of the odour. These aniiimls are not found in a lower 
iatitiuie than the fifly-sixth degree. But in the sixtieth they 
are very numerous, the country being full of woods. In the 
months of February and March, it is true, after sufiering much 
hunger ih their favourite clime, on account of the snow, which 
is sometimes ten or twelve feet deep, they come southward as 
far as the forty-fourth or forty-fifth degree, in order to pro- 
cure grain or fresh rice. During this period, the peasants lie 
in wait for the.se animals with snares, and kill them with ar- 
rows and bludgeons. Some of them, I was assured, are so 
meager and languishing with the hunger they sufler, that they 
are easily taken. These animals must be extremely numerous ; 
for each of them has but one bag, and the largest bag, which 
geldom exceed.'^ the size of a hen’s egg, cannot furnish abov^ 
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possibly be so numet^dljs as tp produce such a 
quantity of this matterl Mostjjf these pretended 
bags, therefore, must be little artificial bladders 
made of the skin of other parts of the animal’s 
body, .and filled with blood and small portioni 
of the' true musi'. It aifords, in fact, the 
strongest of all known odours. A small bit 
of it perfumes a large quantity of matter. 
I'lie odour of a small particle extends through 
a considerable space. It is likewise so fixed 
and permanent, that, at the end of several 
years, it seems to have lost no part of its 
activity 

Iiair an ounce of f/n<s/c ; three or four of them arc sometimes 
necessary to aflurd a single ounce. 

The king of'Daritnti, apprehensive that the practice of adul- 
terating the musl: would injure the commerce of his kingdom, 
especially as it is also producech thougii dearer and in less 
quality, in Tonquin and Cochinchiiia, ordered, some time 
ago, that none of the bags .should be sewed, but that the whole 
of them should be brought open to Boiitan, the place of his 
residence, to be examined and sealed with his own seal. All 
those I purchased were of this kind. But, notwiihbianding 
all the precautions of the king, the. peasants o[>en the bags in 
a crafty maimer, and put into tiicm small pieces of l^d, 
which the merchants tolerate, because lead, as formerly re- 
marked, does not spoil the hut only augments the weight. 
In one of my voyages to Patiy, I purchased 1,^03 bag.s, which 
neighed 2,5.07 ounces and a half ; and the when taken 

out of the bags, weighed 452 »;Mnres. — /^s Six Voifa^cs do 
Jean-Baptisie Tavernier en Turfptie, en Perse, et aux lades', 
tom. iv. p. 75. 

* The perfume, says Pallas, which is taken from the 
musk animals to the north of China, is not so strong as that 
from China it.self; the bladders which c6ntaiii it are also solii 
•U a very low price. We frequently meet with the musk, iiv 
YOL, VIII. X 
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the mountains of Kouvietzk, n^r the lake Teletakoi : most 
are taken in winter ; they set st4^re8 and traps in the opening 
of the hedges, formed between the rocks and the steps of the 
mountains, where these aifimals seek their food. Their skins 
are used by travellers for common furs : they sew them like 
the skins of roe*deer ; and, when they are tanned, they are 
much sofler than the skins of other animals of the sadhe coon« 
try. The musks are also abundant in the mountainous coun- 
tries beyond the Jenessy : the male sells for thirty or forty 
sous, on aqcQimt of its bladder, while hardly ten sous are given 
for a female with her skin. The prepared skins do not sell 
for more than ten sous each. 

The flesh of these animals is eaten, and the young cues arp 
laid to be tender and well tasteil* 
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/fto' ;CABIAf; OR TfflCK-NOSEB 
TAPIR* ^ 

THIS animal was never seek in Europe, till 
tliednke de Bouillon had a young one trui$« 


* CUAUACTEa SPBCIFICCS, 


Cavi\ C\pybar%. C. ecaudataj plantis tridactylis palmtu 
Linn, Syst. NaU Gmcl i. p. 123. — Schreh. iv. p. 5^ 
pi. 171^ — Pall, Spic. ZooL ii. p. 18. > 

Sus IlYDROCHjBRus. S. plaiitis tridactylii, cauda oulla^r-* 
Irfan. ^8t. Nat p. 103. ^ 

llvoRQCHARus CAPrB4RA. H. dentibus primoribos utpn« 
fde duobus . — Erxfek Mamm* p. 193. I 

Hyorochmus. — JBrijf. Suadr, p. 1 17. 

Capybara Brasilibnsibus. — Murcgr. JSras, p. 


Quadr. pi. 60. — Kaj^s Suadr. p. 1 26« 

Lr Cabiai. — Buff. Hist Nat, par Sonn. x\xi. p. 239^ 
(pL*82. 

!rHlCR-NO$BP TaWIU — Synops. p. 83. 

. i^APYBARA. ~ Peim, Bbt Suadr. il p, 88, ^Shaut'i Gau 
Pfd. ii. p, 2fe pU {29r . / 

^ 'I % \ . I 

; '' i.' • ' - 

! * I /• * ' . t 

I jhiVRl,«HljvK% greganui atque nve- 

tiihnw. ' ’ ” . T’ 

" iHw tWek-mwod tapir kasHbe- fp r e » l wp fr J i vijcd inte four, 
and Uk* hmd- hoofs into three, a very large and thu k head and 
nose, small rounded ears, and large black eyeik The upper jane 

X i’ 
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mittecl to him from Am^jca. As this prince ii 
(exceedingly curiqus witli regard to foreign ani~ 
mats, he has sometimes done me the honour of 
inviting me to examine them, and lias even been 
‘kind enough to present me with several <s^ecies. 
The animal under consideration was Killed by 
the coldness of the elimate before it had actpiired 
its full growth. It is not a hog, as has been 
alleged by naturalists and travellers ; far it has 
only some slight relations to the hog, and differs 
from him in some remarkable characters. The 
cabiai never exceeds the size of a liog of eighteen 
months old. Its head is shorter, and its mouth 
less. Its feet are also very dilVeront from those 
of the hog; for its toes are connected by mem. 
branes. It has larger eyes and shorter cars. In 
dispositions and manners, it ditfers not less from 
the hog, than in the strnclurc of its parts. It 
lives much in the water, where it swims like an 
otter, catches fishes with its mouth and feet, and 
eats them on the banks. It likewise cats grain, 
fruits, and sugar canes. ■ As its feet are long and 
broad, it often sits on the hind ones. Instead of 
the grunting of a hog, its cry rather resembles 

i.<; lon^ccr than the lower. There are two stronsr and great 
cutting teeth in c'liL'h jaw; eigTit grinders in e;w’n jaw, any) 
each ot* these grinders form on their surface seemingly three 
teeth, each ilat at their ends. The legs are short, and the 
toes long, connected near their bottoms hy u small web ; their 
ends are guarded by a small hoof. It has no tail. The hair 
on the body is short, rough, and brown. On the nose there 
are long and hard whiskers. It grows to tlie size of a hog of 
two years old. Ptmiant *9 Synops, of iiuad, p. 83. 
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Hie braymg of an It scHom walks but iii 
the nig!)t, and then generally in company, with- 
ont- removing far from the margin of the water. 
As it runs badly, on account of the length of its 
feet, a. id the shortness of its legs, its safety con- 
sists not in flight. To escape the hunters, it 
plunges into the wateri swims to a great dis- 
tance, ami remains so long concealed that they 
lose all hopes of getting another view of it. The 
flesh of it is fat and tender ; but, like that of the 
otter, it has rather the taste of bad fish than of 
good fle.sh. It has been remarked, however, that 
its head is pretty good, which corresponds with 
what is said of the beaver, that the flesh of its 
anterior parts is w'ell tasted, while that of the 
posterior parts has the taste of fish. The cabiai 
is of a gentle and peaceable disposition; it nei- 
ther quarrels nor does mischief to other animals. 
It is easily tamed, obeys the voice, and follows 
spontaneously those with whom it is acquainted, 
and W'ho treat it kimlly. At Paris, it was fed 
with barley, salads, and fruits, and continued in 
good condition daring the warm season. From 
the great number of i)aps, it appears, that the 
female is very prolific *. - We are ignorant of 
the times of gestation and growth, and conse- 
quently of the duration*of its life. Our^colonists 
at Cayenne might inform us with regard to these 
articles; for this animal is pretty common in 
Cuiana, as well as in Brasil, the country of 

* Thers arc twelve paps; six on each side, four on the 
belly and two on the breast. W, 
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the Amazons, and othepIo\r lands of South 
America. , I 

M. dc la Borde writes us, that it^is very comnaon 
in Guiana, and still more so in the neighbonr- 
hbod of the Amazon river, where the fishes are 
very numerous. lie remarks, that these animals 
go ahvays in pairs, a male and a female; and 
that the largest of them weigh about a hundred 
pounds. They fly from the abodes of men, 
never leave the banks of rivers, and, when they 
perceive any person, they take to the water, 
without diving like the otters, but swimming 
like the hogs. Sometimes, however, they go 
to the bottom, and continue there a considerable 
time. They are often taken when young, and 
brought up in the houses, where they easily ac- 
custom themselves to cat bread, millet, and pot- 
herbs, though, in a state of nature, they live 
chiefly on Ashes. The females bring forth only 
one young at a time. They are by no means 
dangerous; for they never attack either men or 
dogs. Their flesh is white, tender, and well 
tasted. This last fact seems to contradict what 
is said by other travellers, that the flesh of the 
cabiai has rather the* taste of bad Ash, than of 
good meat. However, the flesh of the cabiai, 
when it lives on Ash, may have this bad taste, 
and, when fed with bread or grain, it may be 
very good *. 

* Sonnini tells us, that be never ate the flesh of the domesti* 
cated cabiai, because these animals were seldom reared when be 
was at Cayenne ; but in the interior of the country he was 
often obliged to be content with it, and says Uiat it is bad 
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As we had this animal alive in Paris, and 
kept it a long time' I am persuaded that it 
might be propagated in our climate. I men- 
tioned above, p. 308, that it was killed by the 
cold. But I have since been informed, that it 
endured the winter’s cold very well; but, as it 
was shut up in a garret, it threw itself down 
from the window, and fell into a vessel full of 
water, where it was drowned ; which would not 
have happened, 'f it had nof been hurt in the 
fall upon the edf e of the vessel. 

food, having an oil rank taate. like other quadrupeds that 
live on fish. 
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THE name given to this animal in most 
European languages leads to the notion that it is 
a hog covered with bristles, though it has no re* 

« 

* HYSTRIX. 

CHARACTER GENERICUSe 

'Dentes pnmor^e duo, oblique scissi. 

Molares octo. 

pedum, 4,5. 

Corjnis spiiiis pilisque tectuoi. 

' 'I t0A1L4f^ 

UysTRix Cristat^,. palmii teiradactylis, platitie 
pentadactylls, capiie crUato, caudlA Rbbre?iata«— Liazf. 
SytL Not. Gmel i. p. \ \S.~^SchreL iv. p.599, pi. 167. r- 
ErxUh, Mamm. p. 340. 

Hyslrix capita criatato. — JBrici. ^tuadt. 

Histrix orientalis cristata.--->&e(^^.dM^ pi 50, 

fig. h bona. 

HYSTRix.-r6em. S^r. p,9l3i1tg. bona^^SfiUrop. Dig- 
p. 47lf pi' iuadr^ p. 163^ t 63. — lUii» 

^adr, p. 1206. 

STAeBSLllCRWaiNr~i?ldfiflf. Ki, Tk* 

i.B Ponc-Epic. — Buff, llht, Nat. par Sonn. xxxi. p. 246. 
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semblance to the ho^btit in the grunting noise it 
makes. It dilfcrs frora the hog as much as any 
other quadruped, both in figure and internal 
structure. Instead of a long head, furnished 
witli 'Iong ears, armed with tusks, and terminated 
by a snout; instead of cloven feet, covered with 
hoofs, like the hog; the porcupine has a short 
head, like the beaver, two large cutting teeth in 
each jaw, no tusks or canine teeth, the upper 
lip divided like that of the l]jtrc, round flat ears. 


Crested Porcuimne. — Penn. Hist. '^uadr. ii. p. 122. 

Common PoiictPiNt. — Gen. ZooL ii. p. 1, pi. I JJ, 

H.VIUTAT 

in Omni Africai liuliu, Persia, Pula\stiria: in Iialia atque iPis- 
pania exoticae origin is. 

W. 

The porcupine has two cutting teeth hi each jaw; the 
body is covered with lung, hard, and sharp quills and 
the upper lip is divided. The crested porcupine has a long 
crest on the top of the head, reclining backward, and formed 
of still* bristles. The body is covered with long quills; those 
on the hind part of the body being nine inches in length, 
very sharp at the ends, and varied with black and white. 
Between the quills arc a few hairs. The head, belly, and 
legs, are covered with strong bvi^tles, terminated with soft 
hair of a dusky colour. The whiners are long, and the ears 
are like the human. It ha.<i four toes before, and five behind. 
The tail is short, and covered with quills. The length, from 
nose to tail, is two feet, and that of the tail four inches.-*- 
Penn. ^^nops. ^uadr. p. 262 . 

In Greek and Latin, Hystrix; in Arabic, Tzur-ban, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw ; in German, Stachelschxffein’^ in Italian, 
Porco spinoso; in Spanish, Puerco-espino i in French, 
Porc^epic. 
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and feet armed with claws.. Instead of a large 
stomach w’ith an appendix slia[>ed like a cowl, 
whicli, in the hog, (Seems to form the shade 
between the rumiiiafing and other quadrupeds, 
thie porcupine has only a simple stomach and a 
large eseenm. The parts of generation are not 
apparent, as in the boar; and the testicles are 
hid in the groins. From these characters, 
joined to the short tail, the long whiskers, and 
the divided lip, w» may conclude that the por* 
cupinc makes a nearer approach to the hare 
or the beaver than to the hog. The hedgehog, 
which, like the porcupine, is armed with prickles, 
has a greater resemblance to the hog; for its 
muzzle is long, and terminates in a kind of snout. 
But, all these resemblances being slight, and 
the dilForences conspicuous, the porcupine un-» 
questionably constitutes a particular species, to- 
tally distinct from that of the he<lgehog, the 
beaver, the hare, or any other animal to w'hich 
fancy may compare it. 

Travellers and naturalists have attributed to 
the porcupine the faculty of darling its quills to 
a distance, and with such force as to inflict deep 
wounds': they have likewise said, that the quills, 
when separated from the body of the animal, 
possess the extraordinary power of penetrating, 
by their own proper exertion, deeper into the 
flesh, as soon as their points have entered. This 
last fact is purely imaginary, and the first is 
equklly false as the second. The error seems to 
have originated from this circumstance, that the 
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porcupine, when irritated, erects and moves his 
quills; and, as some of them are attached to 
the skin by a delicate pedicle only, they easily 
fall off. AVe have examined living porcupines, 
and, though violently agitated, we never saw 
them discharge I heir quills like darts. It is not 
a little surprising, therefore, that the gravest 
authors, both ancient* and modern -f, as well 
as the most sensible travellers should join in 
giving their suffrages to a falsehood. Some of 
them tell us, that they themselves have been 
wounded by these darts : others aflirra, that the 
quills are discharged with such violence as to 

* Arist. Hist. Anim. lib. ix. cap 39 ; Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
viii. cap. 53 ; Oppiaii. cle Venatione. 

f Those quills, say the anatomists of •the Academy of 
Sciences, which were strongest and shortest, easily parted from 
the skin, being less firmly attached to it than the others* 
These are likewise the quills which the porcupines dart against 
the hunters, by shaking their skin as dogs do when they come 
out of the water. Claudian, in the same manner, remarks, 
that the porcupine is himself the bow, the quiver, and the ar- 
row, which he employs against the hunters. — Mem. pour Scr- 
•oir a I* Hist dcs Animaux, tom iii. p. 1 1 4. Note, Fable is the 
province of the poet; and therefore Claudian merits no re- 
proach. But the anatomists of the academy should not have 
adopted this fable, which they seem to have done for no other 
purpose than that of quoting Claudian ; for, from their own 
account, it appears that the porcup>ine does not dart his quills 
to a distance, but that they only faJl oif when he shakes him- 
self. Wormius, Mus, Wormian, p. 1235 ; Woiton, p. 5Q ; Al- 
drov. de Quad. Digit, p. 473; and several other respectably 
writers, have adopted this error. 

t Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 20; Kolbe, tom. iii. p. 46; Bar- 
bot. Hist. Oen. des Voyages, tom. iv.. p. 237. 
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pierce a plank at the distance of several paces 
The marvellous always u|igments and gathers 
force in proportion to the number of heads 
through which it passes. Truth, on the con* 
trary, lose.s in performing the same route, 'Not- 
withstanding the absolute negative I* have 
stamped on these two fictions, I am persuaded 
that it will still be repeated by a tiiousand future 
writers, that the |)orcupine darts his quills, tmd 
that these quills, when separated from the ani- 
mal, penetrate deeper, by their own proper exer- 
tion, into the bodies which they have once 
entered •}•. 

* When the porcupine enraged, he darts his quills, which 
are soinetiiiios two spans in length, with such rapidity and 
force, against men and other animals, that they will 
pierce a plunk of w<iod. — cn par Boman, 

p. *253, 

I* From this group of credulous travellers, we must except 
Dr. Shaw. ** Of the many porcupines which 1 have seen in 
Afiica, 1 never knew any of them, though very muclj pro- 
voked, that could dart their quijU. Their usual method of de- 
fence is, to rcdiiie themselves on one side, and, upoti the eiie- 
nly^s near approach, to rise up (piickiy, and gore him with the 
erected prickles upon the oilier. — Skaiv^s Travels, p. !7d. 
]\ Vinceti( Marie by no m^ans asserts that the porcupine 
darts his quills : he only says, that this animal, when he meets 
wiili serpents, against whom hci carries on a perpetual war, 
roiis iiimsclf up like a ball, concealing bis bead and feet, and 
then rolls upon, and kills them with his bristles, without run- 
ning any risk of being wounded. He adds, what we believe 
1.0 be true, that, in the stomach of the porcupine, diilerent 
kinds of bezoar are formed. Some of these are only a mass 
of roots enveloped with a crust; others, which are smaller, 
scfon to b" rompo-icd of pieces of siftlw and sand ; and the 
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The porcu^)ine, though originally a native of 
the warmest climate' of Africa aiul India, can 
exist and multiply' in colder countries, such as 
Pereia, Spain, and Italy, Agricola remaiks, 
that the porcupine was not transported into Eu- 
rope long before his time. It is found in Spain, 
and more commonly in Italy, particularly in 
the Apenniue mountains in the environs of 
Home. It was from this last place that M. 
Maudiiit, who, stimulated by his love of natural 
histoiy, scut us the porcupine which M. Dau- 
benton has described. We Ijave given the figure 
of this Italian porcupine, as well as that of India. 
The slight diflerenees between them depend on 
the climate, or perhaps they are only individual 
varietie.s. 

Ari.stotlc, Pliny, and all the naturalists, tell 
us, that the porcupine, like the bear, conceals it- 
self during the winter, and brings forth in thirty- 
days. Tliese facts we have not been able to 
ascertain ; and it is singular, that, in Italy, where 
the animal is common, and where, at all periods, 
there have been learned philosophers and acute 
observers, no man has ever written its hi.slory. 
On this subject, as well -is on many otliers, Al- 
drovandus has only copied Gesner; and the gen- 
tlemen of the academy, who have described and 


smallest kiiul, which exceed not the size of a nut, apprni i.i 
be real petrifartioiis. We have no doubt as to the linili ot 
these facts j for we found a bezoar of the first kind, or un 
aegagropilus, in the stomach of a porcupine which was 
( 0 us front Italy. 
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dissected eight porcupines,, say little or nothing 
concerning their econoin^i and manners. We 
only learn from the testimony of travellers, and 
of those who keep the porcupine in 'menageries, 
that, in a domestic state, it is neither wild nor 
ferocious, but only anxious for liberty.} and 
that, by the assistance of its fore teeth, which are 
strong and sharp, like those of the beaver, it cuts 
wood, and pierces the door of its cage * f . We 

* There urc porcupines in Guinea. They grow to the 
height of twoj or two and a half fee^ and their teeth are so 
sharp and strong, that no wood can resist them. I put one 
into a barrel, imagining that it was sufficiently secured : but, 
in one night, it gnawed through the wood, and made its 
escape. — Voyage de Boman, p. *2,53. 

f We learn frem the observations of M. Turin, printed in 
the Journal de Physique for March 1778, that the porcupine 
di.slikcs the light of the .sun, but feels a great desire to leave 
his cage as soon as the twilight begins : he sleeps part of 
the day. 

The sanieob.’^crvcr kept two porcupines, a male and a female, 
at the Chateau of Glaye, where the female brought forth two 
ynimg ones on the first of May, 177.7. Upon opening their 
cage. In* found one of the young lying dead, the other very 
lively and moving about as far as the umbilical cord, which 
was .still attached to the mother, would permit it. It ofien 
took its fore- feet between its teeth, and pulled at them: by 
which means, .say.s M. Turin, it divided the five toes, and a 
part of one of the fore-legs. The cage wa.s then closed, and, 
half an hour after, the navel string had separated and disap- 
peared. 

The male seems to be more careful of the young than the 
female; the little one always sleeping on his neck, at least 
when it is not sucking the mother. The porcupines always 
sleep on their belly, which docs not interfere with the suck- 
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likewise know, that it i^ easily fe'l upon crumbs 
of bread, cheese, and. fruits ; that, in a state of 
liberty, it lives upon roots and wild seeds j that, 
when it gets admission to a garden, it makes 
great havoc, and devours all kinds of pot-herbs 
with avidity ; that, like most other animals, it 
becomes fat about the end of summer; and that 
its flesh, though somewhat insipid, is not bad 
to cat. 

By examining the form, substance, and organ- 
ization of the quills, we easily perceive that 
they are tubes, and only \\ ant vanes to be real 
feathers. From this 'circumstance, the porcupine 
constitutes the shade be tween quadrupeds and 
birds. The quills, particularly those near the 
tail, make a noise by striking each other when 
the animal walks. He can elevafe or depress 
his quijls, as the peacock raises or lowers the 
feathers of his tail. lienee the muscular part 

ling of the young, ns the teats arc placed on thr sides. The 
young 'are b«)rn with spines of the same coUnir as the full 
grown porcupines : the ({uills upon tlvai of which M. Turin is 
speaking, were twenty-l'vo lines long. This little animal, 
though just born, erected its spines like its parents, and, when 
taken up, shook them .so as to tickle the palm of the hand very 
sensibly . 

When the porcupines left fheir lodges, if their .spinc.swere 
not erected, they couhl pass under any thing which was raised 
five iiiche.s above the surface of the gminid. It does not ap- 
pear iliat they are torpid in the winter. Those kept by M. 
de Turin were fe»l all thy year round, and did not sleep more 
at one season than another: crumb of bread, tniit, and 
kitchen- garden roots, were their common fooil : they never 
drank. 
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of the skin is capable of actinc; with force, and 
its structure is nearly the ^aint- with tliat of some 
birds. We have these relations, though 

not very appateiit. It is always' fixing one 
pbint in Nature, who often escapes our re- 
searches, and seems, in her productions, to 
sport with tiiose who wish to cultivate her ac- 
c^uaintance, 
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have mentioned and given the figure of an 
East Indian porcupine, which we have considered 
as a variety only of the Italian species; but in 
the southern countries of our continent, and pat* 
ticularly at Midacca^ there eitists another spe- 
cies of porcupine, which tVas drawn from the life 
by M . Aubry, cur6 of Saint Louis, and is figured 
in t'*is place. We have also seen one alive, ex- 
ai like it, in the hands of a dealer in animals, 
whd exhihii^ it at Paris, {n October, 1777> This 
species differs from the common kind (m several 
veiy obvious characters, and especially in the 
form and length of its tail : this is naked, scaly, 
about a third of the length of the body, and ter- 
minated by a bunch of long and flat hairs, or 

^ CUABACTBa SPBCIFICUS. 

Hwtxu^ #4>cicu&ata. H. palmis tetradactylu^ plantia 
pentadaotyti% caada mediocn apioa setis complaaatis tuet- 
culata — Skofi^M (ita 

La Pohc-Epic de Malacca. — Buff. Hitt, par Soon. 
pi- 

habitat 

in Malacca 
VOL, VIIL 
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rather of little white straps, like shreds of parch- 
ment: the body measures fifteen or sixteen 
inches. The Mal&cca porcupine is less than the 
European kind ; its head^ nevertheless, is longer, 
asid the snout, which is covered by a thick skin, 
is fttrnishe<l with whiskers of five or six inches in 
length. The eyes are small and black, the cars 
smooth, naked, arid round : there are four toes 
united to the fore-feet by a membrane, with oidy 
a tubercle in plUce of a fifth: there arc five 
toes on the bind-feet, united in a similar manner 
by a membrane, but smaller than that on the 
fore-feet. The legs are covered with blackislt 
hairs. All the under parts of the body are white; 
the ilatiks and the upper part of the body arc 
studded with quills, shorter than those of the 
common porcupine, but of a peculiar form, be- 
ing flattisb, and channelled with a longitudinal 
furrow : these quills are white at the pmnt and 
black in the middle, and several are black above 
and white below : from this mixture there results 
a varying cast of black and. white over the whole 
body of the animal. 

This species, like others of its genus (which 
Nature has armed to act upon the defensive only), 
possesses a kind of instinctive fierceness s when 
approached, it stamps w*ith its feet, and appears 
to inflate itself, raising and shaking its quills. It 
sleeps much in the day, and is active only by 
night. It eats in a sitting posture, holding 
apples and other fruits between its paws, which 
it peels with its teeth : it is particularly pleased 
with stone fruits, especially tlie apricot. 
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THE COENDOU, OR BRASILIA^I 
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( IN evety article we have treated pf, there are 
I more errors to detect than truths to relate. The 
source of these crrdrs is to be derived from 

* CHARACTER SPaciVICITS. 

Hystmx Prerensilis. II. pedibus tetradactylis, cauda 
tiongata prebensili seminuda. — lam. Syst. Nat, Gmel. i. 
p. 118. — Schreb. ir. p. OOS, pK >08. — Erxleb. Mamnu 
p. 342. 

Ilystrix (Americanns) caada longissima tenui, medietata 
axtrema aculeoram exparte. — Briu. Siuadr, p. >29. 

Hystrix minor Lbacophea*. — > J9arr. Pr. Equin, p. 153. 
f HrsTEix AmkricaNus. — BdU SHa4ir. p. 208. 

; CvANDU. — Pu. Ind. p. 99. 

' • Lb Co||Ndv. — Bi^y, Hitt, Nat. par Shmn. xxxi. p. 260, 
pi. fig. 2. 

. tt^tiLiAtl Porcupine. Hitt. SHUtSr. iL p. 124/ 

", ■ ■■ 

• PoRcuptNi. — ShaPt^Oaii. iaoL ii. p. 7, pi. 

lajt ';-. 

^ HABITAT 

in MuNico, Brasilia J non in India oriental!. 

m 

The Brasilian porcupine' Ins -a short blunt nose, and lon|^ 
Nbita whiskerai Beneath the nose is a bad of small spinaRi 

Y a 
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this circumstance, that, uf late, the history of 
animals has been solely composed by men who 
are prejudiced with methodical arrangements^ 
and who mistake their trifling systems for the 
genuine registers of Nature. No animals be- 
longing to the warm climates of the Old, Conti- 
nent exist in America ; neither are any of the 
South American animals to be found under the 
Torrid Zone of Africa and Asia. The porcu- 
pine, as formerly 'remarked, is an original inha- 
bitant of the warm countries of the Old World ; 
and, having never been found in the New, his 
name has been transferred 'to such animals as 
resembled him, and particularly that now under 
consideration. On the other hand, the coendou 
of America has been transported to the East In- 
dies ; and PiSo, who probably knew not the por- 
cupine, made Boutins *, who treats only of ani- 
mals belonging to the south of Asia, engrave the 


The top of tin: liead, back, sides, and ba.sc of the taif, are co^ 
tered witli spines. The longest on the lower part of the 
back and tail arc tlircc inches iii length, very sharp, whiter 
and barrerl near tlieir points with black. They adhere closely 
lo the skin, which i.s (juiic naked between them.* They are 
shorter and weaker as they*approach the belly; and on the 
breast, belly, and lower part of the legs, they are converted 
into dark brow'ii bristle.s. The fSet are divided into four toes, 
and the claws are very long. On the place of the thumb, 
there is a great protuberance. The tail is eighteen inches 
long, slender, and taper towards the end ; the last ten inches 
of it is almo.st naked, having only a few hairs on it, and has, 
for that length, a strung prehensile quality. — Pennant^9 
Sj/:inju, ^^nudr. p. 264<. 

^ J ic. Bontii, Hist. Tiidise Orient, p. 51*. 
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Ameritan coendou vnder tlie name of the true 
]>orcapine ; so that, aj; tlrst sight, we would be 
tempted to think that this animal existal equally 
in America and in Asia. With a little attention, 
however, it is easy to* perceive, that Piso, wlio, 
in this ailicle, as well as in most parts of his 
work, is bnt the plagiary of Maregrave, has not 
only copied Maregrave’s figure of the coendou 
into his History of Brasil, but likewise engraved 
it again for Bontius’s work, which he digested 
and published. Hence, though we have the 
figure of the coendou in Boutius, we must not 
conclude that it exists in Java, or in any other 
part of the East Indies, nor take this figure for 
that of the porcupine, between which and the 
coendou there is no similarity, except that both 
have quills or spines. 

It is to Xiraenes, and afterwards to Hernan- 
dez, that we owe our first knowledge of this 
animal, which they have pointed out under the 
Mexican name of hoilzilactiafzin : the tlacuat- 
zin is the opossum ; and hoUztlacuatzin should 
be translated the bristli), or spinous opossum. This 
denomination has been ill applied ; for these 
animals have very little reaemblance. Maregrave 
has not adopted tliis Mexican name, but calls the 
animal by its Brasilian name, cuandu. Mare- 
grave, however, ought to have perceived, that 
his Brasilian cuandu was the same animal with 
the hoitztlacuatzin of Mexico, especially as his 
figure and description correspond very well with 
those of llernaudez, and iis Laiit, the editor 
and commentator of Maregrave, says, in express^ 
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terms *> that the spinona tljicuatjsin of Ximenes, 
and the cuandu, are probably the same animal. 
From the few^ notice^ to t)e collected from tra- 
vellers, it appears that there are two varieties of 
tlfese animals, which thefnatqralists have copied 
from Piso f into their catalogues, as two distinct 
species, namely, the great and the small cuandu 
But the error or the negligence of Piso is ap- 
parent ; for though he gives these coendous in 
two separate articles, and seems to regard them 
as distinct species, he represents both by the 
same figure : hence we are entitled to pronounce 
them to be the same animal. There are also 
some naturalists who not only make two species 
of the great and small coendou, but have sepa- 
rated them from the hoitztlacuatzin, and given 
the whole three as different animals : J acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that, though the coendou and 
hoitztlacuatzin are probably the same animal, 

* Virfetur esse idem animal ant saltern simile quod Fr. Xi- 
meiii.' Jescribit sub nomine Tlacjuatzin spinusi . — De Lael^ 
Annotatio in cap. 9, lil>. vi. — Maregravet p. 233. 

f Cuandu major. — Pison, Hist, Bras. p. S2I-, fig. p. S23. 
Ciiandu sfu cuandu minor.— /6td. p. 90, fig. ibid. 

J flystrix loiigins caudativ). breviorihus aculeis. — Barrie, 
Hist. Nat. de In Fr. Equinox, Pnrc-epic, p. 153. Hystrix 
ininor. Leucopheus, Oouandou. Id. ibid. 

Ilysirix cauda lotigissinia tenui, medietate extrema aculeo- 
rum experte. llystrix Atnericanua major. Le Grand Porc- 
q>ic tPAmerique. — Biiss. Regn. Anim. p. 130. Hyatri.x 
cauda longis.'ima, tenui medietate extrema aculeorum experte. 
Hystrix Americanus. Le Porc-epic d’Amerique . — JWd. 
p. 129. llystrix aculeis apparcntilms, cauda brexi et crassa. 
Hystrix novie Ilispanim. Le Porc-epic de la Nouvelle Es- 
pagne. — Ibid. p. 127. 
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their identity is not sp certain as that of the 
great and small coenaon. 

However this matter stands, the coendou is 
not the porcupine. The former is much smaller. 
His head and mu2zle are proportionally shorter. 
He has no plume or crest on his head, and his 
upper lip is not divided. He has a long tail ; 
but that of the porcupine is very short. He is 
rather a carnivorous than a fmgivorous animal ; 
for he endeavours to surprise birds, small qua- 
drupeds, and poultry *, while the porcupine- 
lives upon pot-herbs, roots, and fruit. Like the 
hedgehog, he sleeps during the day, and moves 
about in the night. He climbs trees f, and sus- 
pends himself by the tail upon the branches. 
He may be tamed. He commonly lives in 
elevated places and he is found through the 

* This fact, which is asserted by Maregrave and Piso, is 
not cenain ; for Hernandez, nn the contrary, says, that tho 
hoitztiacuatzin feeds upon fruits. 

f Scandit arbores sed tardo grossu, quia pollice caret ; 
desceiidens aHtem caudam circuinvolvit ue labatur, admodum 
enim metuit iapsuna, noc satire potest. — ^larcifrav. Hist. Xat. 
Bras. p. 233. We spied a porcupine upon a small tree, 
which we cat down for the pleasure of seeing the animal hill. 
He is very fat, and the natives eat his flesh. — Voj/age de la 
Hontan, tom. i. p. 83. , 

t Carnem hahet bonam et pergratam ; nam aasatam smpe 
comedi, et ab incolis valde sestiniatur. — Maregrave, p. 233. 
His flesh is very good, and it is scalded, like that of the hog. 
But the savage women previously pn|l off all the quills from 
bis back, of which they make various trinkrts. . . . After 
being scalded, washed, and roasted on a spit, it is of equal 
value with a pig. — Descript, par I'Amtritptc par Denis, 
tont> ii. p. 324. 
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whole continent of Ameri^ca, from Brasil and 
Guiana, as far as Louisiana and the southern 
parts of Canada. But the*porcnpine is confined 
to the warm regions of the Old Continent. 

*By conferring the name of porcupine upon 
the coendous, the same powers have alsp been 
ascribed to him, particularly that of shooting his 
quills. It is astonishing, that naturalists and 
voyagers should agree in this fact, and that Piso, 
who ought to haile been less superstitious, be> 
cause he was a physician, should gravely tell us, 
that the quills of the coendou pierce the flesh 
by their own proper force, and penetrate into the 
bowels of an animal. Though these facts be 
evidently absurd, Ray is the first author who 
denied them. But how many absurdities have 
been exposed ‘by men of sense, which arc still 
daily affirmed by other men, who believe they 
possess a greater portion of understanding ? 

In Guiana there are two species of coendous. 
The largest weighs from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
They keep always on the highest trees. They 
cat nothing during the day. Their odour is very 
strong, and felt at a great distance. The fe- 
males bring forth their*young, to the number of 
two, in the holes of trees. They feed on the 
leaves of these trees, and are not very common. 
Their flesh is extremely good ; and the Negroes 
prefer it to that of the paca. According to M. 
de la Bordc, the two species never mix. 'If'hey 
are never found in pairs, except in the season of 
love, At other times, they are solitary; and 
the females never quit the tree in which they 
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liape brought forth. ^ These animals are apt to 
bite ; but their bite is neither strong nor dan- 
gerous. ' 

The individuab of the small species weigh 
^bout six pounds. They are not more numerdus 
than the others. The tigers are deadly foes to 
the ooendons; .and they never appear on the 
ground during the day. 



THE LONG-TAILED COENDpU. 


ANOTHER quilled animal, unknown to us, 
and larger than the coendou, has been brought 
from Cayenne to Paris with the collection of M. 
Malouette, intcndant of that colony. 

Its body is covered with black and white 
quills, and its long tail, which distinguishes it from 
all the other species of its genus, has not the 
bunch of spines at its end like the other {lorcu- 
pines. 

Its tail measures twenty- one lines at the base, 
from whence it tapers to a point. There are no 
other quills on the tail than what proceed from 
the extremity of the body, and which extend to 
its middle. It is blackish and scaly from the 
middle to the point, and is, so far, covered with 
little hairs of a clear brown colour : the rest is 
scaly, both above and below. 

The head of this coendou is more like that of 
the Malacca porcupine than of any other, how- 
ever it is shorter. The longest hairs in its 
whiskers (which are black) measure four inches 
five lines. The ears are naked and bare, except 
some spines on the edges; besides, it has no 
spines so large as the Italian porcupine, and in 
this character approaches the coendou. The 
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base and point of these spines are u hite, and the 
middle bhick; thus .the white ])redotninates. 
There arc some hai/s, two' inches and a half 
long, interposed between tlie upper quills on the 
fore and hind-legs. 

There is no membrane between the toes of the 
fore-feet, which are four in number; ttie hind- 
feet have five toes, but the thumb is ratiier the 
longest : these toes are covered with short brown 
hairs ; the nails are of the shme colour, curved 
und furrowed*. 

* This animal is the 'New Spain porcupine of Hernandez, 
and the Mexican porcupine of Pennant and of Shaw, who 
both agree in separating it from the preceding species. The 
French naturali.stS| on the contrary, especially Lacepede and 
Soiuiiiii, consider it as a mere Tariety of the Brasilian porcu- 
pine, and in this opinion they are supported by the authority 
of Erxleben and Gtnelin, who have ranked it with the 
hystrix prehensilis. Bullbn seems to have considered it as 
the same species. Pennant observes that it inhabits the 
mountains of Mexico, lives on summer-fruits, and may 
be easily tamed. He adds, that the Indians pulverize the 
quills, and say they are very efbcacious in gravelly cases: 
they also apply them whole to the forehead, where they are 
said to adhere till full of blood, and then drop olF: in this 
manner they will relieve the most violent head-ach. 


IV. 
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THE CANADA PORCUPINE^. 


THIS animal has never received a proper 
name. Placed bj; Nature in tlie desert regions 
of JJorth America, it enjoys an independent 


^ character sprci ficus. 


Htstrix Dorsata. H. palmis tctradactylis, plantis penj^J 
dabtylis, dorso solo spiiioso. — Linn, Sifst, ^at, Gmel}.[L 
p.JJO. — Schreb. iv. pi. 169. ■ 

Hystrix (dorsata) palmis tctradactylis, plantis pentadact^-i 
lisi dorso prascipue spiiioso^ cauda subabbreviata. — Shaft 
Gen. Zool. ii. p. 13. f , 

Htstrix Hudsonis. H. aculeis sub pilis occuUis, cam 
brevi et crassa. — Briss, i^uadr. p. 128. 

Hystrix pilosus Americamis. — Caicsby, Carol. App . p. 
UUrson. — Buff. Hist. NtU.par l^n. xxxi. p. 281, pl.^, 

-porcupine i. p; 52, pi. 

Canada ii. p. I2d. ^ 

fhau^t Oen. Zact' ^, f. - 


in o&nt Ain«#F9'MMt' 




loBjg^dl^' tespi A'ftiK ■'^11 tfifr a pfiDf wi^ 
head, bac^^bS^Iyi^and ^iT7niiere are numbers of sharp, strong 
quills. '^Ibe longest are on the back, the least towards the 
bead and sides. The longest dfe three inches ; but all are hi<l 




rusofN'. 
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existence, remote fro|;n man, from wliotn it has 
obtained no denomination, which is the first 
badge ofliis empire. 'Hudson having discovered 
the land whicli it inhabits, we shall give it a 
name vrhich recals that of its first master, and 
indicates, at the same time, its ; ■ini.''.-.t and 
bristly nature. Besides, it was necessary to be- 
stow a name upon it, to prevent its being con- 
founded with the porcupine, or the coendou, 
which it resembles in some characters, but differs 
so widely from them in all otliers, that it ought 
to be regarded us a particular species. It likewise 
belongs to a northern climate, while the other 
two are natives of the south. 

Eldwards, Ellis, and Cate: /, have all men- 
tioned this animal. The figures ^iven by the 
two first authors correspond with ours ; and we 
doubt not but they are the same species. We 
are even tempted to believe, that the animal de- 
scribed and engraved by Seba*, under the name 
of a singular East India porcupine, and which 
was afterwards pointed out by Klein f. Bris- 

in the hair. Intermixed are some stiff stragglingshairs, three 
inches longer than the rest, and tipt with dirty white. The 
under side of the tail is white.’ There are four toes on the 
fore-feet, five behind, each armed with long claws, hollowed 
oh their under side. The ‘form of the body is exactly that 
of the beaver, but is not half the size. One which Mr. Banks 
brought from Newfoundland was about the size of a hare, 
but more compactly made. The tail was about six inches 
long. — Penn, l^fnops, S^adr. p. 269. 

* Porcus aculeatus sylrestris, sive liystrix orientalis singula- 
ris. — Seba, vol. i. p. Si-, tab. 52, fig. I. . 

t Acanthion cauda prolonga acutis pilis horrida, in exitu 
^uaii pauaiculata.— A/eni de iduad, p. 67. 
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son* and Linnaeus f. in U\eir methodical cafa^ 
lugnesj by the churacteni given by Seba, might be 
the same with the ahiqiul under question. This 
would not, as formerly remarked, be the only 
time that Seba has exhibited American animals 
as belonging to the Kast Indies. We qannot, 
however, be so certain with regard to this ani- 
.1:; Trve been with several others. We 
tlmll only say, tha: resemblances appear to 

be very great, and the didercnccs but slight} 
and that, as these animals arc little known, 
the difl''' Tiices may be only mdiv'dual varieties, 
or tiiojc which divtirguish males end females . 

The C inada non onine n.igiit be called the 
b-'’stli/ h-aner. It is a native of the same coun* 
try is i*t rlie me and has nearly the same 
fijjij'V. lake riH' hea\er, ii hi s two long, sharp, 
and stiiHig niUiro; keth Li eat h jaWs Iiide-^ 
pend. Mil of its quills, which are short, and ahnost 
concealed among the hair, it has, like the bea- 
Ter, a double fur, the first consisting of long soft 
hairs, and the second of u down still more soft. 
When tt4,e animal is young, the quills are 


♦ Hyslrix cauila longissimr., aculeis umllquc obsita, in cx- 
trenio paiiniculatn. Hyslrix OrTentalis. The Indian por- 
cupine. — hrm. Rt'gn. Anim, p. 1 S L 

t Hyslrix niacroura, pedibna pentodaclylis, cauda longis- 
finiu, acoleisctaTatis.>- Linn, Sysi, AViC p. 77. 

Jin ibis instance Bulibn i« ceriaiiily mistaken, as th6 
figure gWen by Seiva beU*iigs to a distinct species, described 
by Linnaeus in the Systeina Naturw under the name of 
hyiirix mavroura. 
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proportionally larger and more apparent, and 
the hairs are shorter and thinner than in the 
adults. * ^ 

'i'his animal avoids all kinds of moisture. He 
retires and deposits his excrements under the 
roots of hollow trees *. He sleeps much, and 
feeds chiefly on the baric of the juniper bushes. 
In winter, the snow serves him for drink ; and, 
in summer, he drinks water, which he laps like 
a dog. The Savages eat his flesh, and clothe 
themselves with his fur, after depriving it of the 
quills and bristles 

* See Eilwards’b Hist, of Birds« p. 52. 

f Accortling to Peimniit^ the Canada porcupine makes its 
nest under the roots of great trees, nnd will also climb among 
the boughs, which the Indians cut dowii when one is in 
them, and kill the animal b}^ striking it over the nose. 
They are very plentiful near Hudson's Bay^ and many 
of the trading Indians depend on their ilesh for fooH^ 
esteeming it both wholesome and palatable. They feed 
no wild fruits and bark of trees, especially juniper; eat 
snow in winter, and drink water in summer, but avoid going 
into it. When they cannot avoid their pursuer, they wilt 
sidle towards him, in order to touch him with ^heir quills^ 
which seem but weak weapons of defence ; for, on streaking 
the hair, they will come out of the skin, sticking to the hand* 
The Indians pass them through their noses and ears, to make 
boles for the placing ofeawings and other finery ; they also 
trim the edges of their deer-skin habits with fringes made of 
the quills, or cover with them their bark boxes. — Penn, Hist, 
Quadr, ii. p. 127. 



DRAG, OR ASIATIC HEDGE- 
HOG* 


iTHE tanrecs, or tendracs, are small East In- 
animals, which have some resemblance 
to; 6or hedgehog, but differ so much from it as 


^iiNACEUs Sbtosvs. E. auriculis brevioribus, occifrii^ 
M^tecto, cauda brevissiina spinosa.— Ltan. Syst. N<^J‘ 
G^li^ i. p. 1 17. — Schreb. iii. p). 104. 

'^^au.c.—Bufon. 

! « A* 


h 


iWMACsovs EcAVOAtin. E. easda Mfo longitf. 
aiiii«ilacuto.~Ltifiik QM i. Schreb. ifi. 


!![EiciiAC£Oti 8 MAPAGAsdAiifEKsis. ' E. spino 9 o* 8 etosu% fa^ 
ci^ laDgitodiaalibas aibb roilro 

lib petit Tandrek d« 

‘ ■ 't':/ . •. v 

LaTAini^-^r tC 

xaai* p: 28f, pi. 25, Bgi '^ 9,;et | 



t For ' th’e genwwebaracterjt lriH _ . 

Gmelinhas rormed two dbifeet'^cHw of tfieiie dbimalit, 
but they are only varieties of esicb . are very piO' 

perly united both by Pennant and Dr. Shaw. 


1 
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to constitute a distinct species. This is appa- 
rent, independent of inspection or comparison ; 
for they never roll tAemselves up into a bail, 
like the hedgehog; and brides, the tanrecs are 
found* in Madagascar, where there are also 
hedgehogs of the same kind with ours, which 
bear not the name of tanrec, but are called 
sora *. 

There seems to be two species, or perhaps 
two races of tanrecs: the firat, which is nearly 
as large as our hedgehog, has a muzzle propor- 
tionally longer than the second ; its ears are also 


Asiatic Hedgehog. — Penn. Hist. Siuadr. ii. p. 236. 

Striped Hedgehog. — Shawls Gen, ZooL i. p. 319. 

HABITAT 

in Madagascar. • W. 

The tendrac, or Asiatic hedgehog, with a long slender nose, 
short rounded ears, and short legs. The upper part of the 
body is covered with short spines, white, and mai kcd cross 
the middle with rust colour. The face, throat, belly, but- 
tocks, and legs, are thinly covered with whitish, fine, but 
hard hair. The tail is very short, and covered with spines. 
About the nose there are some hairs above tw'o inches lon^. 
It is of the size of a mole. 

The other, or the tanrec, is rather larger. It is covered with 
s^ine.s only on the top and hind part of the head, the top and 
sides of the neck, and the sAoulders; the longest were on the 
upper part of the neck, and stood erect. The rest of the 
body was covered with yellowish bristles, among which were 
intermixed some that were black, and much longer than the 
others. Each of these animals, which are varieties of the 
same species, had five toes on each foot. •— Pcit». Sffnopt, 
^uadr. p. 317. 

* Voyage a Madagascar, par Flacourt, p. 152. 
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apparent, and it has fewer bristles than 
the other, to which we have given the name of 
iendraCy to distinguish it'froni ti^e first. This 
tendrac is not larger than a large rat. Its muzzle 
and ears are shorter than those of the taprec, 
which last is covered with spialler bristles, but 
^ually numerous with those of the hedgehog. 
The tendrac, on the contrary, has no spines but 
on the head, the neck, and the withers, the rest 
gf the body being* covered with coarse hair, like 
hogs’ bristle^-?^^ ~ . .. 

Tliese sm^i^tfhilltais* wl^l^ have short legs, 
move very,am|^,,>);l^tt '1^ and wallow in 

of water, 

iri^. whicfcjt^ than upon land. 

cyi^f in panals, and m 

sniUlf ot .iyM !rafey-are very ardent 


in their amours, and multiply 'greatly They 
dig holes in the ground, into which they retire, 
and lie in a torpid state during several months. 
In this state, their hair falls off, which grows 
again after tbe|’.*StW^,' generally 
very fat; and 

reedy, thuf nMIhs; ell 

M. de Brugmer§, ^„|^8:>^pb^^ 
wv^isent to the to 

mi^, discoveries, in patprAl govc ^ 


htj^# auima^^. 






Recueil dcs Voyages qui ont servir d VErahlissemenl cle 
la Cumpagnie <1es Indes dc Uollauclei tom. i. p. 41^^- 

Relation de Fr. Cauclie, Voyage de la Com- 

.pagnie dcs Indes de Hollander p. 412. 
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tanrec. We have fii^ured this young tanrec of 
the natural size, and it differs from the other 
only in its smallness aAd by three whitish bands, 
which we suppose to be th*e habit of the animal. 
The first of these bands extends from the snout 
along the head, on the neck, and on the spine of 
the back ; the two other bands are on the flanks } 
and as all the other characters, especially the shape 
of the snout, the long hairs scattered on the body, 
the black colour of the spines,* &c., are found in 
this little tenrac similar to the large ones, we 
have considered it as forming but one and the 
same species. 

We have also figured a very small tendrac which 
was sent from the Isle of France by M. Poivre 
to M. Aubry, cur& of Saint Louis ; it is repre- 
sented of its natural size, and does not appear to 
us to differ fron/ our tendrac, except by its 
smallness, and by several white stripes, which seem 
to form its proper coat. The cure of Saint Louis 
writes, that it is found at Madagascar, and that the 
French in that country call it 7'at-epic. 

This animal has a very long and pointed snout; 
its head is covered with a blackish red hair, and 
the body (which is of the same colour) is covered 
wjtb yellowish-white sjiines, that seem joined to- 
gether in irregular stripes. On the top of the 
nose we remark a yellowish-w'hite band, that ex- 
tends to the beginning of the hack, and termi- 
nates in a point at each end : this white hand 
consists of the same hair as the rest of the body ; 
it is harsh enough, although very fine in compa- 
rison to till! spines. The under side of the neqk 

Z 
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fund body is of a yellowish-whites as well as the 
)egs and feet* which are, however, rather mixed 
with brown. The ‘longest hairs of the whiskers 
measure eight lines.' The feet have each five 
toes, and, in this little animals we saw no appear- 
smcf of t«l. 








THE GIRAFFE, OR CA- 
MELOPARD*. 


t 


THE camci^rd is one of the most beauti* 
tifui and las']|ait quadrapeds: without being 
noxious, he is the same time extremely use- 

*QAII£LOPAlll>AUS. 

CtAUACa^ fiSNERICVS. 

t 

Cornua pellj iMMa tecta, apk& fkscicalSsUorum tern^ 
tiata. 

Dentes primoret inferidtes octo, spetulRti^ Vt^o extetua 
jprofunde btlobo. 

"il 

cd!^|i^8R spxcitilT 

(iA|moPARbAli8 GiiUfrA. — ^ 
p.*l; 8 i.— ScAreS. t. ' 

C^elopardalis (giriftM albida, macali* fabqoa^r^ 
coferniginlia, cornibotscfuis apice trunCat|t.— dllinvGeii 
Sbo/.ttj pi-SOSi 

Ceriraa (cSnelopanbi^ cuMInu miplitlMlUb^ 
antibnlo)agiMiin)s.-<^ J&«/eS. itfofflffi. p.^4, 

Camblus Iadicus. — Jona. Suadr. 

CAMBLOPAadAui.— P/tn. Hist. Nat. Tiii. «. IS.'— Gem 
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less. The enormous disproportion of his legs, of 
which those before are double tiie length of those 
behind, prevents lum^ironi' exercising his powers. 

Suudr, p. 1(50. — Aldrov, Bisulc. p. 927, fig. p. 9S\.-^ Ray's 
^uadt\ p. 90. 

Gyraffa. — Belon, Ohs, fig. p. 118; fig. p. 1 19.^ 

La GiKAFFt. — Buff. Hist. Nat, par Sonn. xxxii. p. K 

pi. 1. 

Camelopard Giraijfe. — Pmi, Hist, 2uadr. i. p. 65, 
pi. 1). 

Giraffe. — Shav:'s Gen, Zocl, iu p. 303, pi. 181, anil 
182 (the head). — Bew. siuadr, p. 106. 

• 

HABITAT 

in regiotie Seiiiiar inter .Kgyptam saperiorem et JEthiopianr, 
in jEthiopia ipsa et Abisainia, rara. W. 

The camcioptird has short straight horns, covered with hair, 
truncated at the end, and tufted with l^air. In the forehead, 
there is a tubercle about two inches high, resembling a third 
horn. The height, from the crown of the bead to the soles of 
the iore-feet, is seventeen feet, and that from the top of the 
rump to the bottom of tiie bind-fect, only nine ; the length of 
the body is seven, and from the; withers to the loins, only six 
feet. The fore-legs are not longer than the bind-legs ; but 
the shoulders are of a vast length, which give the dispro- 
portionate height between the fore and hind parts. The 
hops are six inches long. .The head is like that of a stag. 
The neck is slender and elegant^ and on the upper side there 
is a short mane. The cars arn large, and the tail long, vi^tii 
strong hairs at the end. The colour of the whole animal is a 
dirty white, marked with large, broad, rusty spots.— 

' stani's Synaps. qf Buad, p. 20. 

Giraffe, a word derived from Gimaffa, Siraphah, Zarwaba, 
the name of this animal in the Arabian language, which has 
lieen adoped by the modem Europeans. Caatelopardalis in 
Greek and Latin. Pliny gives the etymology of this com- 
pound name. Camelorum/' he remarks, aliqua aiiiiilitttde 
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His body has no stability ; he has a staggering 
gait; and his movements are slow and con- 
strained. When at* liberty, he cannot escape 
from his enemies, nor can he serve man in a 
domestic state. The species is not numerous^ 
and has always been confined to the deserts of 
iEthiopia, and to some provinces in the south of 
Africa and India. As these countries were un- 
known to the Greeks, Aristotle has made no 

% 

mention of this animal. Pliny speaks of it, and 
Oppian describes it in a manner which is by no 
means ambiguous*. The Camelopardalis, this 
last author remarks, has some resemblance to 
the camel. Its skin is spotted like that of the 
panther and its neck is as long as that of the 
camel. Its head and ears arc small, its feet larger 
and its legs long, but unequal, those before 
being much taller than those behind, which are 
very shorty add seem to bring the rump of the 
animal down to the ground. Upon the head, 
near the ears, there are two eminences like two 
small straight horns. Its modth resembles that 
of the stag; the teeth are small. Rod white,^ the 
eyes brilliant, the tail short, and garnished with 
black hairs at the point. * By adding to this do- 
• • 

in alind' tranifcrtnr animal, NMn Ethiopes vocant. Colltf 
timilem eqtio, pedibuH et cruribus bovi, canialo capita; albit 
hiaculis rutilum coloreni distinguentibus. aodeappcHataCiiMe^ 
hpardtUiti iKctatoria Cssaarit Circensibus ludU priinnm vin 
Ronw { ex eo wibinde cemitur^ aspectii magis qnain leritaM 
conipicua s Quare etiam otw fersa nnmen iiiTeiut.**““fliia 
Ifat. lib. Viii. cap. IS. 

* Oppian. da Vanat. lib. iii< 
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scriptioQ of Oppian those .of Hcliodorus 
Strabo, we shall have a pretty just idea^ of the 
camelopard. The /Ethiopian ambassadors, says 
Heliodorus, brought an animal of the size of a 
came], whose skin w'as marked with lively spots 
and brilliant colours, and whose posterior parts 
were much lower than the anterior. The neck, 
though attached to a pretty large body, was thin; 
tlie head, in figure, ^resembled that of the camel, 
and, in size, it was not twice as large as that of 
the ostrich. The eyes appear to be tinged with 
different colours. The gait of this animal was 
different from that of all other quadrupeds, which 
rn walking lift their feet diagonall}^, that is, the 
right fore-foot with the left hind-foot. But the 
camelopard apibles naturally, lifting the two. 
right or the two left feet together. It is a gen- 
tle creature, and may be conducted at pleasure 
a small cord put round its bead *. There is, 
says Strabo, a large animal in .Ethiopia, called 
Camelopardalis, though it has no resemblance to 
the panther; for its skin is not spotted in the 
same manner. The spots of the panther are 
circular, and those of the camelopard resemble 
the spots of the fawn or* young stag. The poste- 
rior parts of its body are much lower than the 
anterior ; so that, at the rump, it is not higher 
than an ox, and at the shoulders it is higher than 
k camel. From this disproportion of parts, its 
piotioiu should not be quick. It is a mild ani- 


* Heliodom*, lib. x. 
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llnal, does no mischief, and feeds upon herbs and 
leaves*. 

Belon is the first ^^nthor who has given a good 
description of the camelopard. “ I saw,”, says 
he, ** at the castle of Cairo, an animal commonly 
called zurnapa. It was formerly denominated 
eamebpardalis, a name compounded of leopard 
and camel; for it is variegated with the spots of 
a leopard, and has a long ijeck, like the camel. 
It is a most beautiful creature, as gentle in its 
dispositions as a slieep, and more amiable than 
any other wild be^st. Its head is nearly similar 
to that of tile stag, except in size. Its horns 
are blunt, lix inches long, and covered w'ith 
hair ; those of the male are longer than those 
of the female. Both male and female have 
large ears, like those of a cow, and a black 
tongue resembAng that of an ox. It has no 
teeth in the upper jaw. The neck is long, 
straight, and slender. The horns are round and 
delicate, the legs long and slender, and those be- 
hind are so low, that the animal seems to stand 
on end. Its feet resemble those of an ox. Its 
tail, which hangs as low as the hock, is round, 
having hairs three times as gross as those of a 
•borse. The hair onahe body is white and red. 
Its manner of running is similar to that of the 
camel. When it runs, the two fore-feet move 
together. It lies on its belly, and has hard pro- 
tuberances on its breast and thighs, like the 


* Strabo, lib. xvi. et xvii. 
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camel. When standing, it jpannot browse the 
grass without spreading its tbre>fcet very wide^ 
and even then the dperatidn is performed with 
great difbeuity $ for wliicii reason it could not 
live in the (telds, if it were not supplied with the 
leaves and sprigs of trees *.'* 

The description of Gillius is still belter than 
that of Belon. “ I saw,” says Gilliu.s, chap. 9, 
three giraifes at Cairo. They had two horns 
of six inches in lengthy and, on the middle of 
the front, a protuberance alrout two inches 
high, wliich resembled a third horn. This ani- 
mal, when he raises his head, is sixteen feet 
high } the neck alone is seven foet } and the 
length, from the extremity of the tail to the end 
of the nose, is twenty-two feet. The fore and 
bind-legs are nearly of an equal height. But 
the fore iliigiis are so disproportidnally long, that 
the back of the animal inclines like the roof of a 
house. I'hc whole body is marked with large 

yellow spots, nearly of a square figure It 

has cloven feet like the ox. The upper lip pro- 
trudes beyond the under. 'I'lie tail is slender, 
with hairs at the point. It ruminates and eats 
herbage, like the ox. Its mane extends from the 
top of the head along the bqpk. Wlicn it walks«, 
its legs and flanks on both sides seem to be ab 
tcrnately lame ; and, when it browses herbage o( 
drinks, it is obliged to spread its fore-legs prodb 
glously wide f.” 

* Oli^rrv. f’f Htlfiii, p. 118 . 

f To til tie tal ly accCiOiits of the giraffe way be adJei 
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Gesjncr quotes Uelon for afRrtning that tlie 
IwMiM of the giraffe fall oft* like those of the fal- 
low dccr *. 1 coulA never discover this fact in 

Bdon. lie only says, in the above passage, that 
the horns of the giraffe are covered with fiair. 
He makes no other mention of this animal, ex- 

the curious observations by Mori^on f. Speaking of Con- 
stantinople^ wliieli lie visited in Jiii.iiary, 1597, he says. 

Here be the ruins of a palace upon the very walls of the 
city, called the palace of Constantinople, wherein 1 ditl see an 
elephant, called philo, by the Turks*; knd another beast 
newly brought out of Aflricke (the mother of monsters}, 
which beast is altogetlicr unknown in our parts, and is called 
turnapa^ by the people of Asia, astannpa by others, and 
fiinffa by the Italians: the picture thereof 1 remember to have 
i^n in the maps of Mercator ; atul, because the beast is very 
fare, 1 will describe bis form as \^ell as 1 can. Ilis hair is 
red coloured, with many black and while spots; 1 could 
scarce reach with t^e point of my fingers to the hinder part 
of his back, which grew higher and higher tow'ards his fore- 
shoulder, and his neck w-as thin and some three ells long, 
so as he easily turned his hear! in a moment to any part 
or corner of the room, wherein he stood, putting it over the 
beams llicreof, being built like a barn, and high ; by reason 
whereof he many times put his nose in my neck when 1 
thought myself farthest distant from him, which familiarity 
of his i liked not; and howsoever the keepers assured me 
he would not hurt me, yet 1 avoided these his familiar kisses 
as much as 1 could. His body was slender, not greater, but 
*much higher than the bo(ty of a stag or hart, but the head 
was less, and the face more ,beautiful ; he had two horns, but 
short, and scarce half a foot long ; and in the forehead he 
had two bunches of flesh ; his ears and Teet like an ox, 
and his legs like a stag." 

* Giraffjs et damis cornua caduut. — Belon, Gesner, Hist. 
9uad. p. 148. 

f See Itinerary, part i. book 5, chap. iv. p* 263. 
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cept when treating of theaxiy, where lie remaMc#/ 
** that the ground colour of the giraife is whiter 
and that the large spots scaftered over the body 
are reddish, but not su red as those of the 
axis*.*’ This fact, however, which -I can no 
where discover, would he of great importance in 
determining the nature of tlie girafie ; for, if its 
horns shed annually, it belongs to the deer kind; 
and, on the other hand, if its horns are perroa* 
nent, it must be referred to the ox or goat kind^ 
Until we obtain a- distinct knowledge of this fact; 
we cannot aflirm, as our noinenclators have done; 
that the girafle belongs to the' genus of stags; 
and it is astonishing that Hassciquist, who has 
lately given a very long and very inanimated 
description of this animal, has said nothing con* 
ceming its nature. .After amassing methodically, 
that is, like a school-boy, a hundred minute and 
insigniiicant characters, he says ndt a syllable 
regarding the substance of the horns, and leaves 
us ignorant whether they are solid or hollow» 
whether they shed or not, whether, in a word, 
they are rewrf or horns. I here give Ha.ssd- 
quist’sf description, not on account of its utility;- 


* Observ. de Beloii, p. 120. • * 

i^VCervus catntilupartliilis. Capnt proinincns, labium rapet* 
^ crasiium, iiiferius U'uue; iiareii oblongs, nmpiffi; pili ri- 
fkli, sparji in uluoque labiu anterius et ad i'.;iera. Supercilia 
/igidai'dirtinctisi-ima, scrie una ^conipOiiiia. Oculi ad latcra 
capitis, vertici quani rostro, ut et fronii qnara collo, propi(<res. 
Dentes, liiigua cornua simplirissima, Cylindrica', brcvissinia, 
basi crassa, in vertice fa|)itis sita, pilosa basi pilis loiigissiiAitf 
jrigidii tecta, apice piiis longiotibuserectit,rigidisiiimi>, apicem 
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but of its singularity, and, at the same time< 
to persuade travellers to use their own ejes, and 
pot to view objects tA rough the medium of other 
men’s: it is necessary to caution them against 
such methodical arrangements, the authors* of 
which lay reason aside, and believe 'themselves 
wise in proportion to their want of genius. Have 
we advanced a single step, after fatiguing our- 
^Ivj^s with this enumeration of minute, equivo^ 


longitudine superantibus. cincta. Apex cornuum in medio 
horum pilorum obtusu.<^ nudus. Eminentia in fronte, infra 
cornua* inferius oblouga hntnilior, superius elcvatior* sub- 
rotunda* postice paniin depressa* inaequalis. Auricula ad- 
latera capitis infra cornua |K>ne ilia posita. Collum erec- 
tum* compressunK 1on<n.'.siinuni* versus caput angustissi- 
mum, inferius latiusculiim. ’ Crura cylindrica anterioribus 
plus quam diinidio longioribus. Tuburculum crassum, durum 
in geiiuilexuiii. Ungues bisulci, uiigulati. Pili brevissinii 
univer uiii corpiw, caput, etiiedestcguut. Liuea pilis rigidis 
longioribus per dorsiim a capite ad caudam exteiisa. Cauda 
teres, lumboruni dimidia longitudine, non jubala. Color to* 
tius, corporis, capitis, ac pedum ex maculis fuscis et ferrugi- 
neis variegatus* Maculas palmari latitudine, tigura irregu- 
lar!, in vivo animali ex lucidiori el obscuriore varianles. 
Magnitudo cameli niinoris, longiiudo totius a labio superiore 
adfinem dorsi spilli. 21'. Loii^itudo capiiis spith. 4-, colli 
spith. 9 ad 10, pedum anter. spitli. 1 1 ad 13, poster, spitb. 7 
td 8, longit. cornuum vixi spithamalis. Spatiuin inter cor- 
nua spith* 4-* longit. pilorum in dorso poll. 3, latitud. ca- 
pitis juxta tuberculum vcl cminenliani spith. 4# propc maxil- 
am spith. 1, colli utrinque prope caput spith. I, in medios 
spith. ad basin spith. 2 ad 3, latitud. Lat. abd. anterius 
spith. 4, poster, spith. 6 ad 7. Crassities pellis aut corii cervi 
vulgaris. . • • Descriptio antecedens juxta pel lent animal is 
farctam ; animal vero nondum vidi. — Vo\/age d 
^itockf 1762. 
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cal, and useless characters? , Da not the descrip> 
tions given by the ancients and moderns, in the 
passages above quotbd, coAvey a more distinct 
. picture, and clearer ideas of this animal? Fi> 
gures supply all such trifling characters ; it is the 
province of histor}' to nuvrk those which are 
more important : a single glance of the e^’e upon 
a good figure conveys more information tiian 
descriptions of this^ kind, which always become 
more obscure in proportion to their minuteness. 

In the year 1764, a drawing of the giraile, 
accompanied with some remarks, was sent to the 
Academy of Sciences, from wliich we learn, that 
this animal, which was thought to be peculiar 
to iEthiopia *, is likewise found in the neigh* 
bourhood of (he Cape of Good Hope. The 
figure is so incorrect, that no use can be made of 
itj but, as the remarks contaiA a kind of de* 
scriptioii, they merit insertion. In an expedi* 
tion, made in the year 1703, two hundred 
leagues to the north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
we found the Camelopardalis, whose figure wc 
have subjoined. Tlie body resembles that of 
an ox, and the head and neck those of a horse. 
All those we met with 'were white with brown 
spots. It has two horns and cloven feet. The 
two wc killed, and whose skins have been trans* 

* The girafle is no where found but in iBthiopia. I saw 
two tame ones in the royal palace. 1 remarked, tiiat, when 
they wanted to drink, they were obliged to spread the fore- 
legs very wide, otherwise, though their necks were long, they 
^uld not reach the water. What 1 relate, I saw with my 
eyes. — Relation de Thevenot, p. 10. 
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milted to Europe, wpre of the following dimeuv 
sions: the length of the head, one foot eight 
inches; the height, Troin the extremity of the 
fore-foot to the withers, ten feet, and from the 
withers to the top of the head, seven feet; in all, 
seventeen feet high. The length, from the wi- 
thers to the reins, is five feet six inches, and from 
the reins to the tail, one foot six inches : thus, 
the whole length of the body js seven feet. The 
height, from the hind-feet to the reins, is eight 
feet six inches. From the disproportion in the 
height and length,, it appears that this animal 
can be of little use. He feeds upon the leaves of 
trees ; and, when he wants to drink, or to take 
any tiling from the surface of the earth, he is 
obliged to bend down on his knees.” 

In examining what travellers have said con- 
cerning the giraffe, I find they ail agree, that this 
animal, when in its natural situation, can reach 
with its head from sixteen to seventeen feet 
high * ; and that its fore-legs are twice as long 
ps the hind-legs ; so that, when it sits on its crup- 


* Prosper Alpines is the only, author who gives a difTerent 
idea of the magnitude of this aniiiial, by comparing it to a 
small horse: "Anno 1581, Alexandria vidimus camelopurda- 
lem, quem Arabes zurnap et nostri giratikni apellant; hmc 
equam parvnm elegantissimunique repriesenfare videtur 
p. 236 . There is every reason to believe, that the giraffe 
seen by Prosper Alpinos was very young, and had by no 
means acquired its growth. The same remark may be made 
with regard to the skin described by Hasselquist, which he 
sitys was of the si^ of a small camel. 
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per, it seems to hie entire\jr on end*. They 
likewise agree, that, on account of this dispro- 
portion, it cannot fun quickly; that its dispo- 
sition is extremely mifd; that, by this quality, 
well a» by other physical habits, and 'even by 
the form of the body, it approaches nearer to the 
nature of the camel than any other animal i and 
that it is one of the romiua>ing animals, and, 
like them, wants the cutting teeth in the upper 
jaw. We likewise* learn, from the testimony of 
some voyagers, that this animal is found in the 
southern parts of Africa, as well as in those of 
Asia f . 

* The fore-feet of the giraffe are twice as long as those 
behind, which, by supporting a long, slraight, slender body, 
raises the fore pall of the animal to a prodigious height. Its 
head nearly resembles that of a stag, except that its blunt 
horns exceed not half a foot in length*. Its ears are long, 
like those of a cow, and it has no teeth in tin; upper jaw. Its 
hairs are round and fine, its limbs slender, resembling those of 
a stag, and its feet are like those of a bull. Its body is very 
slender, and the colour of its haii: resembles that of the lynx. 
In manners and di.spositions, it resembles the camel. — 
de Villamont, p. 688. I saw, at the castle of Cairo, two gi- 
raffes. Their neck was longer than that of the camel, and 
they had two horns, of half a foot in length, on the top of the 
head, bad a small one on the front The two fore-legs were 
very long, and the hind ones reiAarkably short. — ComogMt^. 
phie du 'Levant, par Thevet, p. 142. 

f In (he island of Zanzibar, in the neighbourhood of Ma« 
dagascar, there is a certain quadruped called ^raffe, or giraffe, 
which has a neck about a fathom and a half in length, and its 
fofe^egs are much longer than those behind* Its head is 
fiiilall, and^of different colours, as well as the body. This 
animat is very mild and tame, and never injures any pcifs 
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From what we have related, it is evident, that 
the giraffe is a peculiar species, and very dif- 
ferent from all other^. He seems, however, to 
make a nearer approach to the camel than to 
the stag or the ox. It is true, the giraffe has two 
horns, and the camel has none : but the other 
resemblances are so numerous, that I am not sur- 
prised to see the appellation of Indian camel be- 
stowed on him by some travellers. Besides, we 
know not the substance of which the horns of 
the giraffe are composed; and,, consequently, 
know not whether by this part he approaches 
nearer to the stag Or to the ox : they may, per- 
haps, be a substance very different from either. 
They may be composed of a congeries of hairs, 
like the horns of the rhinoceros ; or they may 
be a substance of a peculiar textdre. Nomen- 
clators seem to have been first led into the blun- 
der of ranking the giraffe with the stag^, by the 
pretended passage of Belon, quoted by Gesner,. 
which, if real, would be decisive of the point: 
they appear likewise to have misunderstood what 
has been mentioned by authors concerning the 
hair of these horns. They imagined that these 
writers had said, that the horns of the giraffe 
were clothed with hair, like the new sprung 
horns of the stag; and hence concluded that 
they were of the same nature. We see, on the 

aon Descript, det Indet OritntdUs, par Mare Paul, liv. iiu 

p. 116. Girafla animal aJeo sylvaticum ut raro videri ponit 
.... Iiomincji videns in fugam fertur, tametsi non sit mul- 
I« velocitatis. — Z.eoR. jifric. Descript. 4fric. tom. ii. p.745> 
VOL. Vlll. 2 A 
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contrary, from the notes above quoted, that the 
liorns of the giraflc arc oiHy surrounded with 
hair, and have a tuft, of larg^e coarse hairs* at the 
point, and not clothed with a down or velvet, 
like those of the stag. From this circumstance, 
it is not improbable, that the horns of the giraife 
are composed of a congeries of hairs nearly in 
the same manner as those of the rhinoceros : 
their blunt or truncated points seem to favour 
this idea. Besides; if we consider that, in all 
animals, which carr}' antlers in.stead of horns, as 
the elk, the rein-deer, the stag, the roebuck, &c., 
this antler is alvvavs divided into branches; and 
that, on the contrary, the horns of the giraffe 
are simple, and consist but of one stem, we 
shall be convinced that they are not of the 
same nature, ‘unless analogy, in this instance, 
be entirely violated. The tubercle on the front, 
which appears to be a third horu, strengthens 
this opinion. The two horns, which are not 
pointed, but blunt at the extremities, are per- 
haps only tubercles ; of a greater length than the 
former. The females, according to the testi- 
mony of all travellers, have horns as well as the 
males, only they are somewhat smaller. If the 
giraffe really belonged to the deer kind, analogy 
would again suffer violatimt ; for, among all thV 
animals of this kind, jnone of the females, ex- 
cept the female rein-deer, have horns, and we 
have given the rca.son of this phsenomenpn. On 
the other hand, as the giraffe, on account of the 
excessive height of its limbs, cannot feed upon 
herbage, but with great difficulty ; as its chief 
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ftnd almost only food consists of the leaves and 
buds of trees, it may be presumed, that the sub- 
stance of the horns, fwhich, arc the most conspi- 
cuous residue of the or;»auic particles derived 
Irom the food, is analogous to wood, like tViat of 
the stag. Time will eonlirra one or other of 
these conjectures. A single word more added 
to Hiuiselquist’s minute deseriplion would have 
determined the genus of this animal. But school- 
boys, who have only their maJter’s gamut in their 
heads, or rather in their pockets, must perpetu- 
ally blunder, and make the most essential omis- 
sions; because they renounce that spirit of re- 
search which ouglit to guide every observer, and 
see only through the false medium of arbitraiy 
arrangements, which prevents them from reflect- 
ing on the nature and relations 6f the objects 
they meet with, and obliges them to describe upon 
a bad model. • As every object differs materially 
from another, the whole should be treated in a 
different manner. A single character happily 
discovered, is more decisive, and conveys more 
knowledge of the subject, than a thousand minute 
and trifling features ; for, in proportion to their 
number, they necessarily. become equivocal and 
Common, and of course superfluous, if not hurt- 
ful, to the real knowleSge of Nature, who sports 
with the rules prescsibe to her, soars above 
aH methodical distributions, and can only be per-* 
Ceived by the penetrating eye of genius. 

We here give the figure of a giraff^. from 
a drawing transmitted to us from the Cape of 
Ooed Hope, which we hare rectified in some 

S A S 
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points from the information of Mr. Bruee. With 
regard to tlie horns of this 'animal, vie are still 
uncertain whetiier tljey are^rnianent, like those 
of the OK, antelope, goat, rhinoceros, &c., or 
tvliether tlicy are annually renewed like those 
of the deer kind. They seem to grow during 
the first years of the animal’s lifej bat they 
never rise to a great height for the longest which 
have been seen exceeded not twelve or thirteen 
inches ; and they ore generally not above six or 
eight inches. We arc indebted to M. Allamand, 
a celebrated professor at Leyden, for the exact 
knowledge we have obtained concerning these 
horns. The following is an extract of a letter 
he wrote on this subject to M. Daubenton, dated 
October 31, 17b6: 

“ 1 have the honour to inform you, that I am 
|n possession of a stulTcd giraAe, Both you and 
M. de Budbn have expressed a desire to know 
the nature of its horns. 1 have cut off one of 
them, which I send you, that you may have a 
more exact idea of it. You will remark that this 
giraffe was very young. The governor of the 
Cape, from whom 1 received it, writes me, that 
it was killed when lyjng near its mother. Its 
height is about six feet, and its horns, of course, 
are short, not exceeding two inches and a halt. 
They are every wher^ cove^ with skin and 
hairs } and those at the point arc much longer 
than the others, and form a pencil, the height of 
which ^xceeds that of the hornt The base of the 
horn is more than an inch broad, and conse- 
quently forms anobtuse cone. To discover wbt'^ 
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tiler it was hollow cy solid, I sawed it through 
longitudinally, along with a portion of the skull 
to which it adlierlb. I found it to be solid, 
and a little spongy, bccaifiise it had not yet ac- 
quired all its consistence. Such is its texture, 
that it appears not to be composed, like that 
of the rhinoceros, of hairs united together ; and 
it resembles the horns of the slag more than those 
of any other animal. I wonlil even sav, that 
there is no dilfercnce between these two sub- 
stances, if I were certain, that a horn, lately sent 
to me under that name, was really the horn of a 
giratlc. It is straight, half a foot long, and 
pretty much pointed. There still remain some 
vestiges of the skin with which it had been co- 
vered ; and it ditTers from a slag’s horn only in 
figure. If these observations are not sufficient, 
I shall with pleAsurc .sen<l you the two horns, 
that you ma5^ exatnine them along with M. de 
BuiTon. With regard to this animal, I should 
farther remark, that the alh^ged ditferonce be- 
tween its fore and hind-legs seems to be greatly 
c.xaggerated ; for it is hardly perceptible in my 
young giratfe.” 

Beside* these horns, which are found on the 
lysad of the female gjrafie, as well as on that of 
the male, there is, at almost an equal distance 
between the nostrils and* eyes, a remarkable ex- 
crescence, which seems to be a bone covered 
with a soft skin, and garnished with smooth hair, 
'^riiis osseous excrescence is more than three 
inches long, and is much inclined toward the 
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front, or makes a very acute angle with the bone 
of the nose. Tlic colour of this aniinars robe is 
a bright shining yellow, amPthe sjiots are, in ge- 
neral, rhomboidai. ' 

It is extremely probable, from the inspection 
pf these horns, which are solid, and resemble in 
substance the horns of the stag, that thb giraffe 
may be ranked in the same genus ; of this there 
could not remain a doubt, if we were certain 
that he shed his llorns annually. Hut it is now 
unquestionable that he ought to be separated 
from the ox kind, and other animals whose 
horns are hollow. Meanwhile, we shall con- 
sider this large and beautiful animal as consti- 
tuting a particular and solitary genus, which 
corresponds very well with the other facts in Na- 
ture, who, in voluminous species, never doubles 
her productions. I'he elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, and perhaps the giraffe, arc 
animals forming particular genera, or solitary 
species, who have no collaterals. Tliis is a 
privilege which seems to h.e eonferred solely 
on animals which greatly surpass all others in 
niagnitude. 

In a letter I reccive’d from Holland, tlie sub- 
scription of which was iilvgible, I had the follow- 
ing description of a giraffe ; 

Africa produces no animal more beautiful 
or more curious than the giraffe. From the 
point of the nose to the tail, he is twenty-five 
feet long. He has received the name of came- 
lopardf because he somewhat resembles the 
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camel in the figure of his head, the length of 
his neck, &c., and because his robe is variegated ' 
with irVegular spoils like Jhat of tiie leopard. 
He is found at twenty j>four leagues from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and is still more frequent 
at greater distances. The teeth of this animal 
are siiuilaato those of the stag. His horns are a 
foot long: they are straight as a man’s arm, 
garnished with hair, and seem to be truncated 
at their extremities. Tlie heck constitutes at 
least one half of the length of the animal, which, 
in figure, pretty much resembles that of a horse. 
The tail would al^o be pretty similar, if it were 
equally furnished with liair as that of the horse. 
Tlie legs are like those of the stag ; the feet are 
garnished with very black, obtuse, and widely 
separated hoofs. When the animal leaps, he 
first raises the two fore-feet, and then those be- 
hind, as a liuwc would do who had his two foi'e-feet 
tietl together. He runs slowly, and with a bad 
grace : he may be easily overtaken in the chase. 
He Carries his head always high, and feeds on 
the leaves*of trei‘s only, being unable to pasture 
on the ground, on account of his great, height, 
AVhen he drinks, he hv obliged to rest on his 
.knees. The females arc generally of a bright 
yellow colour, and the males of a brownish-yel-< 
low. Some of them are nearly white, with browp 
or hlsck spots." 
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**• M. de BufTon, with much propriety, blames 
our modern nomeiiclators, beeause, when treat- 
ing of the giraffe, they arc silent with regard to 
the nature of his horns, which aloqe can form a 
criterion to a'icertajn the species to which he her 
longs ; and becaust they give dry and minute 
descriptions without adding a figure. We shall 
endeavour to supply both these defects. 

“ M. Allamand, professor v)f natural history 
in the university of Leyden, is in possession of 
the stuffed skin of a young giraffe. He obli- 
gingly communicated to us a drawing of it, 
which we caused to be engraven j and he added 
the following description : . 

“ * M. Tulbagli, governor of Uie Cape of 
Good Hope, who has enriched our academical 
cabinet with many rare productions of Nature, 
writes me, that the young giraffe in our posses- 
sion was killed by his hunters at a cqfisidcrable 
distance from the Cape, when lying near its mo- 
ther, whom it still suckjed. Hence it appears, 
that the giraffe is iiot peculiar to yLthiopia, ai$^ 
Thevenot has alleged. * 

<< * As soon as I received it, I examined the 
horns, with a view to elucidate M. de Buffon’s 
doubt with regard to their substance. They 
are not hollow, like those of oxen and goats, but 
.Mdid, and nearly of an uniform texture, like those 
of the stags, from which they differ only in being 
thinner, straighter, and not divided into branches. 
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or antlers. They are totally covered with the 
skin of the animal : and, for three fourths of their 
length,* this skin furnished with short hair, 
similar to that whicii covers the body. Toward 
the points, the hair becomes longer, rises about 
three inches above the blunt end of the horns, and 
is of a black colour. Hence it is very different 
from the down on the young horns of the stag. 

“ ‘ 'Fhese horns appear not to be composed of 
united hairs, like those of thd rhinoceros. Their 
texture is likewise totally different, ^^'hen sawn 
through longitndinaHy, we perceive that they 
consist of a hard 'plate, which constitutes their 
external surface, and incloses a spongy sub- 
stance. Tfiis, at least, is the case with the horns 
of my young giraffe. Perhaps the horns of 
adults are more solid. IM. de Buffon is now in a 
condition to determine this point; for, along with 
the horns of rfty giraffe, I .sent him another belong- 
ing to one more advanced in years, which a friend 
of mine received from the East Indies. 

“ ‘ Though these horns are solid, like those of 
the stag, I suspect thjit the animal does not shed 
them annually. They seem to be an excres- 
cence of the frontal bone, like the bone which 
^rves as a nucleus Jo the hollow horns of oxen 
and goats; and, consecpiently, it is impossible 
that they can fall off. If this conjecture be 
^ well founded, the giraffe constitutes a parti- 
cular genus, perfectly distinct from the animals 
which shed their horns, and also from those 
which have hollow but permanent horns. 

** * In the middle of the front of adult giraffes, 
Iberc is a protuberance which seems to be the 
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nidiment of a third horn. ^ No such protube* 
ranee appeared in our giralVe ; probably because 
it was too young. • < 

“ * All the auth 9 rs, both ancient and modem, 
who describe this animal, tell us, that the fore* 
legs are t\Yice as long as the hind ones. They 
could not possibly be deceived concerhing a 
character so striking. But 1 can ailirm, that, 
in this article, the giraffe must cliange greatly 
in growing; for, iii our young one, the hind- 
legs were equally long with those before. This 
circumstance, Itowevcr, prevents not the ante- 
rior part of the girafle from ‘being higher than 
the posterior, which is owing to the ditlcrcnce in 
the thickness of the body, as may be seen in the 
figure. But this difference is by no means so 
great as has been represented. 

“ ‘ The neck of Ibe giraffe is the first thing 
which strikes a spectator. It is* longer than 
that of any other quadruped, nyt excepting the 
camel, who, besides, folds his neck in different 
ways* which the gir.'ifle seems to be incapable of 
performing. 

“ * Ills colour is a dirty white, ifiterspersetl 
with yellowish spots, very near each other on the 
neck, more distant on the sest of the body, and 
of a figure which approaches to a parallelogram 
or rhomb. 

“ ‘ The tail is slender, in proportion to the 
length and stature of the animal. Its extremity 
is garnished witii a tuft of black hairs, which arc 
seven or eight inches long. 

“ * 'I'he mane is composed of reddish hair, 
three inches long, and inclined toward the hind 
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part of the body. It extends from the head 
along the neck, and down to the middle of the 
back ; 'and, at the d Stance /of some inches, it is 
again continued; but the hair inclines toward 
the liead. It seems to recommence near i he origin, 
and to extend to the extremity of the tail ; but 
the huirs are short and scarcely to .be distin> 
guislicd from those which cover the rest of the 
body. 

“ ‘ The eyelids, both suptl’ior and inferior, are ' 
garnished with a range of very stiff hair.s. There 
are similar hairs, but ttiiuly scattered, round the 
mouth. 

“ ‘ The aspect of the giraffe indicates a mild 
and docile animal; and this is the character 
given of him by those who have seen him alive.* 

“ Thi.s description of the giraffe, added to 
what M. de Buffon has collected from dif- 
ferent authoi^, and accompanied with the figure, 
is sufficient to g;jve us more exact ideas concerning 
this animal than w'e had hitherto obtained." 

M. Allamand’s great knowledge and accftracy, 
in every subject of which he treats, are appa- 
rent fi'om the above description. I would have 
copied his engraving, if4iis giraffe had not been 
,too young. The figure I have given is that ot 
an adult. I shall only remark, that I suspect 
the longest of the horns he was so obliging as 
to send me, tloes not belong to a giraffe. The 
short ones are very thick, while it is very thin, 
in proportion to their respective lengths. In the 
anonyinoiis description above related, it is said, 
that the horns of the adult girafl’es are afoot in 
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length, and as thick as a man’s arm. If the horn 
under consideration, which is half a foot long, 
really belonged to a giraffe, U ought to be double 
its present thickness, tliesidcs, thi^ pretended 
horn' of a giralVe is so similar to the first horns of 
a young stag, that it may be regarded as belong* 
iug to the latter animal. ' 

As to the nature of the giraffe’s horns, I am 
inclined to ado])t M. Allamand’s opinion. The 
protuberance on thd front, which is unquestion- 
ably osseous, makes a kind of third horn. The 
horns adhered to the cranium, without the sup- 
port of moulds ; and, consequently, ought to be 
considered as osseous prolongations of the bones 
of the head. The hair which surrounds and 
overtops them has no resemblance to that which 
covers the young shoots of the stag, or fallow 
deer. This hair seems to be pertnanent, as well 
as the skin from which it issues. HcAice the horn 
of the giraffe is a bone, and diffe|s from that of 
the ox by its covering, the latter being sur- 
roundlil with a horny substance, or hollow horn, 
and the former with hair and skin. 

When we gave the first parts of the article of 
giraffe (whose height exceeds that of all other 
quadrupeds) we had collqctfed nothing but im-. 
perfect notions of its conformation and habits. 
Although we carefully compared all that had 
been w'ritteii on the sul)ject of the giraffe, by the 
ancient and modern naturalists, we were still ig- 
norant if its head was provided with antlers or 
horns. Mr. Gordon, a very enlightened ob- 
server, whom we have frequently quoted with 
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praise, has made a second journey into the inte- 
rior ot Sonthern Africa: he there saw and took 
several giraffes, and, heaving examined them atten- 
tively, sent a drawing of one to M. Allamand, 
which I have copied and engraved : we have 
added ^omc interesting details on the conforma- 
tion and habits of this animal, so remarkable for 
its height. 

*1 he girafles, says Gordon, are found towards 
the twenty-eighth degree of ^J^inthern latitude, in 
the country inhabited by the Xegrocs, which 
tlie Ilottonfots call brinas, or brtquas: the spe- 
cies docs not a|)^)ear to spread towards the 
south beyond the twenty-ninth degree, and ex- 
tends only five or six degrees east from the meri- 
dian of the Cape. The Cafres, who occupy the 
eastern coasts of Africa, know Nothing of the 
giraflo; it seem*;, also, that they have not been 
seen by any, traveller on the western coasts of 
this continent, of which they inhabit the interior 
only. They arc limited, as we have stated, to- 
wards the sonlh, oast, ajid west, and are again 
met with to the nortlnvard, as far as Abyssinia, 
and even in Upper Egypt. 

When these animals are standing quietly, their 
neck is in a vertical position. In the full grown 
animal, the height, /rora the ground to the top 
of the head, is fifteen or sixteen feet. The gi- 
raflfe that I have figured, the skin of which is in 
the collection of M. Allamand, was fittecii feet 
two inches high : the body was only five feet five 
inches long from the fore part of the breaft to the 
origin of the tail. It was nine feet eleven inches 
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high, measured froin the top of the shoulders, but 
not more tlian eight feet Mo inches, measured 
from the hind quarters. ^ 

It is genemlly heliei^ed that the great differ- 
ence whicii is found between the fore and hind 
part of the giraffe, is owing to the inequality of 
height in the legs; but Mr. Gordon sent M. Al- 
lamand all the boneli belonging to a fore and 
hind-leg: Ihej’’ are so nearly of the same length, 
that the inequality ef the two quarters cannot be 
attributed to that cause, but proceeds from the 
size of the shoulder-blades, and from the spinout 
processes of the dorsal vertebra-. The shouldcrr 
blade is two feel long, and the first spinous pro- 
cesses are more than a foot in length, which iS 
enough to raise the fore quarter, about twenty or 
twenty-one inclie^ above the hind. parts, as is ex- 
pressed in the figure of the ^ek-ton of this 
animal*. • 

The skin of the giralfo is studded with dark red 
spots on a white ground. These spots are very 
near e.nch other, au<l <»f a rhomboid, or oval, and 
even a round figure. '^I he .«pol.s are not so deeply 
coloured in the females and the young males aS 
in the adults, and all in general become browner,- 
and even black, ns tiie animal grows old. Pliny 
sa}^, that the camelopard (which is the same as 
the giraffe) has white spots on a reddish ground^ 
and, in fact, wfaea this animal is> .seen ttt a dis**^ 
tance, it appears almost ent k^^j^ ^cause thej 

^ Snnnini informs ns itiat (his skclelfenr which tnloe part 
of the stadtholdcr’s collect ion, is now tn the inaseiim at 
Purist 4 ? ^ 
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spots are much larger tha’n the intermediate 
spaces, so that tlie* intervals seem to be white 
spots scattered on a reddish ground. The head 
of the giralfe somewh'at resc&ibles that of a sheep : 
it is more than two feet long. The skull is very 
small ; it is covered witii hairs sprinkled with 
spots li^e those on the body, Lyut smaller. The 
upper lip projects more than two inches beyond 
the lower one : there are eight small cutting 
teeth in the lower jaw ; bu4 (as in other rurni* 
Dating animals) none in .the upper jaw. 

Joseph Barbaro, quoted by Ald’rovandus, say.s 
that the giraffe has a slender, violet, round 
tongue, two feet long, and that it serves as a 
hand to gather the leaves upon which the ani- 
miil feeds; but this is an error, and Mr. Gordon 
has observed, in all the giraffes which he dis- 
sected, that the {ougue, in shape and substance, 
resembles that of the antelopes, and he also re- 
marks that their internal structure is nearly the 
same, and that the gall-bladder is very small. 

The eyes arc large, well cut, brilliant, and of a 
gentle aspect. Their longest diameter is two 
inches nine lines, and the eyelids are furnished 
with long and stiff lashgs : there is no larmier 
(sinus) below the eyes. 

* The giraffe has two horns upon the top of Jlte 
forehead, a, little inclined backwards. We have 
previously supposed, from that which M. Alla- 
roand sent us, that they were never shed annu- 
ally like the antlers bf stags,' but that they were 
permanent, like those of oxen, rams, &c. Oaf 
opinion has been completely confirmed by the 
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observations of M. 'Allamand on a bare skull ih 
his collection. The horns of the giraffe are 
bony excrescences, making part of the forehead, 
on which they rise to tne height of seven 
inches ; their circumference, at the base, is more 
than nine; they arc terminated by a kind of 
thick button. They are covered with a skin fur- 
nished with black hairs, forming a sort of 
brush at the end, where they are longest ; bat 
this, however, is wanting in some individuals, 
probably because they rub them off against the 
trees. Also the horns of the girafie are not ant- 
lers, but hows, like those of oxon, and difler only 
in their covering; the horns of oxen being in- 
caseil in a horny substance, and those of the 
giraffe being merely covered by a hairy skin. 

There is a protuberance on the middle of the 
forehead (independent of the two horns), that at 
first sight might be taken for a third horn, but 
which is only a spongy excrescence of the frontal 
bone, about four inches diameter, by two inches 
in height: the skin which covers it is sometimes 
callous and bare, on account of the habit which 
these animals have of rubbing their liead against 
the trees. 

The ears are eight or nine inches long, and, 
between them and the horns, w’e remark two pro- 
tuberances, composed of glands, of a considerable 
size. 

The neck is six feet in length; which gives to 
eadi vertebra so great a thickness, that the neck 
can be hardly flexible. It is provided with a 
mane, that begius at the bead, and terminates 
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on the top of the shoulder^, in adults, but ex- 
tends to the middle of the back in young giraffes. 
It is composed of hairs three inches long, form- 
ing tufts alternately <)f diffeVent depths. 

The back, near the shoulders, is greatly.ele- 
vated ; it afterwards sinks, and rises and sinks 
again ^towards the tail, which, is two feet long, 
and very thin : it is covered with very short 
hairs, and has a tuft at the end of strong, flattisb, 
black hairs, two feet long. , The Negresses use 
the mane of the giraffe to fasten their bracelets of 
iron and copper. 

Tlic belly, near the breast, is fire feet seven 
inches above the ground, and only five feet to-* 
wards the hind-logs: it is covered with whitish 
hairs. The legs are spotted like the rest of the 
botly to the fetlock, which is spotless, and of a 
dirty white. 'i,'he hoofs are much higher before 
than behind, and are not surmounted by false 
hoofs, ns ill other cloven-footed animals. 

After all the comparisons which can be made 
between the males and the females, either in 
respect to form or colours, we do not find any 
sensible difference ; and, in reality, there is but 
one, which is in the f\ze, the females being 
always smaller than the males. 1 hey have four 
•teats, although they generally produce but one 
young, which agrees with what we know of all 
great animals, who commonly bring forth only 
one little one at each birth. 

Although the bodies of these animals seem to 
be disproportioned in many parts, still their ap- 
pearance is striking, and they attract attention 

VOL. VI IL ® * 
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by their beauty, wli^ii they are standing with 
their heads erect. Tiie colour of their eyes in- 
dicates their nature. 'I’hcy never attack- other 
animals, nor butt like 'rams /and it i$ only when 
they, are <lriven to extremity that they defend 
themselves with their feet, with which they then 
strike the ground with violence. , 

I'ho pace of the giralVe is an amble ; the hind 
and lore-foot of the same side go together ; and, 
•in its gait, the body always appears upon the 
balance. WIkmi it wishes to go cjuicker, it never 
trots, but gallops, supporting itself on its hind- 
feet, and then, to maintain the equilibrium, the 
neck is carried backward, when it rises before, 
and forward when it rests on the ground } but, in 
general, the motions of this animal are not very 
quick ; however, as the legs are very long, they 
can take great steps, and, as they can continue 
their pace tor a very long time, it is dilTicuIt to 
follow, and even to overtake tltem with a good 
horse. 

These animals are very gentle, and we believe 
that it is possible to tame aiul render tliem do- 
mestic } nevertheless, they arc not so any where. 
In their wild state, they feed on the leaves 
and fruits of trees, which, hy the conformation 
of their bodies and the length of their neck, they 
pjK>Cure with greater facility than the grass 
i|bich is under their feet, and which they can 
never reach without bending the knee. 

%: . Their ilesb, especially when young, is good to 
eat, and their bones are filled with a marrow 
that the Hottentots find exquisite } therefore they 
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frequently hunt the giraffes, ^hich they kill with 
poisoned arrows. The skin of these animals is 
half an. inch thick; the Africans use it for dif- 
ferent purposes, and tfiake vessels of it to presejve 
their water in. 

The giraffes inhabit the plains only : they al- 
ways gp in little societies of five or six, and 
sofiietiines ten or twelve ; however, the species is 
not very numerous. They lie down on the belly 
to rest, which gives them the callosities on the 
legs and below the breast *. 

When the giraflu is and is seen in front, so that the 
fore quarter covcr.<i theliind parts, it appears exactly like the 
trunk of a dead tree. 

In the Liverpool MuscMim there is a well stuffed skin<ifa 
girailCf which was shot by a missionary in Africa. It is se* 
vcntcen feet three inches high, from the top of the head to 
the fore- feet, and resembles the figure given by Buflbn, ex- 
cept hi the legs, which are not swelled, and in being com- 
paratively shorter in the back, and higher before. 

That the giraffe was known to the Romans, appears from 
the writings of Pliny, who tells us that it was first exhibited in 
the Circaean games, by Cuisar the Dictator. It was after- 
wards more frequently introduced in the Roman shows, and 
once graced the triumph t)f Aurelian. We find the figure of 
this animal on some medals, and the proenesline pavement 

was for a long time the only evidence we had of its ex« 

w 

istence. 





THE LAMA* AND THE PACOSf. 


IN all languages/ two names are frequently- 
bestowed on the same animal, one of which re- 
lates to its state of liberty, and the other to its 


CHAUACTBR <iPE( IFIGVS t- 

• 

Camei vs Glam a. G. dorso Itevi, topho pectoral!. — Linn, 
Xat, GmeL i p. 109. 

CanieliiSpiitii breTi»siinis.<~-finw. $hudr. p. ‘>5- 
CanMiSI 'f*Htt*isa«^ ghms diems, — Ray't Syn. Stuadr. 
p. 145. • 

Ovis SiHidr. p. 140. 

Ovis II||wminu,«teJI(MaCr Asidr. p.H6, pl.29.— il/arr 
Bras. p.|£ 

Le iML—Btif. Hut. Knt. par Sonn. xxxii. p. 03, 
pi. 4. jr 

loMUi^VttoaU Voy i. p. 305, pi. 21, Bg,S. — Pour. 
IBtt. SHuUr. i. p. 133. pi. 25. 

Giama.—* Biota’s Gen. Zool ii. p.24l, pi. 10S. 


luatTAT 

Ilf mortftns ^IterioritMii negni Ottanico. 

7 WImM 0 or ami of almo«t even 

bMh 

ittg muebp and vary protuberant ne# Mth the 

body. In a tame state^ it baa amooth abort hair; in a wild 
Hates )ong coarse hair, which is white, gray, and msset, dis- 
closed in spots. According to Hernandez, it is yellowisbi 

For the generic character, see Camel. 
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domestic state. The wild Wr ^ hog are the 
same auimal, and %hese t^o no re* 

lation*to any difference in the nature crea- 

t 

villi a black line from the head along the top of the back to 
the tail* and the belly is white. The spotted may possibly 
be the ; the last, the wild lamas. The tail is short $ the 
height is from four to four and » half feet; and the length, 
from the neck to the tail* six feet. In general* the shape 
exactly resembles that of the camel, only it wants the dorsal 
bunch. — Pennant's Synops. of p. G k 

Impik, Ihama, glama, huanaens, guanaco, camera de tierra, 
guanapo, wianaque, peion ichiatl oquitli, hueque chillehueque^ 
names given to this ayimal by the Spaniards, and the natives 
pf Chili and Peru* 


t CHARACTER SPECIF1CV9« 

Camelcs Paco. C. tophis nullis, cofpore lanato, rostro 
oblongo. — L/mi. Sifst, Nat, GtneL {• p. 171*— Erxleb* 
Mamm, p. 226. 

Canielus Peruviaiius laniger Pacos dictus.— r 
p. 147. 

Alia species Pacos dicta. — Hernand. Mex. p. 66S. 

Le Paco ou Alpaco. — MoiinU p« 296- 

Le Paco. — Btf/. Uiet. Nat. par Smin. xxxik p. 63. 

Pacos. — Penn. Hist, SHtadr, i. p. 1317. — SAw's Geth 
ZooL ii. p. 243. 

HABITAT 

» 

in montibus alterioribus tegni Peruanl, gregariu^ . . 

The body of the paces is covered with long aiid very 
fine wool, of the colour of dried roses, or a dull purple. Tlrt 
belly is white: in a tame state, the colour varies. It u 
shaped like the former, but much le^ The leg of one I s^ 
was about the size of that of the buck. — PettnaM <ti 

Huad, p. 06. 
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tares, but to the cdadition of the species, ono 
part of which ia under the' dominion of man, 
and the other independent. The same remark 
applies the lamas dnd pa^-os, which Were the 
only domestic animals ^ of the ancient Ameri- 
cans : these names were appropriated to the 
animals in their domestic condition. The wild 
lama was called huanaais, or giianaco, and the 
wild pacos, vicuna, or vigogne. 1 thought this 
' remark necessary to prevent confusion. These 
animals arc peculiar to the New World : they 
evert love particular lands, beyond which they 
are never found. They appear to be coulined 
to that chain of mountains which extends from 
New Spain to Terra Magcllanica. They inha- 
bit the most elevated regions of this globe, and 
seem to require a lighter air than that of our 
highest mountains. 

It is singular, that, though the lama and pacos 
are domestic in Peru, Mexico, and Chili, as the 
horse is in Europe, or the camel in Arabia, we 
have hardly any knowledge of them ; and that, 
though the Spaniards have had the dominion 
of these vast countries for more than two cen- 
turies, none of their authors have given a com- 
plete history and cxact'dcscription of these ani- . 
mals. It is alleged, indeed, that they cannot be 
transported into Europe, nor even descend 
from their mountains, without perishing in a 
short time. But, in Quito, Lima, and other 

* Before the arrival of the Spaaianls, the Indians of Peru 
had no domestic animals but the pacos and the huanacus. — 
Hist, da Incas, p. ‘265. 
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towns, where men of lettefs reside, these ani- 
mals might be drawn, described, and dissected. 
Herrera* says very little concerning them ; and 
Garcilasso f only cfopies (vhat had bftn men- 
tioned by other writers.* Acosta and Gregoire 
de Bolivar have collected the greatest number of 
facts feg3irdiiig the natural dispositions of the 
lanixs, and the utility derived from them. But 
we know nothing of their internal- structure, 
and of their tinie of gestai-ion : we know not* 
whether the lama and pacos be two distinct 
species j or whether they intermix together. 
These, and many other facts necessary to 
complete their history, are still objects of in- 
quiry. 

Though they arc said to perish when removed 
from their native country, it is certain, that, 
after the conquest of Peru, some lamas were 
transported to Europe. The animal mentioned 

* In the mountains of Peru there is a species of camel, the 
wool of which is manufactured into cloth. — Dcscript. du 
hides Occidentales, par Herrera, p. 

t P. Bias Vallera remarks, that the cattle of Peru are so 
mild that children use them as they please. There is a larger 
and a snralicr kind. The tamed huanacus [Uimat,) are of dif- 
ferent Cfilours, and the wild *klnd arc all of a bay brown. 

, These animals are about ijjic height of a stag, and resemble 
the camel, only they want the bunch, and their neck is long 
and smooth. . . . The cattle called pavo lamas (/.v/co5) are not 
nearly so much esteemed. . . . The [)acos are smaller than the 
lamas, and resemble tlie wild vicun-is. They are very delicate 
and slender; ami their wool, though the quantity of it be 
small, is extremely tine. Acosta remarks, that this animal*, 
as well as several others, is variously employed as a medicinet 
by tlic natives. — HisC. dcs Incas, tom. ii. p. 'JO.O. 
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by Gesner, under the name of allocamelus, and 
of which he gives a figure, in a lama, that was 
brought alive from Peru to Holland in tlie year 
1558*. ‘It is the same with that mentibned by 
Matthioliis'l', under th'e denomination of ela^ 
phocamelus, and which he has pretty accurately 

t 

* Allocamelus Scaligeri opparct esse Iioc ipsum animal cu« 
jus (iguram propoiiimus ex charta quadam typis impressa muf 
tuati cum hac descriptione. Anno Domini Ij 53, Junii die 
19. animal hoc mirabiltf' Mittelburguni Selnndim advectuna 
est, antehac a Principibus Germania? nunquani visum^ ncc a 
Plinio aut aiitiquis aliis scriptoribus cumniemoratum. Ovcm 
Indicant esse dicebant e Piro (/oric Per^) regione> sexies mille 
milliaribus fere Antverpio distante. Aliitudn rjus LM*at pedunq 
sex, longitude quinque^ collum cigneo rolore candidissimum. 
Corpus {reliquum) rufum vel puniceum. Pedes ecu struthoca- 
meli, cujus instar urinam quoque retro reddit hoc animal (erat 
autem mas annorum a^talis *quatuor). — Gesner, JUs(» iSuadt 
p. U9, et 150. 

* Longitudo totius corporis a cervicc ad caudam G pedun^ 
erat ; altitudo a dorso ad pedis plantam i tantum. CapitCj 
collo^ ore,superioris praDscrtinilabii scissura ac genitali, came- 
lum fere refert; at caput oblongius c^st; atires habetcervinas, 
oculos bubulos, quin etiam ut illc aiiteriuribus dentibus in su- 
periore maxilla caret, sed molares utrinque habet; ruminat, 
dorso cst sensiin prominente, scapnlis propo collum depressis, 
lateribus tumidis, ventre lato, chinibus nitioribus, et cauda 
brevi spiiharase fere longitudine ; quibus omnibus cervurn fere 
refert, qucniadrnodum eliam eruribuspriesertim posterioribus; 
pedes illi bisulci sunt, diducta anteriori parte divisura. 
Ungues habet acuminatos qui circa pedis abitum in cutem 
crassam abeunt, nam pedi * planta, non ungue sed cute, ut in 
multifidis et ipso enmelo, contegitur ; retromingit hoc animal 
ut camelus, et testes substrictos habet ; pectore es^t ampio, sub 
quo, ubi thorax ventri connectitur, extuberat globus ut in ca- 
melo^ vomicae similis, e quo nescio quid cxcrementi sensini 
Jnaiiare videtur. — P. j4nd, Matthiolh Episi. lib. v. 
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described. The pacos, atM perhaps also the 
latnu, have several times been brought to Spain, 
with a view to naturalize them *. We ought, 
therefore, to he hetttfr infor'med concerning these 
animals, which might be rendered extremely 
useful to us ; for it is probable that they would 
thrive jjn our Alps")" and Pyrennees, as well as on 
the Cordelieres, 

Peru, according to Gregoire de Bolivar, is the 
native country of the lamas* they have, indeed,* 
been brought into other provinces, as New Spain, 
where, however, they are regarded more as ob- 
jects of curiosity 4han of utility. But, through 
the whole extent of Peru, from Potosi to Caracas, 
these animals are extremely numerous. They 
constitute the sole wealth of the Indians, and con- 
tribute not a little to that of the S^raniards. The 
flesh of the laqras is good eating ; their wool is 
excellent; and their whole lives are spent in 
transporting the commodities of the country. 
Their common load is a hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the strongest of them carry two hundred. 
They travel pretty long journeys in a country 
impassable to all other animals. Tliey march 
slowly, and seldom accomplish more than four 
or five leagues a day. Their gait is grave and 

* Tlie king of Spain ordered paros to be brought to Spain, 
in order to propagate and naturalize them. But lliey were 
all killed by the climate. — Hist, dcs Aieiitur. Flibust. par 
Oexmeliii, tom. ii. p. 367. 

t No animal walks so securely upon rocks as the lama; 
because lie adheres by means of a kind of spur on bis feet.— 
Voyogv de Cereal, tom. i. p. 352. 
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firm. They descend precipitous ravins, and 
climb steep rocks, where ev^ man himself dares 
not accompany them. They walk commonly 
four or five days on 'end, dftcr which they wish 
to repose; and they spontaneously rest twentv- 
four or thirty liours hefoie they resume their 
march. They arc much employed in transport* 
ing the ricli ores dug ‘out of the mine.s of Potosi. 
Bolivar remarks, that, in his time, three hundred 
"thousand of these animals were constantly oc- 
cupied iu this work. 

Their growth is quick, and their life is not of 
long duration. At the age of* three years, they 
are in a condition to produce, and continue in full 
vigour till twelve, when they begin to decay; 
and, at fifteen, they arc entirely useless. Their 
natural disposition seems to be modelled upon 
that of the Americans, They, are mild and 
phlegmatic, and perform every thing by weight 
and measure. When they incline to rest a few 
minutes in their journey, they bend their knees, 
and lower their bodies with the greatest precau- 
tion, to prevent their load from falling, or being 
deranged ; and, whenever they hear their con- 
ductor’s whistle, they rise with the same precau- 
tion, and proceed on their journey. In going 
along, they browse wherever they find herbage;” 
but, they never eat in the night, even though 
they have been sparingly fed during the day ; 
for this time is spent in chewing their cud. When 
they sleep or ruminate, they rest on their breast,' 
^ith their legs folded under their belly. When 
fatigued with travelling, if they once sink down, 
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nndcr the load, no blows cdn force them to. rise. 
The last resource fe to squeeze their testicles ; 
but even that is often ineffectual. They remain 
obstinately where thiy lie;' and, if their master 
continues to abuse them, they despair and kill 
themselves, by alternately striking their heads from 
right to left upon the ground. They neither de- 
fend themselves with their feet nor their teeth, and 
they may be said to have no ether arms but 
those of indignation. They spit in the face of* 
those who iiisidt them; and, it is alleged, that' 
the saliva which they throw out when en- 
raged, is so acrid as to raise blisters on the 
skin. 

The lama is about four feet high, and his 
body, including the neck and bead, is five or six 
feet in length. This animal ha/ a well shaped 
head, large eyest, a pretty long mnzzle, and thick 
lips, the su|)erior one being divided, and the in- 
ferior somewhat pendulous. He has neither 
cutting nor canine teeth in the upper jaw. His 
ears are four inches long, which he carries for- 
ward, erect, and moves at pleasure. The length 
of his tail, which is straight, slender, and a little 
raised, exceeds not eight incl'.es. His feet are 
cloven, like those of the ox ; hut they are armed 
'behind with a spur, wltich assists the animal 
in supporting itself upon rugged and difficult 
ground. 'I'he wool upon his back, crupper, and 
tail, is short, but very long upon the Hank and 
belly. The lamas vary in colour ; some of them 
are white, others black, nud others of a mixed 
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colour *. Their dui% resembles that of the goat. 
The penis of the male is sleilder, and crooked in 
such a manner that he discharges his urine back- 
ward, The lamas are extremely lascivious t. 


* Tlic hcud of the lama is proportionally smalh and has 
some resemblance to that of the goat and sheep. Tfie upper 
lip is divided like that of the hare : through this aperture 
they spit, to the distance of ten paces, upon those who dis- 
turb them; andj if the iialiva falls upon the face, it inflames 
or blisters the skin. They have a long neck, which bends 
downward where it springs from the body, like that of the ca- 
mel, to which they would have a considerable resemblance, 
if they had a bunch on the back. Their height is about four 
feet and a half. They walk with their head erect, and with 
a pace so uniform, that even blows arc incapable of making 
them move more quickly. They will not carry thew loads 
during the night; but arc obliged to be unloaded, in order to 
allow them to pasture. They eat little, and are never fur- 
nished with drink. Like the sheep, i they have cloven 
feet, and a spur above, which renders them sure footed 
among the rocks. Their wool has a strong odour : it is long^^ 
spotted with white, gray, and red, and equally beautifalj^ 
though of an inferior quality, w ith that of the pacos. — 
age de Frezier, p. 138 . 

f Sdlacissimum hoc esse animal id mihi coiijecturam facit^ 
quod cum sqi generis feinellis sit dcstitutum, magna cum pru- 
riginc capris se commisccat, non tainen erectis ut alias caprae 
hirco ascendente solent, sed humi ventre accubaiitibus, ita 
cogente animali anterioribus crunibus. Itaqu.e super ascen-v 
dens coit, non aulem aversis chmibus. Adeo venere, vernali 
autumnalique tempore^ stimuiatur hoc animal ut illud viderim 
humile quoddain praesepium avena refertum conscendisse, 
genitaleque illi magno cum murmure tamdiu confricasse, quo 
usque semen redderet, pi u rim is una bora replicatis vici bus. 
Non tamen concepere caprae hiijusce animalis semine refertiv*. 
JUaiihioL EpisL lib. v. 
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and yet they copulate with ihuch difticulty. The 
aperture of the feriiale is very small. She pros- 
trates ‘herself to receive the male, and invites 
him with her sighi.* But several hours, and 
sometimes a whole day passes, before they* can 
accomplish their purpose: all this time is spent 
in groiining, grumbling, and [>articuiarly in con- 
spurcating each other: as these tedious preludes 
are more fatiguing than the oucratiou itself, their 
keeper abridges their laboui^} and aids their ar-* 
rangement with his hand. They seldom pro-* 
duce more than one at a time. The mother has 
only two teats, and tht; young one follow’s her 
the moment after it is brought forth. 'I'hc flesh 
of the young ones is very good; but, when old, 
it is dry and hard. The flesh of the domestic is 
better than that of the wild lamas,* and their wool 
is likewise much softer. Their skin is very com- 
pact: the Indians make shoos of it, and the Spa- 
niards use it for harnesses. The food of these 
animals, which are so useful in the country that 
produces them, costs almost nothing. As they 
are cloven-footed, they require no shoes ; and the 
thick wool with which they are covered, renders 
saddles unnecessary. They have no need of 
corn or hay ; green I^erbage, of which they take 
but small quantities *, being sufiicient for their 

* The skin of the liuanacns is hard : the Indians soften it 
with grease, and use it for soles to their shoes, fiut as this 
leather is not curried, it fs soon wasted by the rain : the 
Spaniards make fine harnesses to their horses of the lamaV 
hide : they employ these animals, as the Indians do, in trans- 
porting their merchandise. Their common route is from 
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nourishment. In drhiking, they are still more 
moderate. They quench th^ir tliirst with their 
saliva, wliich, in this aniinaJ, is more abundant 
than in an}' other. • ' I 

The lama engraved in the plate, was designed 
after nature, and is still living (.\ugust 1777) at 
the veterinary school of the Chateau of ^Ifort^ 
This animal, brought from the Spanish Indies to 
England, was sent us in the month of November, 
1773: it was then young, and its mother, who 


Cozer to Potosi, which is about two ^lUiulreJ leagues, anil 
their daily journey seldom exceeds three leagues ; for they 
walk slowly, and, if pushed beyond tlieir ordinary pace, they 
lie down, and it is impossible to raise them, even when the 
load is taken ulf their backs; so that thf*y often die on the 

spot When* transporting goods, tiiey go in troops, 

and forty or fifiy of them are always letl unloaded, in order 
instantly to relieve lliose which begin to* be fatigued. The 
flesh of this animal is excellent; for it is botlfwell tasted and 
wholesome, especially that of the young ones, which exceed 

uot four or hvu months old Tiiougli tlK>.sc animuli 

are very nuiiicrou.s, their food costs almost noiliing; for, 
after their journey, they arc unloaded, and allowed to pasture 
in the fields. It is unncces.^ar}^ to .<hoe or saddlo them; for 
they are cloven-footiMl ; and their wool prevents them from 
being incommoded by their load, which their masters take 
care not to place on their back bone, otherwi.se it would kill 

thena Tlie condjirtors of tliesc animals never enter* 

the towns, but sleep in tents, that their cattle may have an op* 
portunity of pa-turing during the night. They take four 
months in performing a journey frotii Cozer to Potosi, two 

in going, and as much in returning At Cozer, the 

be^ lamas sell at eighteen ducats a piece, and the common 
sort at twelve or tliirteen. The flesh of the wild liuanacus is 
good, but inferior to that of the domestic kind-— dear 
incof, tom* ii- p* 2G0. 
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acconipauied it, died niinost d» soon ns she ar> 
rived. The stuilud slcin and the injected body, 
may be seen in the anatomical collection of M. 
Bourgclct. * ^ * 

' Although this was a young lama, and tlie 
vdyage and continement had doubtless influ- 
enced ite growth, yet it was nearly five feet 
high, measured from the crown of the head 
to tlie fore-feet, and incrcjised considerably 
’ after it was set at liberty. •I'hc lama is to the 
New Continent what the camel is to the Old ; 
it appears like a beantiful dwarf, for its figure 
is elegant, and resVinblcs the camel in many 
respects, without having any of that animal’s 
deformities. Like the camel, it carries burdens; 
it has the woolly hair, the thin legs, the feet 
short, and shaped nearly like the* legs and feet 
of the camel ; but it differs, inasmuch as it has 
no bunch, a short tail, long ears, and that, in ge- 
neral, it is of a much better shape, and of more 
agreeable proportions. Its long woolly neck and 
erect head, give it a light and noble air, which 
Nature has denied to the camel : its ears, seven 
inches long by two broad, are pointed, and are 
always carried straight forward : they are covered 
with short, blackish liair. The head is long, 
light, and elegantly formed ; the eyes arc large, 
blagk, and furnished with long black hairs on the 
internal angles; the nose is fl^, and the nostrils 
wide apart; the upper lip is silt, and so far sepa- 
rated in front of the jaws, that the two middle 
cutting teeth appear, of which there are four in 
th? lower but none in the upper, as in other 
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ruminating animall: there are only five grinderii 
on each side above and befow, which make, in 
all, twenty grinders and four cutting* teeth. 
The head, the back, tlje rump, the tail, and the 
leg^, are clothed with woolly hair of.a ferruginous 
brown, lighter on the cheeks, the neck, and the 
breast, and darker on the thighs and legs, where 
it becomes almost black. I'he top of the head is 
also blackish, and it is from thence that the black 
originates which vfc perceive on the forehead,., 
round the eyes, the nose, the nostrils, the upper 
lip, and half the cheeks. The wool on the neck 
is of a deep brown, and fordis a mane, which 
reaches from the head to the withers : this same 
brown colour extends, but with diminished 
strength, on the back, where it forms a faint 
brown band. ' 'i'hc thighs are furnished behind 
with great flocks of long wool, but the legs have 
only a short blackish- brown haiv. The fore 
knees are remarkably thick, whereas towanls the 
middle of the hind- legs we find a space under the 
skin, which is hollow for about two inches : the 
feet Are separated into two toes : each toe has a 
horny hoof, an inch and a half long ; and this 
horn is of a sleek black; flat on its internal face, 
and round externally : the horns of the hind 
hoofs are singular, being hooked at their ends. 
The trunk of the tail is more than a foot 
long; it is covered with short wool, and has a 
tufted appearance ; the animal carries it straight, 
either walking or running, and even when lying 
down and resting. 

This animal is vefy gentle; it is neither violent 
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tior mischievous; it is even^caressing; it suffers 
itself to be mounted 'by its keeper, and does not 
refuse the same indulgence to others : it walks; 
trots, and even getl^into'a kind of gallop. 
When it is at liberty, it slcips, and rolls itself* on 
the grass. This laina was a male ; wc observed 
that it often appeared to be influenced by the de- 
sire of love: it urines backwards, and the verge 
is small for the size of its body : it had passed 
eighteen months without drink in May last, and 
it appears to me that drink is not necessary, con-< 
sidering the great abundance of saliva with which 
its mouth is contiinially moistened. 

We learn from Byron’s Voyage, that gtianacos, 
that is to say, lamas, arc found on the Isle ol 
Penguins, and in the interior of the country to the 
Virgin’s Cape, which forms the north entrance 
to the Straits of Magellan; thus these animals 
are not afraid* of cold. In their wild state, they 
generally go in troops of sixty or eighty, and do 
not suffer themselves to be approached; how- 
ever, they are very easily tamed, for the crew of 
Byron’s ship, having taken a young lama of a 
pretty figure, tamed it so completely, that it 
came and licked theis hands. Commodore 
Byron and captain W^allis, compare this animal 
to the fallow deer in size, shape, and colour; but 
Wallis is mistaken, in saying that it has a bunch 
on the back^ 

The huanacus, or lamas, in a state of nature; 
are stronger, more active; and nimbler than the 
domestic kind. They run like the stag, and, like 
the wild goat, they climb the steepest rocks. 

VOL. VIII. 2 C 
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Tl)Qugh in fuil polsession of liberty, they 
seinble in flocks, sometinies to the number of 
two or three hundred. When they percave any 
person, they look at 'him with astonishment, dis*^ 
cowring neither fear nor pleasure: they then 
blow through their nostrils, neigh nearly like a 
horse, and fly ofl* together to the topa of the 
tnountains. The^' prefer the north side and the 
cold regions of tlie hills. They often climb and 
* sojourn above the IKie of the snow. When tra- 
velling on ice and covered with hoar-frost, they 
are in better pligiit than in a temperate climate. 
In the Si<?rrns, wliich are the tfiost elevated parts 
of the Cordilleras, thcy,are much more nume- 
rous, and have more strength and vigour than 
in tlie Lanos, which are lower. These wild 
lamas are hunted for the sake of their fleeces. 
It is difljcult for the dogs to follow them ; and, 
if allowed time to gain the rocks, both the hunt- 
ers aiKl dogs are obliged to abandon them. They 
seem to be as much afraid of the weight of the 
air as of heat ; fur they are never found in low 
lands: and, as the chain of the Cordilleras, which 
is more than three thousand fathoms above the 
level of the sea at Peru, preserves nearly the same 
elevation from Chili to the^ Straits of Magellan,, 
the huauacus, or wild lamas, are very numerous 
throughout all that extent *. But, on the coast 

. * At the neighbourhood of Port Desire, at some distance 
^ liroin the Straits of Magellan, we found a number of those 
' Wild sheep, which the Spaniards call . . . Though 

T^ry alert and timid, we killed seven of them daring oar stay} 
and their wool seems (o he much finer than that of any other 
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(rf New Spain, where thete mountains iiink 
considerably lower, no lamas are to be founds 
except the domestic^ ^ind,^ which are brought 
thither. 

The pacos, or vicunas *, areaspecies which rfiay 
supply that of the lamas, as the ass might supply 
the plac'e of the horse. They are smaller, and less 
proper for labour; but their fleeces are more 
useful. The long wool with which they are 
covered, is an article of liixAry, as good and as 
precious as silk. The pacos, whicli are also called 
alpagues, when in a domestic state, are often to« 
tally black, and sometimes of a brown colour 
mixed with j^ellow. The wild pacos, or vi- 
cunas, have the colour of dried roses ; and 
this natural colour is so fixed, that it suffers 
no change from the hand of the workman. 
Their wool makes excellent gloves, stockings^ 
bed-clothes, and carpets. This commodity alone 
constitutes a valuable branch of commerce to 
the Spaniards. The beaver of Canada, the Cal- 
muck sheep, and the Syrian goat, furnish not 
a finer hair : that of the pacos is as dear as silk. 

animal. ; . . They go in flecks of five or seven hOndred; 

and, as soon as they perceive any person, they snort with 
their noses, and neigh like horses. — H ood’s Vogage, tn Dam~ 
pier, Tol. iv. p. 93. We saw, at Tucuman, a province adja- 
cent to Peril, large sheep, which were used as beasts of bur- 
den, and whose wool was as fine as silk. — TraeePs qf Woods 
Sogers, tom. ii. p. 05. 

* CsMEtus Vicugna. C. corpore lanato Isevi, rostio 
suno obtuso, cauda erecta. — Idmu Syst. Nat. Qmel, i. p. 17 1. 
<— Molina, Hist. Nat. Chili, p. 277. 
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ThWI animal possesses man^ things in common 
with the lama. It belongs exclusively to the 
same country ; for it^exist^ wbere.but *on the 
Cordilleras. It has lil^ewise the same dispose 
tiotfs, and nearly the same manners and tempera- 
ment. As its wool) however, is longer and more 
bushy, it seems to be still less afraid of cold. It 
dwells more freely among the snows and ice of 
cold countries, and is extremely numerous in 
Terra Magellanica *. 

The vicunas also resemble the lamas in figure; 
but they arc smaller, their legs are shorter, and 
their muxzlc is more contracted. Their wool 
is of the colour of dried roses. They have no 
horns. They live and pasture on the most ele- 
vated parts of the mountains. Snow and ice 
seem rather to refresh than incommode them. 
They go in flocks, and run nimbly. They are 
veiy timid; and when they percefve any per- 
son, they fly oft', driving their young before 
them. The hunting of the vicuna was rigorously 
'prohibited by tlie ancient kings of Peru, be- 
cause these animals do not multiply fast. At 
present, they are much less numerous than at the 
time the Spaniards first Took possession of that 
country. Their fle‘ h is not so good as that of* 
the huanacus ; and they are sought after solely 

* On the east coast of Patagonia, near the river Plata, tho- 
Vigognea are very numerous. But these animals are so timkl 
and fleet, that it is very diflicult to seize them. — Anton’s^ 
Vijiage, Tite most common quadrupeds in Port St. Julian, ii» 
Terra Magellanica, are the guanacos. — Iliu. du Parafftai, 
par Charlevoix, tom. vi. p. ‘207. 
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for tlic sake of their wool, and the bezoars which 
they produce. The manner of taking them 
shows their timidity, or perhaps their weakness. 
Several people asscrAiftle to chase these animals 
in some narrow defile, across which cords > are 
stretched to the height of three or four feet, with 
pieces qf linen or woollen cloth fixed upon them. 
When the vicunas arrive; the motion of the 
pieces of cloth, produced by the wind, so terrifies 
them, that they dare not pass, but collect in 
large groups, which makes it an easy business to' 
kill vast numbers of them. But if there happen 
to be any huanacus in the flock, as they are taller 
and less timid than the vicunas, they spring over 
the cords ; and, when the example is once set, 
the vicunas likewise leap, and escape from the 
hunter *. • ' 

With regard jto the domestic pacos, or the vi- 
cunas, they are employed, like the lamas, in car- 
rying burdens j but they cannot bear so much 
weight even in proportion to their size. They 
are still more subject to capricious obstinacy. 
When once they lie down witli their load, rather 
than rise, they will suffer themselves to be cut in 
pieces. The Indians make no use of the milk 
of these aiiimals ; because they never yield more 
"than is necessary to suckle their young. The 
great profits derived from their wool induced 
the Spaniards to endeavour to naturalize the 
pacos in Europe. They were transported into 


* Voyage do Frezier, pi 1 38. 
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I j boj^e clii{i 9 te 4 estr(^ed ifeem *. I aoi ^ 
l^ed, however, as 1 foioierly remarked, thajf' 
ai^als might succeed in %ur mountains, 
and particularly in «the K^renneeB.' Tho^ who 
broi^t them to Spaih did not consider, ' that, 
eyeii in Peru, they subsist only in the cold regions^ 

' i^r^upon the tops of the highest mountains; that 
they are never J::|und«in low lands ; that they die 
in warm countims ; that, on the contrary, they 
are at present very numerous in the'-’Peighbour- 
hood of the Straits of Magellan, wfiere the C0I4 
is much more intense than in the south of Eu* 
rope; and, consequently, that, in order to pre- 
serve them, they should be lauded, not in Spain, 
but in Scotland, or even in Norway, The foot of 
thePyrennees, Alps, &c., would probably answer 
the intention still better, where they could climb 
to the region which was most agreeable to their 
constitution. I have dwelt the Iqnger on this 
subject, because I imagine that these animals 
would be a great acquisition to Europe, and 
would be p^uctive of .more .reql.^y^tage than 
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The piate represents tbci figure of-a'int^. yi-' 
cuna, which was dtawu from the life, at 
terinary school, in 1774, the skin of which is 
stiiflfed, and may bd^een iP the collection of M, 
Bourgeiat. The vicuna* is smaller t han the lama^ 
it greatly resembles that animal, but it is of 
lightei; make: its legs are longer in proportion td 
its body, thinner, and better made than those of 
tl)e lama : its head, which it carries erect, on a 
long and slender neck, girea it an air of lightness/ 
even when at rest; it is also shorter in paopor^ 
tion tiian the head of the lama ; it is wjde in 
front, and straight to the opening of tl)e mouth, 
which gives this animal a fine and lively aspect; 
and this. appearance of vivacity is still greatly 
increased by its fine black eyes, of which the or* 
bit is very large, being sixteen *lipeS' long.; the 
superior orbitasy bone is verydiigh; and the lower 
eyelid is white: the nose is fiat, ahd the nostrils, 
which are separated from each Other, are, like 
the lips, of a brown colour, mixed with gray: 
the upper lip is sjit, the same as in the lama; 
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pne inch ; there is seme long wool at the end of 
the tail. This animal has a cioven foot, separated 
into two toes, which spread when it walks: the 
hoofs are black, thin, flat^ueiicath, and convex 
above; they are an inch long, by nine lines 
high, and five lines broad at the base. 

This vicuna lived fourteen months at th? veto* 
rinary school, and had, perhaps, been as lung i:i 
Euglaud ; however, it was not near so tame as 
Uic lama; it also appeared to us to have less 
~iiensibility, for it showed no marks of attachment 
to its keeper ; it even attempted to bite when it 
was restrained, and constantly snorted or spit at 
those who approached it : it was fed with coarse 
bran, sometimes diluted with water, but it never 
drank pure water, nor any other liqnor; and it 
seems that the vicuna, like the lama, has such 
abundance of saliva, that they have no occasion 
to drink : lastly, they eject their urine from be- 
hind; and, from all these natural aflinities, wc 
may consider the two as species of the same ge- 
nus, but not so nearly allied as to be mixed to- 
gether. 

M'hen, in 1766, I had written the history of 
the lama and the vicuna^ 1 thought there mere 
but these two species in thj^ genus ; and I sup- 
posed that the alpacot or alpaca, was the same 
animal as the vicuna, under a diflerent name. 
My examination of these two animals, which 1 
have detailed, still confirmed me in this idea; 
but I have lately been informed that the alpaca, 
or paco, forms a third species, which may be con- 
julered as intermediate betwec:i the lama and 
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]Hie vicuna. I owe this ne^v information to die 
marquis <le Nesle : this nobleman, as zealous for 
the advancement of natural history as for public 
welfare, has even fof Aied the project of bringing 
a certain number of lamas, vicunas, and pucos, 
from the Spanish Indies, to try to naturalize and 
breed '-them in France; and it is much to be 
wished that the government would second his 
views, the wool of these animals being, it is said, 
of inestimalde value. The advantages and dilfi^ 
ciilties of this project are exhibited in a memoir 
which was given to the marquis de Nesle, by Nf, 
Beliarcly *. * 

* Mornia» in his Natural History of Chiti, says, that the 
paco and vicuna arc diflereiit species. It Is very certain that 
they never couple together, although they live on the same 
mountains: besides, the wild and domestic paco are equally 
common in Peru, and botii have characters which distinguish 
them from the^ricuna. 

The vicuna is nearly the size of the domestic goat, which 
}t resembles in the form of the bone.s the rump, and the tail ^ 
but diiiers in its longer neck, its round hornle.*^s head, its little 
straight ears, its short muzzle, its beuiuless chin, and its high 
feet, 'i'he skin is covered with extremely fme wool, that 
takes every dye, and which is used in the country for the nia* 
jiufacture of cloth. , 

The pacos is more robust than the vicuna, its muzzle is 
longer, its wool is of a greater length, but not so fine. The 
Peruvians keep very large herds of pacos for the use of their 
wool, with which they make several stuffs of the brilliancy of 
silk. On the contrary, the pacos is not found in Chili, either 
wild or domesticated. 

The vicunas are most abundant in that part of the Cordil- 
leras which belongs to the provinces of Copiapo, and Co- 
quimbo ; they inhabit the tops of the most inacce.<sib!e moun- 
tains, in the midst of ice and snow. They seem to prefer tbir 
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The name of ladnaj” says he, ** is a generie 
word, used inditferently by the Peruvians, to sig- 
nify all sorts of woolly beasts. Before this Spa- 
niards conquered th6 coiivitry, there were no 
sheep in South America ; they were introduced 
by the conquerors, and the Indians called them 
lamas, in conformity with their usual custom of 
so naming all woolly' animals ; however, in the 
provinces of Cusco, Potosi, and I'ucuman, they 
'distinguish three species of Jamas, to the varie- 
"lies of which they have given difl'erent names. 

** The lama, in a state of nature and liberty, 
resembles a small camel ; it is the height of a 
large ass, but much longer; its hoof is cloven, 
like that of the ox ; its neck is thirty or forty 
tnehes long; its head, which it always carries 
erect, is very Kke a colt’s ; its body is covered 
with long wool ; that on the neck and belly is 
much tile shortest. ^ 

'* This animal was originally wild, and is still 


cold temperature; for all those that descend into the plains 
are attacked by a kind of itch, that soon kills them. They al- 
ways live ill floc'k.s and graze, like goats, on the tops of rocks. 
Whenever they perceive a riian^.they fly ufti followed by their 
little ones. 

The flesh of the vicuna is said to lib excellent, and preferred « 
to veal. It is applied externally as a specific in optbalniy: 
bezoars furnished by this animal are highly estecpied. 

After ail, there seems to be so great a resemblance between 
the lama, vicuna, and pacos, that, notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of Molina and the concurrence of later naturalias, I may 
be allowed to doubt the ^ncifc distinction of these animalsj 
though they clearly vary from each other in particular 
points. 
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found in small troops on th^ high and cold moun- 
tains. The natives have made it domestic; and 
they^’cmark thdt it thrives equally in cold or 
hot climates: it prp^ucea also in its tame state: 
the female brings one at a time, but I could not 
learn the term of gestation. Since the intro- 
duction by the Spaniards (to the kingdom of Peru) 
of horses and mules, tho use of lamas has been 
much neglected, iievertheless they are still ser- 
viceable, especially for agriculture; they ase 
loaded like asses, and carry from seventy-fiveAo 
a hundred pounds each : they neither trot nor 
gallop, and their pace is so gentle, that they are 
preferred by the women to. any other mode of 
conveyance. They arc scut to pasture without 
restraint, and never attempt to run awaj', Be- 
sides their domestic services, much profit is de- 
rived from their wool : they are sheared once a 
year, generally at the end of June. In those 
countries they use the wool for the same pur- 
poses as we do hair, although it is as soft as our 
silk, and finer than the wool of our sheep. 

“ The second species of lama is the alpaca. 
This animal has the general aspect of the luma; 
but it diflers in having shorter legs, and a much 
larger body. The alpaca is absolutely wild, and 
is found with the Vigognes ; its wool is thicker, 
much liner, and consequently more esteemed than 
that of the lama. 

** The third species is the vigogne, which alim 
resembles the lama, except that it is much smaller; 
it is, like the alpaca, quite wild. Some persons in 
Lima have kept it merely oiit of curiosity; but I 
am ignorant, if these animals bring forth, or even 
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couple in a confined state. The vigognes, in 
captivity, eat almost every Hhing presented to 
them, mais, or Turkey coru, bread, and aH sorts 
of herbs. The wool of theVvigogne is still finer 
than.that of the alpaca; and it is for that only 
that they are hunted: there are three sorts of 
wool in its fleece; that on the back, which is 
deepest and finest, is most esteemed ; then that 
on the flanks, wiiich is of a lighter colour; and, 
lastly, the wool of the belly, which is silvery, and 
of least price. These three sorts of wool are 
distinguished in commerce by their different 
values. 

** The vigognes associate in numerous troops : 
they reside ou the ri<lgcs of the mountains of 
Cusco, of Potosi, and Tucuman, among sharp 
rocks, and in savage places: they descend to 
pasture in the valleys. The huntei-s seek for 
their paths, or their dung, which points out the 
places where they may be found ; for these anir 
mals have tlie instinctive property of deposit- 
ing tlieir dung in the same, heap 

They begin by stretching cords in the places 
through whicli they might escape: to these 
cords, at intervals, they fasten pieces of cloth of 
different colours. This animal is so timid, that it 
durst not break the feeble barrier. The hunters 
make a great noise, and endeavour to drive the 
vigognes against some rocks, which they are un- 
able to surmount: the c.xtreme timidity of the 
attimal prevents its turning its head towairds its 
pursuers ; in this state, it suffers itself to be seized 
by the hind-legs. Tlie hunters are sure to take 
them all, and have the cruelty to slaughter the 
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whole troop on the spot. ^ 'Fherc are acts for 
their preservation, \>ut they are not observed. 
It w'onid be, however eas^ to shear them when 
taken ; and tlius a new \^ool would be left for the 
next year. These chases generally protlace 
from five hundred to a thousand skins. When 
the banters unluckily find the alpaca in their 
beat, the chase is lost this animal infallibly 
saves the vigognes ; they leaj) the cord without 
fear of the rags, break tiff} enclosure, and the 
vigognes follow. * 

“ In the whole range of the Cordilleras, from 
the north of Liina towards Q.uito, we find neither 
lamas, alpacas, nor vigognes, in a wild state; 
however, the domestic lama is very common at 
Quito, where it is loaded and employed for all 
agricultural purposes. To procure the vigognes 
alive, from thd south of Peru, it is necessary to 
march then! down the provinces of Cusco or Po- 
tosi, to the port of Arica; there they may be 
shipped for Europe: but the navigation from the 
South Sea, by Cape Horn, is so long, and subject 
to so many vicissitudes, that it will be, perhaps, 
very dilTicult to preserve them during the voyage; 
the best and surest expedient would be to scud a 
vessel expressly to (die river Plata : the .vigognes 
might be caught, without injury, in the province 
of Tucuman, and conducted to Buenos Ayres, 
there to be embarked. But it would be difficult 
to find a homeward bound ship at Buenos Ayres, 
prepared for the transport of three or four dozen 
of vigognes ; and a ship fitted out in Europe for 
the express purpose, would not turn to so much ac- 
count, as if freighted by chance at Buenos Ayres. 
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** We must consequently commission a coiii'* 
mercial house at Cadiz to arm a Spanish vessel 
for the river Plata. 'I'his ^essel must be loaded 
with merchandise, such as may be fairly traded 
with, and permission only required for a man or 
two charged to procure vigognes in return. 
These men must he furnished with passports 
from the Spanish minister to the governors of die 
country, tiiat they may be assisted in the object 
of their commission.^ An order will be neces- 
sary at Buenos Ayres, for Santa-Cruz de la 
Sierra, to procure from the mountains of Tucu- 
man three or four dozen of living female vi- 
gognes, witii half a dozen males, some alpacas, 
and some lamas, half male and half female. 
The vessel must be arranged for their easy ac- 
commodation : for this purpose, the reception of 
all other merchandise must be prohibited, and 
they must be directed to touch first at Cadiz, to 
rest the vigognes, and from thence they may be 
transported to Franco Such an expedi- 
tion would not be very expensive An 

order might be given to the king’s naval ofiicers, 
as well as to all ships returning from the Isle of 
France and India; that if, by chance, they are 
thrown on the coasts of Ame/ica, and obliged to 
run into harbour, to prefer the river Plata. While 
the vessel is repairing, they ought to neglect no- 
thing with the natives to prociire some live vi- 
gognes, male and female, as well as some lamas 
and alpacas; there are Indians at Montevideo 
who go thirty or forty leagues a day, and who 
would acquit themselves well of the commission. 

. ... It would facilitate the business, if the 
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French vessels, which retifrn from the Isle of 
France or India, would stop at Montevideo in- 
stead of going to St, Catherine’s, on the coast of 
Brasil, as often hti^p^ns* The minister who 
would contribute to enrich the kingdom with so 
useful an animal, ought to be applauded as for 
the most important conquest. It is surprising 
that the Jesuits have never dreamed of natural- 
izing the vigognes in Europe; since, masters of 
Tucuman and Paraguay, llicy possess this trea- 
sure in tlie midst of their missions and finest esta- 
blishments.” 

I communicalod this interesting memoir of 
M. I’abhe Beliardy, to my worthy and respecta- 
ble friend M. de Tolozan, commercial intendant, 
who, on all occasions zealous for the public ser- 
vice, conceived that he ought to consult an in- 
telligent man (*M. de la Folie), inspector general 
of manufactures, on the contents of the memoir, 
and the following are bis remarks upon the 
subject 

Animals which feed upon herbs and inhabit 
the high mountains of Asia and Africa, produce 
what are called the oriental bezoars, the virtues of 
which are so much exldlled. Those of the Euro- 
, pean mountains, wliere the qualities of the plants 
are more temperate, produce only useless balls 
called tcgagropili; and, in South America, all 
the animals that inhabit the mountains of the 

* As these remarks consist merely of a recapitulation of 
M> Beliardy’s memoir, they are omitted ; as well as the ob- 
servations of M. I’abb^ Bexon, on the introduction of vi- 
goenes into France for the sake of tfaeir wool, 

W. 
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horrid Zone, furnish < what are denominated dc- 
ddenial bexoars, which are stHl more solid, and 
hare, perhaps, higher virtues than the oriental. 
The vigogne^ or wild'paco^* produces- a gteat 
number, as well as the huanacus. ' These stones 
are likewise prodnced by^ the stags and roebucks 
on the mountains of New Spain. The iamas 
and pacos produce no fine bezoars, unless when 
in their natural wild state. The domestic kind 
a&>rd only small, black bezoars, without any 
viiinfe. The best stones are of a dark green co- 
lour, and generally proceed from the wild pacos, 
particularly those which inhabit the highest parts 
of the mountains, and commonly pasture among 
the snows. Of these mountain pacoS, both the 
males and females produce bezoars. They l|)ld 
the first rank after the oriental bezoars, and hre 
in much higher estimation than those of New 
Spain, which proceed from stags, and are less 
efficacious than any of the other kinds. 
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